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TO TH£ PUBLIC. 



It is with great diffidence that we appear before the Public as the. 
Editor of a Literary Magazine. Aside from the question of capacity, 
there is a responsibility attached to an undertaking of- this character 
upon which we cannot look with indifference. We feel tha?Jl^ 
influence of any periodical, generally circulated, is an important; 
thing ; and though the frequent establishment of newspapers, and 
the licentious tone of newspaper discussion in this country have taken 
much from the dignity of printed opinions, yet, upon the mass of the 
people, the principles, whatever they may be, which are disseminated 
in this form, exert, even in their depreciation, an influence suffi- 
cient to affect questions of the greatest moment. But, assuming, 
as we do, the more dignified form of a Magazine professing to decide 
upon literary merit, and discuss, not only the lighter topics which 
interest society, but political questions in their higher and more 
general bearings, we confess to no little diffidence in our own powers, 
and a feeling of necessity for much indulgence. 

In selecting the most prominent of the literary and political 
magazines of England as our professed model, we trust we shall not 
be understood as expecting to equal it In the present state of 
American literature, we do not think this possible. The classes of 
men who are in the pay of the periodicals in that country do not 
exist here. We have neither idle men, nor professed writers. Our 
travellers who have observed foreign character and manners, are not 
wealthy scholars, who return with time on their hands and 4he ability 
to embody their knowledge in vivid sketches ; and o^feiilitary men 
(of which class in England, a great number are autho^^have neither 
seen foreign service, nor, if they had, are they, as there, graduates of 
colleges and holiday^ soldiers when at home. Then we have no 
writers for a living. The respectable talent goes where it is better 
paid — ^into the professions. We must depend for contributions upon 
clergymen, and lawyers, and statesmen, who lay literature on the shelf 
with their college classics, and call the little attention they give it, 
idleness or relaxation. The immense patronage of English periodi- 
cals ettables them to pay liberally for their material. This w£ cannot 
do. The difficulty of transmission over such an immense country, and 
the comparatively small proportion of literary readers, limit our circula- 
tion to a thousand or two, at farthest, and the profit arising from such a 
mibscription is necessarily inadequate to an expensive establishment. 
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iv Introduction, 

With respect to criticiBiiiy we can lay down none but negative rules. 
We shall give an opinion to the best of our ability, and only upon the 
merits of the book. With the Author we have nothing to do. We 
consider personalities in criticism, not only impertinent, but entirely 
beyond our province. Whatever difficulties we may find in making 
our Reviews racy or interesting, we shall never descend, either to 
the ungentlemanly seasoning of personal abuse, or allusions to private 
differences. We believe the introduction of such ingredients in criti- 
cism pernicious, and beneath the dignity of a writer for the public eye, 
serving no good end, and contributing to the amusement of the 
malicious, at the expense of feelings which should ever be held sacred. 

We shall take no side in Politics. Our pages will be open to fair 
and manly discussion on every political topic, and by men of every 
party. We shall, as in criticism, admit nothing personal, and we 
shall claim, of course, the right of regulating for ourselves, the 
standard of merit. We believe it is possible to make our magazine a 
vehicle of truth, without reference to party, and to advance or oppose 
a measure without committing ourlelves to those interested in its 
success or failure. 

Our Miscellaneous Department will be open to articles of every 
description calculated to interest or amuse. We solicit contributions 
from the grave and the gay, the essayist upon character, and the 
satirist upon manners. Descriptions of other countries, and of our 
own, sprightly Journals, Sketches of picturesque scenery. Tales, Tradi- 
tions—everything that can convey a moral, or amuse innocently, will 
be welcome. 

For himself, the Editor can only promise his endeavor. He has 
been before t]^ Public from a very early age, and has met with a 
lenity and d^Bderation for his youth> as gratifying as it was unex- 
pected. In his brief career as an Author, he has learned some lessons 
of feeling which may not be lost upon him as a critic. He has been 
told of his faults temperately and in a spirit of encouragement and 
regard, and knows how like the dew of heaven such kindness falls 
on the heart of the thirsty aspirant; and he has been attacked with 
personal scurrilities, and knows how little such things can affect 
reputation, and how easy it is to despise the ungentlemanly critic and 
forget the poor wrong of his criticism. He is aware that the task he 
has undertaken is, at best, a laborious and responsible one ; but he 
has the promise of able assistance, and he trusts that the kind con- 
sideration and encouragement which he has met from the public in 
every enterprize hitherto, will not now fail him. 

N. P. Willis. 
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UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 

TiCKLKR. I w^ill accompany you on the poker and toogs. 

Shepherd. I hae nae objections— for yoa've not only a sowl for music, Sir, bat a 
renius too, and the twa dinna always f^Ji% tfaee^iher — ^mony a man baeia' as fine an ear 
lor tunes, as the starnies on a dewy nicht that listen to the grass growin' roun* the vernal 
primroses, and yet no able to play on ony inslrument,— on even the flute — let abee the 
poker ana tangs. 

NocTKS Ambrosije. 

I AM not known as a lover of music. I seldom praise the player 
upon an instrument or the singer of a song. I stand aside if I listen, 
and keep the measure in my heart, without beating it audibly with 
my foot, or moving my head visibly in a practised abstraction. 
There are times when I do not listen at all ; and it may be that the 
mood is not on me, or that the spell of it is mastered by beauty, or 
that I hear a human voice whose very whisper is sweeter than it all. 
There are some who are said to have a passion for music, and they 
will turn away at the beginning of a Song, though it be only a child's 
lesson, and leave gazing on an eye that was, perhapg^like shaded 
water, or the forehead of a beautiful woman, or the npof a young 
girl, to listen. I cannot boast that my love of music is so strong. 
I confess there are things I know that are often an overcharm, though 
not always, and I would not give up my slavery to their power, if I 
might be believed to have gone mad at an opera, or have my 
^ Bravo' the signal for the applause of a city. 

There is unwritten music. The world is full of it. I hear it 
every hour that I wake, and my waking sense is surpassed sometimes 
my by sleeping — though that is a mystery. There is no sound of 
simple nature tbat is not music. It is all God's work, and so harmony. 
You may mingle and divide and strengthen the passages of its great 
anthem, and it is still melody, — melody. The low winds of summer 
blow over the waterfalls and the brooks, and bring their voices to 
your ear as if their sweetness was linked by an accurate finger ; yet 
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the wind is but a fitful player ; and you may go out when the tem- 
pest is up, and hear the strong trees moaning as they lean before it, 
and the long grass hissing as it sweeps tlirough, and its own solemn 
monotony over all, — and the dimple of that same brook, and the 
waterfall's unaltered bass shall still reach you in the intervals of its 
power, as much in harmony as before, and as much a part of its 
perfect and perpetual hymn. There is no accident of nature's 
causing which can bring in discord. The loosened rock may fall 
into the abyss, and the overblown tree rush down through the 
branches of the wood, and the thunder peal awfully in the sky ; — and 
sudden and violent as these changes seem, their tumult goes up with 
the sound of winds and waters, and the exquisite ear of the musician 
can detect no jar. 

I have read somewhere of a custom in the Highlands, which, in 
connexion with the principle it involves, is exceedingly beautiful. 
It is believed, that, to the ear of the dying, (which, just before death, 
becomes always exquisitely acute,) the perfect harmony of the 
voices of nature is so ravishing, as to make him forget his suffering, 
and die gently, like one in a pleasant trance. And so, when the 
last moment approaches, they take him from close the shieling, and 
bear him out into the open sky, that he may hear the familiar rushing 
of the streams. I can believe that it is not superstition. I do not 
think we know how exquisitely nature's many voices are attuned to 
harmony, and to each other. The old philosopher we read of 
might not have been dreaming when he discovered that the order of 
the sky was lil^ a scroll of written music, and that two stars (which 
are said to have appeared centuries after his death in the very places 
he mentioned,) were wanting to complete the harmony. We know 
how wonderful are the phenomena of color; how strangely like 
consummate art the strongest dyes are blended in the plumage of 
birds, and ii|^the cups of flowers; so that, to the practised eye of 
the painter, the harmony is inimitably perfect. It is natural to 
suppose every part of the universe equally perfect, and it is a glori- 
ous and elevating thought, that the stars of heaven are moving on 
continually to music, and that the sounds we daily listen to are but 
a part of a melody that reaches to the very centre of God's illimita- 
ble spheres. 

(Pardon me a digression here, reader. Aside from the intention 
of the custom just alluded to, there is something delightful in tlie 
thought of thus dying in the open air. I had always less horror of 
death than of its ordinary gloomy circumstance. There is somethitig 
unnatural in the painful and extravagant sympathy with which the 
dying are surrounded. It is not such a gloomy thing to die. The 
world has pleasant places, and I would hear in my last hour, the 
voices, and the birds, and the chance music I may have loved ; but 
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better music, and voices of more ravishing sweetness, and far pleas- 
anter places, are found in heaven, and I cannot feel that it is well, or 
natural, to oppress the dying with the distressing wretchedness of 
common sorrow. I would be let go cheerfully from the world. I 
would have my friends comfort me and smile pleasantly on me, 
and feel willing that I should be released from sorrow and perplexity 
and disease, and go up, now that my race was finished, joyiuUy to 
my reward. And if it be allotted me, as I pray it will, to die in the 
summer time, I would be borne out beneath the open sky, and have 
my pillow lifted that J might see the glory of the setting sun, and pass 
away, like him, with undiminished light to another world.) 

It is not mere poetry to talk of the * voices of summer.' It is 
the day time of the year, and its myriad influences are audibly at 
work. Even by night you may lay your ear to the ground, and 
hear that faintest of murmurs, the sound of growing things. I used 
to think when I was a child that it was fairy music. If you have 
been used to rising early, you have not forgotten how the stillness of 
the night seems increased by the timid note of the first bird. It is 
the only time when I would lay a finger on the lip of nature, — ^tbe 
deep hush is so very solemn. By and by, however, the birds are all 
up, and the peculiar holiness of the hour declines — but what a world 
of music does tlie sun shine on ! — ^the deep lowing of the catde blend- 
ing in with the capricious warble of a thousand of God's happy 
creatures, and the stir of industrv conung on the air like the under- 
tones of a choir, and the voice of man, heard in the distance over all, 
like a singer among instruments, giving them meanings and language ! 
And then, if your ear is delicate, you have minded how all these 
sounds grew softer and sweeter as the exhalations of dew floated 
up, and the vibrations loosened in the thin air. 

You should go out some morning in June, and listen to the notes 
of the birds. They express, far more than our own, the characters 
of their owners. From the scream of the vulture and the eagle to 
the low brooding of the dove, they are all modified by their habits of 
support, and their consequent dii^sitions. With the small birds 
the voice seems to be but an outpouring of gladness, and it is pleas^* 
ant to see that without one articulate word it is so sweet a gift to 
them. It seems a necessary vent to their joy of existence, and I 
believe in my heart that a dumb bird would die of its imprisoned 
fulness. 

Nature seems never so utterly still to me as in the depth of a 
summer afternoon. The heat has driven in the birds, and the leaves 
hang motionless in the trees, and no creature has the heart, in that 
faint sultriness, to utter a sound. The snake sleeps on the rock, and 
the frog lies breathins in the pool, and even the murmur that is heard 
at night ii inaudible, for the herbage droops beneath the suDi and die 
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seed has no strength to burst its covering. The world is still, and the 
pulses beat languidly. It is a time for sleep. 

But if you would hear one of nature's most various and delicate 
harmonies, lie down in the edge of the wood when the evening 
breesse begins to stir, and listen to its coming. It touches first the 
sUver foliage of the birch, and the slighdy hung leaves, at its merest 
breath, will lift and rustle like a thousand tiny wings, and then it 
creeps up to the tall fir, and the fine tassels send out a sound like 
a low whisper, and, as the oak feels its influence, the thick leaves 
stir heavily, and a deep tone comes sullenly out like the echo of a far 
oflf bassoon. They are all wind-harps of diflerent power, and as the 
breeze strengthens and sweeps equally over them all, their united 
harmony has a wonderful grandeur and beauty. 

Then what is more soothing than the dropping of the rain ? You 
should have slept m a garret to know how it can lull and bring 
dreams. How I have lain, when a boy, and listened to the fitful 
patter of the large drops upon the roof, and held my breath as it grew 
lainter and fainter, till it ceased utterly, and I heard nothing but the 
rushing of the strong gust and the rattling of the panes. I used to 
say over my prayers and think of the apples I had stolen, then ! But 
were you ever out fishing upon a lake in a smart shower ? It is like 
the playing of musical glasses. The drops ring out with a clear bell- 
like tinkle, following each other sometimes so closely that it resem- 
bles the winding of a distant horn ; and then, in the momentary in- 
tervals, the bursting of the thousand tiny bubbles comes stealthily 
on your ear, more like the recollection of a sound than a distinct 
murmur. Not that I fish. I was ever a milky-hearted boy, and 
had a foolish notion that there was pain in the restless death of those 
panting and beautiful creatures ; but I loved to go out with the old 
men when the day set in with rain, and lie dreamily over the gun- 
wale listening to the changes of which I have spoken. It had a 
quieting efifect on my temper, and stilled for a while the uneasiness 
of that vague longing that is like a fever at a boy's heart. 

There is a melancholy music in Autumn. The leaves float sadly 
about with a look of peculiar desolateness, wavering capriciously in 
the wind, and falling with a just audible sound that is a very sigh for 
its sadness. And then, when the breeze is fi*esher — though the early 
autumn months are mosdy still— they are swept on with a cheerless 
rustle over the naked harvest fields and about in the eddies of the 
blast ; and though, I have, sometimes, in the glow of exercise, felt 
my life securer in the triumph of the brave contrast, yet in the chill of 
evening, or when any sickness of mind or body was on me, the moan- 
ning of those withered leaves has pressM down my heart like a sorrow, 
and the cheerful fire and the voices of my' many sisters, mi^ht scarce 
femofe it» 
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Then, for the music of wmter, I loye to listen to the falling of the 
snow. It is an unobtrusive and sweet music. You may temper 
. your heart to the serenest mood by Us low murmur. It is that kind 
of music that only intrudes upon your ear when your thoughts come 
languidly. You need not hear it if your mind is not idle. It real- 
izes my dream of another world, where music is intuitive like a 
thought, and comes oidy when it is remembered. 

And the frost too has a melodious * ministry.' You will hear its 
crystals shoot in the dead of a clear night as if the moonbeams 
were splintering like arrows on the ground ; and you listen to it the 
more eamesdy that it is the going on of one of the most cunning and 
beautiful of nature's deep mysteries. I know nothing so wonderful 
as tlie shooting of a crystal. God has hidden its principle as yet 
from the inquisitive eye of the philosopher, and we must be content 
to gaze on its exquisite beauty, and listen in mute wonder to the 
noise of its invisible workmanship. It is too fine a knowledge for us. 
We shall comprehend it when we know how the ^ morning stars 
sang together.' 

You would hardly look for music in the dreariness of the early 
winter. But before the keener frosts set in, and while the warm 
winds are yet stealing back occasionally like regrets of the departed 
summer, there will come a soft rain or a heavy mist, and, when the 
north wind returns, there will be drops suspended like earring jewels 
between the filaments of the cedar tassels and in the featheir edges 
of the dark green hemlocks, and, if the clearing up is not iollowed 
by a heavy wind, they will all be frozen in their places like weU set 
gems. The next morning the warm sun comes out, and by the 
middle of the calm, dazzling forenoon, they are all loosened from the 
close touch which sustamed them, and will drop at the lightest mo- 
tion. If you go along upon the south side of the wood at that hour, 
you will hear music. The dry foliage of the summer's shedding is 
scattered over the ground, and the round, hard drops ring out 
clearly and distinctly as they are sliaken down with the stirring of 
the breeze. It is something like the running of deep and rapid 
water, only more fitful and merrier ; but to one who goes out in 
nature with his heart open, it is a pleasant music, and, in contrast 
with the stem character of the season, delightfuL 

Winter has many other sounds that give pleasure to the seeker 
for hidden sweetness ; but they are too rare and accidental to 
be described distincdy. The brooks have a sullen and muffled 
murmur under their frozen surface; the ice in the distant river 
heaves up with the swell of the current and falls again to the bank 
with a prolonged echo, and the woodman's axe rings cheerfully out 
from the bosom of the unrobed forest. These are, at best, however, 
but melancholy sounds, and, like all that meets the eye in that 
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cheerless season, they but drive in the heart upon itself. I believe 
it is so ordered in God's wisdom. We forget ourselves in the en- 
ticement of the sweet summer. Its music and its loveliness win 
away the senses that link up the affections, and we need a hand to 
turn us back tenderly, and hide from us the outward idols in whose 
worship we are forgetting the higher and more spiritual altars. 

Hitherto I have spoken- only of the sounds of irrational and inani- 
mate nature. A better than these and the best music under Heaven 
is the music of the human voice. I doubt whether all voices are not 
capable of it, though there must be degrees in it as in beauty. The 
tones of affection in all children are sweet, and we know not how 
much their unpleasantness in after life may be the effect of sin, and 
coarseness, and the consequent habitual expression of discordant 
passions. But we do know that the voice oi any human being be- 
comes touching by distress, and that, even on the coarse minded, and 
the low, religion and the higher passions of the world have some- 
times so wrought, that their eloquence was like the strong passages 
of an organ. I have been much about in the world, and with a boy's 
unrest and a peculiar thirst for novel sensations, have mingled for a 
time in every walk of life ; yet never have I known man or woman 
under the mfluence of any strong feeling that was not utterly degra- 
ded, whose voice did not deepen to a chord of grandeur, or soften 
to cadences to which a harp might have been swept pleasantly. It 
is a perfect instrument as it comes from the hand of its Maker, and, 
though its strings may relax with the atmosphere, or be injured by 
misuse and neglect, it is always capable of being re-strung to its 
compass till its frame is shattered. 

Men have seldom musical vdces. Whether it is that their passions 
are coarser or that their life of caution and reserve shuts up the 
kindliness from which it would spring, a pleasant masculine voice is 
one of the rarest gifts of our sex. Whenever you do meet it how- 
ever, it is always accompanied either by noble qualities, or, by that 
peculiar capacity for understanding all character, wliich Goethe calls 
a ^ presentiment of the universe,' and which enables its possessor, 
without a spark of a generous nature himself, to know perfectly what 
it is in others, and to deceive the world by assuming all its accom- 
paniments and all its outward evidence. I speak now, and through- 
out tliese remarks, only of the conversational tone. A man may 
sing never so well, and still speak execrably, and I rarely have known 
a person who conversed musically to sing even a tolerable song. 

A good tone is generally the gift of a gentleman ; for it is always 
low and deep, and the vulgar never possess the serenity and compo* 
sure from which it alone can spring. They are always busy and 
hurried, and a high, sharp tone becomes habitual. 

There is nothing like a sweet voice to win upon the confidence. 
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It is the secret of the otherwise unaccountable success of some men in 
society. They never talk for more than one to hear, and to that one, 
if a woman and attractive, it is a most dangerous because unsuspected 
spell ; and every one knows how the voice softens instinctively with 
the knowledge that but one ear listens, and that it is addressed with- 
out witnesses to one who cannot stand aside from herself and 
separate the enchanter from his music. It is an insidious and be- 
guiling power, and I have seen men, who, without any pretensions 
to dignity or imposing address, would arrest attention the moment 
their voices were heard, and who, if they leaned over to murmur in 
a woman's ear, were certain of pleasing, though the remark were 
the very idlest commonplace of conversation. 

A sweet voice is indispensable to a woman. I do not think I can 
describe it. It can be, and sometimes is, cultivated. It is not in- 
consistent with great vivacity, but it is oftener the gift of the quiet 
and unobtrusive. Loudness or rapidity of utterance is incompatible 
with it. It is low, but not guttural, deliberate, but not slow. Every 
syllable is distinctly heard, but they follow each other like drops of 
water from a fountain. It is like the brooding of a dove — not shrill, 
nor even clear, but uttered with the subdued and touching reediness 
which every voice assumes in moments of deep feeling or tender- 
ness. It is a glorious gift in woman. I should be won by it more 
than by beauty — more even than by talent, were it possible to sepa- 
rate them. But I never heard a deep, sweet voice from a weak 
woman. It is the organ of strong feeling, and of thoughts which 
have lain in the bosom till their sacredness almost hushes utterance. 
I remember listening in the midst of a crowd, many years ago, to the 
voice of a girl — a mere child of sixteen summers, till I was bewil- 
dered. She was a pure, high-hearted, impassioned creature, without 
the least knowledge of the world or her peculiar gift, but her 
own thoughts had wrought upon her like the hush of a sanctuary, 
and she spoke low, as if with an unconscious awe. I could never 
trifle in her presence. My nonsense seemed out of place, and my 
practised assurance forsook me utterly. She is changed now. She 
has been admired and found out her beauty, and the music of her 
tone is gone ! She will recover it by and by, when the delirium of 
the world is over, and she begins to rely once more upon her own 
thoughts for company ; but her extravagant spirits have broken over 
the thrilling timidity of childhood, and the charm is unwound. 

There was' a lady whom I used to meet when a boy, as I loitered 
to school with my satchel in the summer mornings, and of whom, 
by and by, I came to dream, night and day, with a boy's impassioned 
and indefinite longing. She was a married woman, perhaps twenty 
years older than I, but very — ^very beautiful. She was like one's idea 
of a countess — ^large, but perfectly light and graceful, and with an eye 
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of inexpressible softness and languor. I was certain she bad a low, 
delicious tone, and as she passed roe in the street, I used to fancy 
how the words must linger and melt on that red lip, with its deep 
colored and voluptuous fulness. Years after, when I had become a 
man, I was introduced to her. I made some passmg remark, and 
with my boyish impression still floating in my mind, waited almost 
breathlessly for her answer. When she did speak, I was perfectly 
electrified. Such a wonderful rapidity of utterance, such a volume 
of language, I never heard from the Ups of a woman I My dream 
was over. 

It was always a wonder to me, that the voice is so neglected in a 
fashionable education. There is a power in it over men, greater 
even than manner, for it is never suspected. Nothing repels like 
indifference, and indifference is a loud talker, to whom any body 
may listen, and whom, therefore, nobody cares to hear. But a low 
tone is redolent of the great secret of a woman's power — reliance ! 
Nothing wins like reliance. Be it in manner or tone it is alike irre- 
sistible. I have seen a woman who would captivate most men by 
simply leaning on their arm. . It was the only thing she knew, and 
she did that beautifully. It said more plainly than she could have 
spoken it, " I confide in you utterly" — and who, that had not been 
initiated, could resist such an appeal ? There is something in words 
spoken softly, and meant for one's ear alone, which touches the heart 
like an enchantment. I never linger by a low voiced woman if she 
is not young. It indicates either a most childlike innocence and 
truth, or it is the practised witchery of a woman of the world, who 
knows too well for me the secret of her power. 

There are circumstances in which the simplest sound becomes 
awful. I once watched with a dying fiiend in a solitary farm bouse. 
It was a clear, still night in December, and there was not a sound to 
be heard beyond his just audible breathings It wanted but a quarter 
to one, and I began to anticipate the striking of the large clock which 
stood in the farthest corner of the room in which I sat. It was, at 
first, simply with reference to my friend's comfort, for he was in a 
sentle doze, and I feared it might wake him from the only sleep he 
bad got that night. I sat looking at the clock. The minute hand 
crept slowly on. I began to feel a nervous interest in its progress, 
and, as it advanced visibly, I leaned over and grasped closer and 
more firmly, the arm of the h«ge chair. As it grew near, a strange 
fear began to curdle my blood, and I could feel my hair stir, as if 
each individual filament were withering at the root. It crept on^ 
and on. There was but one minute left ! I felt a smothering 
sensation at my heart, and it seemed to me as if my fife must stop. 
But that one minute seemed to me an hour. Before it had expired 
every event of my life had rushed through my memory, and the 
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awful responsibility of time, and die a^egate of pain, and deqpatr, 
and agony that was felt by the hundreds who were dying at that 
moment, and the guilt that was festering in the darkness the hearts 
of those who may not sleep, and, over all, my own thoughtless and 
immeasurable prodigality of time and health and opportunity, crowded 
into my soul as if its capacity were equal to the concentrated anguish 
of a demon. The machinery at last began to stir. It seemed to 
me as if every vein in my body was an icy worm. My nerves 
is^etched to an intenser pitch — large drops of sweat rolled from 
my forehead, and my heart stopped — almost. It struck ! — and I fell 
back in my chair in a paroxism of hysterical laughter ! I have 
watched often since, and have been in situations far more calculated 
to excite terror, but nothing ever overcame me like that solitary 
vigil. I had been up night after night with my friend, and was 
certainly much unnerved by fatigue and exhaustion ; but the cii^ 
cumstance furnishes matter of speculation to the inquirer after the 
phenomena of human nature. 

The music of church bells has become a matter of poetry* 
Thomas Moore, (whose mere sense of beauty is making him religious^ 
and who knows better than any other man what is beautiful)) has 
sung ' those evening bells,' in some of the most melodious of his 
elaborate stanzas. I remember, though somewhat imperfectly, a 
touching story connected with the church bells of a town in Italy, 
which had become famous all over Europe for their peculiar solemnity 
and sweetness. They were made by a young Italian artizan, and 
were his heart's pride. During the war, the place was sacked, and 
the bells carried off, no one knew whither. After the tumult was 
over, the poor fellow returned to his work, but it had been the 
solace of his life to wander about at evening, and listen to the chime 
of his bells, and he grew dispirited and sick, and pined for them 
till he could no longer bear it, and left his home, determined to 
wander over the world, and hear Ibem once again before he died. 
He went from land to land, stopping in every village, till the hope 
diat alone sustained him began to falter, and be knew at last that he 
was dying. He lay one evening in a boat that was slowly floating 
down the Rhine, almost insensible, and scarce expecting to see the 
sun rise again, that was now setting gloriously over the vine-covered 
hilb of Germany. Presently, the vesper bells of a distant village 
began to ring, and, as the chimes stole faintly over the river with the 
evening breeze, he started from his lethargy. He was not mistaken. 
It was the deep, solemn, heavenly music of his own bells, and the 
sounds that he had thirsted for years to bear, were melting over the 
water. He leaned from the boat, with his ear close to the calm 
surface of the river, and listened. They rung outthehr hymn and 
ceased — and he. still lay motionless in his painful posture. His 
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companions spoke to him, but he gave do answer — his spirit had 
followed the last sound of the vesper chime. 

There is something exceedingly impressive in the breaking in of 
church bells on the stiUness of the Sabbath. I doubt whether it is 
not more so in the heart of a populous city than anywhere else. 
The presence of any single, strong feeling, in the midst of a great 
people, has something of awfulness in it which exceeds even the 
impressiveness of nature's breathless Sabbath. I know few things 
more imposing than to walk the streets of a city when the peal of 
the early bells is just beginning. The deserted pavements, the closed 
windows of the places of business, the decent gravity of the solitary 
passenger, and, over all, the feeling in your own bosom that the fear 
of Grod is brooding like a great shadow over the thousand human 
beings who are sitting still m their dwellings around you, were enough, 
if there were no other circumstance, to hush the heart into a religious 
fear. But when the bells peal out suddenly with a summons to the 
temple of God, and their echoes roll on through the desolate streets, 
and are unanswered by the sound of any human voice, or the din of 
any human occupation, the effect has sometimes seemed to me more 
solemn than the near thunder. 

Far more beautiful, and, perhaps, quite as salutary as a religious 
influence, is die sound of a distant Sabbath bell in the country. It 
comes floating over the hills like the going abroad of a spirit, and as 
the leaves sdr with its vibrations, and the drops of dew tremble in 
the cups of the flowers, you could almost believe that there was a 
Sabbath in nature, and that, the dumb works of God rendered visible 
worship for his goodness. The eflfect of nature alone is purifying, 
and its thousand evidences of wisdom are too eloquent of their 
Maker not to act as a conunual lesson ; but combined with the 
instilled pie^ of childhood, and the knowledge of the inviolable 
holiness of the time, the mellow cadences of a church bell give to 
the hush of the country Sabbath a holiness to which only a desperate 
heart could be insensible. 

Yet, after all, whose ear was ever ^filled with hearing,' or whose 
*eye with seeing?' Full as the world is of music — crowded as 
life is with beauty which surpasses, in its mysterious workmanship, 
our wildest dream^of faculty and skill — gorgeous as is the overhung 
and ample sky, antf deep and universal as the harmonies are which 
are wandering perpetually in the atmosphere of this spacious and 
beautiful world — who has ever heard music and not felt a capacity 
for better, or seen beauty, or grandeur, or delicate cunning, without 
a feeling in his inmost soul of unreached and unsatisfied conceptions? 
I have gazed on the dazzling loveliness of woman till the value of 
my whole existence seemed pressed into that one moment of sight ; 
and I have listened to music till my tears came, and my brain swam 
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dizzily — yet when I turned away I wished that the beau^ of the 
woman had been perfecter, and my lips parted at the mtensest 
ravishment of that dying music, with an impatient feeling that its 
spell was unfinished. I used to wonder when I was a boy how 
oocrates knew that this world was not enough for his capacities, and 
that his soul therefore was immortal. It is no marvel to me now. 



IMITATED FROM GOETHE. 

What fon^, amidst his festal halls, 

Has caught the monarch's ear ? 
' A minstrel stands without the walls.* 
' Lead in the minstrel here !' 

Exclaims the royal sire. 
On welcome errand speeds the page, 
The minstrel comes ; with locks of age, 

But eye and soul of fire. 

' Hail ! noble Lords, and gentle Dames !* 

He glanced his eyes around ; 
' Stars upon stars,' he cried, * whose names 
' The minstrel's harp would fain resound, 

* But, O my eyes, forbear ! 
* IVe something here to do, beside 
' Gazing on beauty, pomp and pride, 

* With wild, unmanner'd stare.* 

He closed his eyelids on the light. 
Then fiist the full tones came ; 
While fiercely upward gazed the knight. 
Intently down, the dame, 

Delighted with the strain, 
While knight and lady proffer praise, 
The monarch better praises pays, 

' Bring forth a golden chain !* 

< But not to me, such present bring : •■ 

* Let it be his, whose spear 
* Is firmest couched for God and King, 

' When danger draweth near. 

* Or let thy man of state 
' The splendid golden burden wear, 

' With all the loads that he must bear, 

* The loads of being great. 
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' I siDg} like birds that on the breese 

' Or in the' branchoi dwells 
' Their glad aongs, barsting when they please, 

' Reward the songsters well. 

* And their reward is mine. 
' But wouldst thon still some gift impart, 

* Give me — *t will warm this aged heart — 

' A glass of purest wine.' 

Then flew his blood in quicker tide. 

He raised his withered hand. 
' Joy in these festal haUs abide ! 

' And peace in all the land ! 

* And now, good friends, adieu \ 

* Remember me when gone abroad, 
' And give as hearty thanks to God, 

' As I shall give to you.* 



THE REPUBLIC 07 LETTERS. 

Of all the known laws of nature, none seems so universal as that 
which demands in all things a constant fluctuation. Naturalists have 
remarked its predominance in the system of physical existence. The 
planets maintain their places, only by a series of complicated motions; 
the sea and air are both subject to successive and unceasing ebbs 
and flows ; the life of animals and plants is but a sequence of 
countless changes ; even the < great globe itself has been shattered 
by convulsions the most portentous and astonishing. The inteUectual 
and moral, no less than the physical world, supply abundant evi- 
dence of this universal mutability. Governments and laws, religion 
and philosophy, bear about them strange marks of the changes they 
have sufiered, and, among the rest, the Republic of Letters can tell 
of singular and unimagined revolutions. 

If we trace back its history but four or five centuries, we find it 
consisting of a few enthusiastic scholars, who spent their lives in 
wandering from monastery to monasterv, in search of ancient manu- 
scripts, and in copying them, when found, with their own hands, 
supremely happy at bemg able to restore a corrupted passage, or 
explain an obscure allusion ; a few hair-splitting scnoolmen, deeply 
versed in all the mysteries of entities and quiddities, who proudly 
undertook to investigate every branch of knowledge, human and 
divme, by mere dint of reasoning, and who were ready, at half an 
hour's warning, to dispute with any opponent de omni icibUi et qui- 
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htedam a/tif— concerning all things knowable, and some things else ; 
a few monks, who, unable to endure the religious idleness in which 
their brethren slept away the time, amused themselves witli compos- 
ing rude chronicles, or inventing miraculous leeends m honor of holy 
church and their patron saint ; a few manufacturers of romances, 
who rendered the old metrical histories of Huon and Ronaldo, 
Arthur and Sir Tristram, into rambling prose ; and now and then a 
poet — for when was the sacred muse enurely silenced ? — ^witness the 
weU known names of Dante, William de Lorris, and Chaucer. 

If the number of writers was small, the readers were not numerous. 
The monks hoped not to be known beyond the walls of their own 
abbey ; the schoolmen were satisfied if their deep disquisitions were 
studied and applauded at the universities ; the scholars trusted their 
fame to the pious care of the few disciples whom they were able to 
inspire with their own devoted enthusiasm ; while the romancers and 
the poets had no higher ambition, than now and then to dispel the 
ennui of some ducal court or baronial ciltle. Such was then the 
republic of letters. Grave and clerkly were all its members, men 
by no means deficient in genius or in learning, but so small was their 
number, and so slight their influence, that all their exertions availed 
little more towards humanizing those barbarous and bloody times, 
than do the scattered sunbeams which struggle through a thunder 
cloud towards soothing the dark and angry sea which trembles under 
the influence of the coming storm. 

Pass over the intervening years, and, in our times, the republic of 
letters is a multitude that cannot be counted. The little community 
late so unknown to fame, has expanded into a mighty empire ; and 
it seems as if the edict of another Caracalla had gone forth, 
proclaiming that all tlie world may claim the privilege of citizenship. 
The fair sex, in a body, have been repeatedly welcomed as members 
of the great literary fraternity; a scholar and a gentleman are almost 
synonymous terms ; and what with newspapers and magazines and 
reviews, and all those other turnpike roads to Parnassus which this 
age has discovered, few and unhappy are the individuals, (if indeed 
there be any such,) who have not solaced themselves with a sip or 
two of the Castalian fountain. 

Indeed, there are not wanting those, who appear to anticipate a 
sort of intellectual millennium, when we shall no longer be obliged to 
thank nature for the modicum of sense she may have blessed us 
with, as it will be in every man's power to be as wise and as witty as he 

E leases. Whether we can reasonably expect such a consummation, 
ow devoutly soever it. may be wished for, is, perhaps, a litde 
doubtful ; for there are some philosophers, and deep ones too, who 
have ever maintained, that dunces are an indispensable part of 
creation. And to confess the truth, though books and readers have 
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multiplied beyond calculation, folly still maintains her ground. She 
flourishes her sword of lath with as much effect as ever, and seems 
in no imminent danger of being compelled to resign it. It is true 
she talks learnedly enough of poems and chemistry, novels and 
geology, and is possessed of a thousand scholarly accomplishments 
besides. But she is vain and light headed as she ever was, and all 
her fine accomplishments only serve to make her the more ridiculous. 
It happens to her as it did to the poor fool, whose grimaces were 
only rendered the more observable by the gaudy rags with which he 
had decorated his dress. 

But though it is, unfortunately, too true, that " wit and wisdom 
are bom with a man," and that books never can complete the work 
which nature, through frolic or design, has left unfinished, it must be 
confessed that this universal diffusion of literature is attended with 
the happiest consequences. Milton, somewhere in his prose writings, 
proposes, that, since, from the constitution of their nature, mankind 
must be indulged in occasional recreations, theatres, as was the case 
in ancient Greece, should be erected at the public expense, where 
might be represented actions of such dignity and pathos, as would 
tend to refine the minds of the people, to meliorate their manners, 
and fill their souls with generous and noble sentiments. This is, 
undoubtedly, a poetical idea, but the design proposed is a thousand 
times better answered by a taste for reading being so generally 
diffused, that every quiet little sitting-room becomes, as it were, a 
scene, on which successively appear the gay and glorious creatures 
of Shakspeare's fancy, the lofty creations of Mihon's own imagination, 
Spencer's elfin knights with all their train of allegorical attendants, 
and in their turn, too, the humbler, but not less instructive or entertain- 
ing personages who figure in the page of the historian and the novelist. 
The meanest occupation is dignified, when the intervals of leisure 
which it allows are devoted to letters, and if the higher ranks of society 
wish to maintain their relative standing, they must make a correspond- 
ing advance in intellectual refinement. Undoubtedly, all the inferior 
members of the literary republic are infinitely benefited by the 
enlargement of its boundaries ; but a doubt may arise, whether the 
writers have equal cause with the readers for self-congratulation. It 
is not utterly impossible, that the present flourishing state of literature 
is partly illusive. As the flood widens, it becomes more shallow ; 
and there is some reason to fear that a universal taste for letters 
may have for its companion a universal mediocrity of genius. 

Individuals are, to a considerable degree, the masters of their 
own fortunes, but states, communities, and masses of men, seem to 
be almost completely under the control of circumstances, giving back 
the image of those external accidents which affect them, as faithfully 
as a sheet of water reflects the alternate brightness and blackness of 
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the sky. He who contemplates the progress of letters from rudeness 
to refinement, from natural strength and beauty to artificial force and 
elegance, will often feel the truih of this remark. He will not 
be able to resist the conviction, that the harshness and rusticity of 
the authors of one age, and the affectation and fopperies which 
characterize those of another, are not to be ascribed exclusively to 
the talents and ^aste of the individual writers. And while he is 
careful not to overlook, in his zeal for a system, those inequalities of 
ability, which daily experience convinces us are so obvious and so 
frequent, he will see reason to believe, that the peculiar character 
of every school of literature, may be, to a great degree, accounted 
for, by carefully studying the circumstances under which it was 
formed. 

If we examine the history of letters under the influence of these 
impressions, we shall discover three eras which principally merit the 
attention of the philosophical inquirer. The first is that which is 
rendered famous by the introduction of literature into a nation, or, 
if not by first introducing; it, at least, by first drawing it forth from 
academic shades and cloistered retreats, and bringing it home, as it 
were, to " the bosoms and business" of mankind. Nothing pleases 
L'ke novelty. Literature, when it first comes into fashion, its fine 
gloss not yet worn by the hands, or its bright colors stamed by the 
breath of the multitude, is a badge of no vulgar honor. It is the 
glorious distinction of a chosen few, who look upon it with a high 
wrought enthusiasm as the sign which marks its possessors extraor- 
dinary, and plainly shows 

' Thej are not in the rolls of common men.' 

Princes and nobles and the great ones of tlie earth strive for the 
f honors of authorship, and men of genius and learning receive atten- 
tions which no subsequent age sees repeated. Ennius was the 
inseparable companion of the elder Africanus ; all the crowned 
heads of Europe contended for the honor of entertaining Erasmus ; 
and Spencer could boast the friendship of such men as Sidney, 
Raleigh and Leicester. Such patronage is not to be undervalued. 
Yet it is but one among many concurring circumstances which exert 
the happiest influence over the writers of this age. The poets, in 
particular, enjoy high and peculiar advantages ; 

' The world is all before them — where to choose — * 

The wild traditions, the strange superstitions, the half historical and 
half fabulous remembrances of a rude and illiterate people, the very 
choicest materials for poetry, are yet flourishing in unpruned luxu- 
riance. And these early poets may well be compared to the first 
discoverers of some rich, but hitherto unknown region. Subsequent 
adventurers may, perhaps, penetrate farther into the interior, and may 
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give a more intelligible account of the soil, the climate^ the produc- 
tions, the natural beauties and artificial elegances of the new country, 
but none return so richly laden with substantial spoils, as the first 
authors of the discovery. 

We accordingly find, that, in every language, the early authors 
who maintain their reputation, are, with very few exceptions, poets. 
Not because prose composition is unknown or undervalued, but 
because those circumstances, which peculiarly faVor the fiery spirit 
of poetry, ill agree with the ^ cool element' of prose. For good 
prose requires such a cultivated taste, such a disciplined and dis- 
criminating judgment, a mind so entirely swayed by reason, and so 
little under the influence of imagination, as it would be in vain to 
seek for in those early and easily believing times. 

Th'is is the first act of the great literary drama. But the play 
goes on, and in process of time learning ceases to be so peculiar a 
distinction. All the upper classes are educated ; and though the 
country 'squire, in those happy regions which are blessed with this 
curious specimen of humanity, is too much engaged in fox hunting 
to be much a scholar ; though the farmer minds his plough, and the 
mechanic his forge, undisturbed by poetic or philosophic visions, 
there is gradually formed a large and well disciplined body of readers 
and writers, who begin to have a very perceptible influence on the 

Eublic mind. Sciolists and pretenders to learning no doubt abound; 
ut a great proportion of those who take an interest in literature, 
being persons of considerable leisure and some education, are 
actually capable of thinking as well as of reading. 

If the preceding period was peculiarly favorable to poetry, this 
is the era of good prose. Repeated composition has refined and 
harmonized die language ; and the authors of this age, discarding 
the unending and untunable sentences of their predecessors, write 
with terseness, simplicity, elegance, and force. Tlie rapturous, but 
deceptive excitement of preceding times, subsides into a temper, 
calm and scrutinizing. The easy faith tliat believed all things, is 
succeeded by a skepticism that mquires and doubts. Here is a new 
vein of originality opened. The old systems of religion, philosophy, 
and politics are to be scrupulously examined, and the piUars and 
arches which are found inadequate to support the superincumbent 
edifice, are to be demolished and rebuilt. Both readers and writers 
enter with zeal and spirit into the investigauon of these new and 
interesting questions, and the authors of this, as well as of the pre- 
ceding aee, enjoy the choice privilege of gathering in the first 
harvest of a virgin soil. 

But the ' ever-whirling wheel of time' keeps on its dizzy revolu- 
tions, and at length, in these latter days, we are called upon to stand 
up, and show v^iat spirit we are of. Alas !— and is there any one 
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among us so self-confideDt, that he can cast his eye over the spacious 
realms and golden empires which our fathers have subdued, and not 
sympathize with the young Alexander — ^not drop a tear lest there 
should be no kingdoms left for us to conquer ? 

Horace boasts that he was the first who transfused the spirit of 
Grecian lyric poetry into tlie Latb tongue.* Lucretius consoles 
himself for the difficulty of his subject, by the reflection that he is 
treading untrodden paths, drawing from untouched fountains, and 
gathering poetic flowers where none ever gathered them before.f 
jMilfon, in the beginning of Paradise Lost proposes to sing 

' Things nnattempted yet in proso or rhyme.* 

These poets had a just conception of literary merit It is originality 
and originality alone, that confers any valuable and lasting reputa- 
tion. And have we not some reason to fear that we are ' bom in an 
age too late,' to aspire to this pre-eminent excellence ? Has not the 
boldest literary adventurer of the times, room for suspicion that he 
can hope for nothing better than to be the Longinus or Boethius of 
a declining literature, the ardent admirer or the elegant copyist of 
an excellence which he feels he never can emulate ? Poetiy and 
philosophy have been rifled of their sweets. The fairy land of 
imagination, the rich domains of reason have been ravaged and 
ransacked. It seems as if there were no solid ground left ; as if 
those among us who aspire to add new provinces to the empire of 
letters, must plunge into that 

<Dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension ; where length, bteadth and height, 
And time and space are lost ; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy ;* — 

and if, as the poet assures us, the arch fiend himself stood on the 
edge of this wild abyss, pondering his voyage; can any one of mere 
mortal mould be expected rashly to undertake the adventure f 

* Princeps iEolium carmen ad Italos 

Deduxisse Modes. 

Horat. Carmen, lib. ill ode xxx. 

t Nee me animi fallit quam smt obscure ; sed acri 
Perciusil ihyrso laudis apes magna meum cor, 
Et simul incussit suayem mi in pectus amorem 
If uaarum : quo nunc instincUu, mente vigenli 
Avia Pieridam peragro loca, iralHus ante 
Trita lolo : juvat integros accedere fonteis 
Atque baoriri : juvatque novas decerpere 6ore8 
Insignemqae meo capiti petere inde corouam 
Unde prius nuUi velarint tempera Muse. 

JjucnL De Rtnm Natura, lib. i. y, 911—927. 
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The universal diffusion of literature in our times has already been 
noticed. Nothing so much shows the natural equality of mankind, 
as the circumstance, that no accomplishment long remains the pecu- 
liar distinction of a few. ' The sweet lady muses' who once dwelt 
in palaces and had princes for their playfellows, are now the inmates 
of every cottage. That they carry civility, refinement, and the best 
of moral influences with them has been most willingly conceded ; 
but it may well be questioned whether this multiplicity of readers 
does not exert a baneful influence on the writers of the age. 

Gonzalo's imaginary commonweahh has never yet been realized ; 
least of all, that part of which admits 

' No occupation — aU men idle, all — 
And women too;* 

and while the old rule holds, that all who would live must work, it is 
unreasonable to expect any great maturity of judgment, or correct- 
ness of taste in that large portion of the reading world whose souls 
are in their warehouses and workshops, and who regard books only 
as a source of occasional amusement. But no man, and above all, 
no author, is so free from vanity, as to be insensible to popidar 
applause. All desire to be praised and admired, even by those 
whom tliey despise ; and when an epic, manufactured in six weeks, 
and a ' Lady of the Lake ' in half that time, shall gain for the poet 
the praise of ten thousand tongues, how can we expect, that, 
sacrificing present notoriety to future glory, he will devote years to 
a single work, write and rewrite, erase and blot, till the gross and 
heavy substance which clogged and obscured his first conceptions, 
is purged away ; till meaning breathes in every sentence, and fire 
sparkles in every line — ^laboring on in poverty and sickness ; living 
above the world while he is in it ; scorning pleasure, contemning 
wealth, a stranger to gaiety, scarcely tasting oidomestic endearments 
or social delights,* and this, too, with the prospect before him, that 
when he presents his countrymen with the fruits of his toil, they will 

' Like the base Judean, throw a pearl away 
Richer than all their tribe/ 

reject and spurn the giver — ^who has the heroic spirit to undergo all 
this, even though Fame herself should stoop from heaven, and 
whisper in his ear a promise of immortality ? 

Byron, in his famous satire, accuses Sir Walter Scott of writing 
more for love of money than zeal for letters. The charge has some 
appearance of truth. But it is somewhat surprising, that one who 
affected singularity so much as did Lord Byron, should follow the 
example of all commonplace advisers since the world began — tell 

* Obterendee sunt omnea volaptates \ relinquenda studia delectationis \ ludua, jocus, con- 
▼iTiiim sermo est pene familiarinm deterendus. Cicero, OraHopro AT. Coelio. chap. 19. 
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what ought to be done, and then show by his own conduct, what 
ought to be avoided. It certainly was ill advised in the noble poet, 
so rashly to betray his own and his brethren's mfirmity. The 
laborer is doubtless worthy of his hire ; but it is in literature as in 
religion, he who receives bis good things in this life, ought not to 
expect to be carried by the angels inta Abraham's bosom. 

British journalists, as every body knows, haVe brought a charge 
against America, that she produces no gre^t writers. Perhaps the 
safest answer would be to retort the charge, and assure our trans- 
adantic brethren, that we are only sick of the same disorder which 
has brought them so near death's door. 

' Pallida mors equo.ptilsat pede pauperum tabomas 
Regiimque turres.* 

More than a quarter of the nineteenth century has already elapsed, 
yet how few permanent additions has it made to English literature. 
The varied and exuberant beauties of the Waverley novels, have 
gained for Sir Walter Scott a lasting name ; and the exquisitely 
harmonious diction, the graceful fancy and the rich humor of our 
own Irving, promise to secure him a permanent reputation ; but what 
other of all our contemporary authors, can justly anticipate theproud 
distinction of standing in the first rank of English classics ? Byron, 
no doubt, has many enthusiastic admirers ; but contemporary fame, 
and, most of all, the fame of a poet among his contemporaries, is 
extremely delusive. Sylvester once had more admirers than Shaks- 
peare, and Cleiveland eclipsed the rising reputation of Milton. 
Byron undoubtedly possessed great talents, but instead of treasuring 
up his strength for one great effort, he wasted it on a thousand 
unworthy subjects. Like most of his contemporaries he has written 
much and finished nothing ; and already the hasty and uncemented 
structure of his fame trembles from its foundations. Wordsworth too, 
wants neither admirers nor imitators, and perhaps the disciples of this 
school console themselves for their master's want of present popularity 
by the examples which have just been mentioned. Let them beware 
how they deceive themselves.* Some writers are so extremely 
unfortunate as to be neglected by their own age, and forgotten by 
posterity. He who wishes for rational admiration ought to write 
intelligibly. It is as difficult to admire as it is to believe what we 
cannot understand. Byron and Wordsworth are. in some respects 
much alike. Both seem to feel the impulses of poetic inspiration, 

* We differ from our able correspondeot here. We think time will mellow rather than 
corrode the fame of Wordsworth. If we have not wholly mistaken its temper, his is a 
more enduring poetiy than Byron's — far more enduring than that of all otlier of his contem- 
porariefl. He will stand out irom his age, we doubt not, as Shakspeare and Milton do from 
thein, and t>e more studied and better appreciated centuiy after centoiy, as thev are. 

Editor. 
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but to feel them imperfectly. Both seem to clutch at some ideal 
vision of beauty and magnificence, which forever eludes their grasp. 
We now and then catch glimpses of their meaning, but they are 
conU'nually rivalling the obscurity of the Delphic prophetess. 

But why pursue this criticism further. Why, like the fantastic 
pursuivants that flitted around Dun-Edin's cross the night before the 
fatal battle of Flodden, call off the names of the ' gallant and the 
gay' who are doomed to a long oblivion ? Time needs no herald. 
Already has he marked his victims, already are they wasting away 
beneath his touch. 

This may seem but a gloomy picture of the present prospects of 
literature. It is drawn in a spirit, not of exultation, but of sadness. 
And let those who are disgusted by its dark and sullen tints, prove 
it to be false, by producing two or three original works of sterling 
value— ft Fairy Queen, an Amelia, a Spectator, a History like 
Hume's, or an Essay like Locke's, and they will find no one so ready 
to acknowledge their merits and sound their praises, no admirer so 
fond, and no friend so true, as he who now tells of barrenness and 
decay. h. 



THE SHUNAMITE.* 

It wm a sultry day of summer time. 
The sun pour*d down upon the ripen'd grain 
With quivering heat, and the suspended leaves 
Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills 
Stood still, and the divided flock were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots, 
And the sky look'd like silver, and it seom*d 
As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 
Of nature had run down, and ceas'd to beat. 

' Haste thee, my child !' the Syrian mother said, 
* Thy father is athirst' — and from the depths 
Of the cool well under the leaning tree. 
She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 
Of God's sweet goodness stirring at her heart, 
She bless'd her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. And he went lightly on, 
With his soft hands press'd closely to the cool 
Stone vessel, and his litUe naked feet 
Lifted with watchful care, and o'er the hills, 

• 2 Kings iv. 18-^. 
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And thro' the li^ht green hollows, where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept his way, 
Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts, 
Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burden down. 

Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stay'd not within the shadow of the tree. 
But with a joyous industry went forth 
Into the reapers' places, and bonnd up 
His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 
The pliant withs out of the shining straw, 
Cheering their labor on, till they forgot 
The very weariness of their stooping toil 
In the beguiling of his earnest mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 
Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Press'd hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppression of a cry, 
He uttered a faint murmur, and fell bacc 
Upon the loosen'd sheaf, insensible. 

They bore him to his mother, and he lay 
Upon her knees till noon — and then he died ! 
She had watch'd every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gaz'd in upon 
The dreamy languor of his listless eye, 
And she had laid back all his sunny curls, 
And kiss'd his delicate Up, and lifted him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong— 
His beauty was so unlike death ! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had leam*d 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 
In his unconscious infancy — 

— « So stiU ! 
Tis a soft sleep ! How beautiful he lies, 
With his fidr forehead, and the roey veins 
Playing so fireshly in his sunny cheek ! 
How could they say that he would die ! Oh God ! 
I could not lose him ! I have treasured all 
His childhood in my heart, and even now, 
As he has slept, my memory has been there, 
Counting like ingots all his winning wayi^- 
His unforgotten sweetness.— 

— " Tet so still !— 
How like this breathless slumber is to death ! 
I could believe that in that bosom now 
There were no pulse — ^it beats so languidly ! 
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I eannot 8e« it stir ; but hit red lip ! — 
Death would not be ao very beautiful ! 
And that half smile — would death have left that there ? 
— ^And should I not have felt that he would die ? 
And have I not wept over him ? — and praj'd 
Morning and night for him ? — and could he die ? 
— No— God will keep him. He will be my pride 
Many long years to come, and this fair hair 
Will darken like his fiither's^ and his eye 
Be of a deeper blue when he is grown ; 
And he wHl be so tall, and I shall look 
With such a pride upon him ! — He to die !'* 
And the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 
And smiled, as if 'twere mockery to think 
That such fiur things could perish — 

— Suddenly 
Her hand shrunk from him, and the color fled 
From her fiz*d lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Her hand had touched 
His forehead, as she dallied with his hair — 
And it was cold — like clay ! Slow — ^very slow 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 
She sat a moment and her eyes were clos'd 
In a still prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and press'd it earnestly— 
And put her lip to his — and look'd again 
Fearfolly on him — and then, bending low, 
She whisper'd in his ear, " My son ! — My son !" 
And as the echo died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay there stUl, 
Motionless on her knee — ^the truth would come ! 
And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 
Were crush'd, she lifted him and held him cloee 
Into her bosom — ^with a mother's thought— 
As if death had no power to touch him there ! 



The man of God came forth, and led the child 
Unto his mother, and went on his way. 
And he was there — ^her beautiful — her own — 
Living and smiling on her — ^with his arms 
Folded about her neck, and his warm breath 
Breathing upon her lips, and in her ear 
The music of his gentle voice once more ! 

Oh for a burning word that would express 
The measure of a mother's holy joy. 
When God has given back to her her child 
From death's dark portal. It surpaMath words. 
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REVIEW. 

The Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele, comisitng of 
Lectures on English Poetry, TaieSy and other Miscellaneous Pieces^ 
in Prose and Verse. Smithy Elder d& Co. London. 

There is a feeling mingled up with our admiration of genius when 
not absolutely of the first order, which gives our interest in its possessor 
almost the character of an affection. The ' tall spirits' of our race 
win from us, for the time, a louder admiration, and we are ever 
ready, in the triumph of supreme power, or the terrible beauty of the 
poet's madness, or the dizzy reach of philosophy into the depths of 
Heaven, to forget the lesser and more familiar spirits, who walk 
our own sphere, and dream dreams like ours, and make our daily 
interests the subject of their analysis or the burthen of their song. 
There is an exciting mystery in the solitary path of greatness, which 
absorbs and bewilders us while its splendid results are flashing upon 
onr eyes. Our wonder is a species of worship, a phantasm of idolatry, 
which, however earnest in itself, apd flattering to its object, is both 
too indefinite and too violent to endure. We are dazzled and 
exhausted with so much abstract admiration. We need the refresh- 
ment of our sympathies to sustain us in that thin atmosphere, and we 
come down to those whom we can love and appreciate while we admire, 
and cling to ^hem with a closer regard for our sometime forgetfulness. 
It is the difference of the sun and the stars. Our affections awake, 
and our better nature has a freer pulse under the shining of those 
timid and pure lamps hung up in the darkness ; and though the sun 
has more glory, it is only on the stars that our look lingers, and our 
eyes are not pained with contemplation. 

It is on this principle, perhaps, that in history we are more interested 
for the courtier than the king; and, in the story of a battle, remember 
the daring of the boy longer than the chivalry of the knight ; and even 
in fiction, the perfections of the hero are often forgotten in the weak- 
nesses or humble virtues of the inferior characters. We love the 
unfortunate Mary more than the regal Elizabeth, Buckingham better ^ 
than Charles, Ariel better than Prospero, Gulnare better than Medora. 
We would rather be the Knight of the Leopard with the stolen love 
of Edith, than Richard Plantagenet with the proper duty tad the 
allowed service of the stately Berengaria. 

In OUT sympathy with genius, too, there is something in the mere 
possibility of doing its possessor service, which involves the heart 
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Who ever dreamed that he could have lent Milton an arm in his 
blindness, or comforted Dante in his imprisonment, or softened the 
frozen misanthropy of Byron; and yet who has ever read of Chatterton 
and Keats and Shelley, and the lamented subject of our present criti- 
cism, without a feeling of impatient regret that he could not have 
been there to comfort them under neglect, or want, or bitter disap- 
pointment, and assure them of a coming and just appreciation. It is 
not that they are not finer spirits than ourselves, and have not 
written that which we never could have written — but they are like 
magicians whose wand we have handled, and the rime of whose 
incantation is in our own language, and familiar to our own memory. 
We can bring them in imagination to our firesides, and link them 
with common associations, and feel that they have natures like our 
own, save a higher tendency and a happier direction ; and when we 
read their books, it is not with unmingled wonder and astonishment 
at power we cannot comprehend, but it is gazing on resemblances of 
our own airy castles, and shapes which, in our vanity, we half believe 
to be shadows of ourselves, and our capacities as they might have 
been but for the cares of life, and the leaden influence of riches. 

It is with this feeling of fellowship and regard, that we read the 
works of Henry Neele. They are of that character which wins most 
upon the feelings, and gives the best security for the heart of the 
writer. Not only do we know that he would have sympathized with 
all our impressions of beauty, and our more secret because finer and 
more elevated sentiment, but we are satisfied that he was a pure man. 
Extreme refinement of taste can only be the gift of the virtuous. 
Vice, grossness — anything that dims the purity of the soul — destroys 
the fine vision, and deadens the quick ear, and blunts the acute sensi- 
bilities. The very organs of taste are lost by the debasement of the 
mind to which they minister. This is true only in a degree of other 
kinds of talent Power and strong pathos, though dependant upon 
taste to a degree, are not made up of it. Our passions can be wrought 
upon without any very nice discrimination of its lights and shadows. 
But in the works of taste and feeling, there can be no error in our 
--appreciation of the writer. If his perceptions are delicate, and his 
thoughts separated, not only from palpable grossness, but from the 
remoter links of impure allusion, we are certain of his character. 
We read his books as we would talk with a friend, and cherish him, 
as we do Addison and Gray and Roscoe — ^with a memory of love. 

The genius of Henry Neele was rather one of taste than talent. 
His poetry seems to have been a natural result of a rare sense of 
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beauty — ^the expression of pleasure in the loveliness of outward 

things, and the fine creations of other and loftier spirits than his own. 

He was evidently a man of delicate and acute senses ; possessing 

what Wordsworth finely phrases, 

' An inevitable ear. 
And an eye pnustised like a blind man's touch.' 

With little or no creative power, he had a peculiar faculty of appre- 
ciation, and relished, to a degree unknown to most readers, the hidden 
meanings, and the sweet refinements of poetry. There is a class of 
men in the world, (and we are not certain that Henry Neele did not 
belong to them,) who are meant to be the happiest of God's creatures 
— ^but not poets. It is reserved for them to walk the inner temples of 
nature, and hear harmonies inaudible to their fellow men, and find 
out the secrets of subtle beauty, and the links of fine mysteries. They 
are like seeing men in a world of the blind ; or hearing men in a 
world of the deaf. It is as if the mortal film were already removed, 
and they could see into another sphere. The earth is a different 
place to them, and they walk it like angels, with a higher knowledge, 
and a far more elevated conception and enjoyment of its cunning 
workmanship. With all this, they have no originating power, and 
therefore it is that we say they should not be poets. They have, it 
is true, finer faculties than their fellow men, but they are faculties 
meant to gladden their own bosoms, and gratify those who can come 
familiarly and delight in them. The friendships of men thus gifled 
are invaluable. Their love is beautiful, because it is always elevated 
and refined. They are the light of the circle in which they move, 
and go on through life, if their feelings are not embittered, giving 
pleasure to all around them, and winning deep measures of respect 
and affection. To a certain extent they will write beautiful poetry, 
and it is well if they can be made to consider it only as an elegant 
accomplishment, and a pleasant gift among friends. It will pass well 
with their indulgent appreciation and its local interest, but it is not 
strong enough to come out and wrestle with criticism, and be com- 
mitted without fear to the burning ordeal of time. It is the dissonant 
quality of such finely mingled natures, that they are ambitious. They 
feel that they are superior to those about them, and they would win 
from others the tribute they have themselves given from the very 
depths of their souls to genius. They know from their own thrilling 
bosoms the splendid idolatry men pay to intellectual power, and they 
would themselves be the magicians to shew us spirits of their own 
Galling up^ and unfold to us a universe of their own unassisted crea- 
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tion. It is not enough to stand aside and enjoy these things with a 
finer relish than other men. They must hare a like triumph with the 
great mover, and a like niche in the temple of human fame ; and 
when, from their real taste, and minds imbued with the color of their 
acquisitions, they start with a bright promise, and are cried up by the 
undiscerning as fair candidates for the palm, they are confirmed in 
their giddy delusion, and press upward — till, suddenly, their wings 
melt, and the cold truth of public opinion comes home to them, and 
they are confounded, as if the thunder had stricken them down. 

We would not say that Henry Neele should never have written at 
all, but we would say that he should not have been ambitious of fame 
as a poet. He has, it is true, left us some poetry which we would not 
have lost, and would not willingly forget ; but it is his prose by which 
he will be remembered. Creative power, which he had not, is neces- 
sary to poetry. Taste and knowledge are sufficient for prose, and 
these he had abundantly. He was a skilful critic, and a nervous and 
chaste narrative writer. If he had confined himself to these, we 
believe he would have been a happier man — ^nay, more — we believe it 
possible it might have saved him from himself He died by his own 
hand, " the victim" says his biographer, ** of an overwrought imagi- 
nation." This is general language, but who shall say what gave the 
color to his distempered fancy? We know that he had friends — ^many 
and ardent ones ; that he was respected and beloved by those from 
whom it was an honor ; that he was not the victim of vice, and that 
his worldly prospects were, at least, fair. There is everything in his 
previous circumstances to make the world wonder at the catastrophe. 
Who will tell us why he, to whom it promised so much, wearied of 
life ? We would not seem wiser than our contemporaries, but we 
believe that the sting of his madness was disappointed ambition. The 
first draught of praise — a draught whose unmingled and delirious 
intoxication can never be felt but once, but is worth, in its one magnifi- 
cent dream, the sum of a hundred common lives — he won by poetry. 
It chained him to it forever. Poetry was thenceforth his idol. Fame, 
distinction, were his perpetual dream. Success became the breath of 
his being, and he died — for even justice was denied him 1 

We do not think we have stated this too strongly. We believe the 
influence of unfair criticism to be all, and more, than we have repre- 
sented. The painful sensitiveness of men of imaginative minds on 
the subject of their productions, has hitherto been culpably disre- 
garded. We do not refer now to the attacks of the low and the 
envious. There must be blackguardism in literature, as in everything 
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else ; but it is ever virulent and personal, and its malice is too visible 
to injure, and can excite only contempt. We speak of the higher 
critics — ^men who are, or ought to be, superior to envy and petty 
prejudices. From such men injustice in criticism is a heavy thing to 
bear. It is not the pride of the author which is most offended. Far 
less is it vanity. He may — he doubtless does — take pleasure in 
worldly consideration ; but, to the highminded scholar, fame is ever a 
secondary and incidental thing. Poetry with him is not a mere 
intellectual product — a web wrought with an unimpassioned and cold 
skill from dead and passive material. It is a work done in the sanc- 
tuary of his own heart. It is his awn feeling, and his own character. 
Affections, which, by the commonest courtesy of society, it is an 
outrage to allude lightly to, are there expressed in all their natural 
truth and fervor. He has lived them over again, and aa vividly as at 
first, in his solitary labor. He has described the passionate impatience 
of his childhood, and the fiery impulses of his youth, and the de^ 
stirrings of his manhood's many and strong emotions, and they are as 
sacred and as delicate to him, there— -in the visible garb of poetry— as 
the same feelings kept holy and apart in the silence of other men's 
bosoms. If you would know how criticism affects such men, try it 
by this standard. Imagine your best and most sensitive feelings sub- 
jected for one moment to the rude handling of men who are bound 
by no law and less principle to respect them, and to whom ridicule 
m its most unfeeling guise is a professional indulgence I It is idle 
^ to talk of ' indifference' and the 'contempt of superior mind.' The 
critic, such as we speak of, is too high in his place for that He can 
affect materially the public opinion — ^not of the author's writings 
merely — ^but of his heart and character. He can give to the eyes 
that pass him in his walks a look of ridicule. He may associate him 
in the minds of those whose respect is the life of his heart with ludi- 
crous imager— -nay— rhe may destroy his own sdf-confidence — and 
what is far more, his own self-respect Is it at all reasonable to look 
that an author should be insensible to such power? He may not shew 
his suffering. He may not at its mention change color, or betray 
uneasiness. He may, even, in his brighter moments, and among the 
kind offices of his friends, forget and banish it; but, in the depression 
which must come with exhausted strength — when the fever of mind 
is preying upon him, and bis diseased eye sees nothing that is bright, 
and magnifies tenfold everything that is painful — ^then it is that the 
little insults of criticism, and its effect upon the world, are exagr 
gerated to a degree that is insupportable. The ialse and hasty 
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judgment of an individual seems to him the voice of unirersal opinion, 
and the bitter sneer of the critic fastens on his brain like the poisoned 
chaplet of Alethe that ' would not come away.' 

We remember when the name of Henry Neele was first generally 
noticed in the English Journals. We remember their criticisms on 
his poetry, and our then conviction of their utter unreasonableness and 
cruelty. He was not abused, like Byron. He was not treated with 
contempt and ridicule, like Wordsworth. He was not heaped, openly, 
with scorn and bitterness, like Southey. He could have borne these. 
His pride would have strengthened him. He could have borne even 
a fair measure of his powers — though it might have undeceived him 
bitterly. But he could not bear — from the first critics in the kingdom 
— from the arbiters of the claims of genius for a whole nation — the 
indifference which is a disguised scorn, the qualified praise, the 
considerate mercy of their cold encouragement, and, not least, their 
utter and damning misapprehension of the whole scope and bearing 
of his powers. He had written afler the dictates of his heart. He 
had dwelt upon beauty. He had searched out the delicate and dainty 
secrets of nature and feeling. He had looked on the bright side of 
the world, and cared only for summer, and abandoned himself utterly 
to the gentle and holy influences for which he alone lived, and which 
had flowed through his heart like a living stream from his childhood 
up — and because this was all — because he had confined himself to 
the bright and beautiful — because his poetry was not drugged with 
the fierce hatred of Byron, or darkened with the harrowing gloom of 
the Inferno, or sublime like Milton, or supernatural like Schiller and 
Maturin, or all these, and more, like Shakspeare — for these offences, 
we say, he was looked coldly on by English reviewers — ^men who could 
not, or would not see that he had not attempted all these things — ^that 
beauty and not strength, music and not thunder, feeling and sweetness 
and gentle thoughts, and not frenzy or the bad passions, were his aim 
and his whole ambition. They gave him no credit for what he had 
done. Oh no 1 It was much easier to pity him for what he had not, 
*' He never could be a poet, for he had no strength." *' His poetry 
would not live — for where was its powerful description, its intense 
interest, its thrilling pathos, its horrible catastrophe V* " His conceits 
were pretty, but tame and effeminate." ** Good versification, but no 
abruptness." '' He might do something — perhaps, when he was older, 
he would write better — ^but with every wish for his success, they feared 
his poetry would not outlive him." Oh the cant of criticism 1 Is 
beauty nothing 7 Is music nothing ? Are our better and purer natures 
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nolhsog— the sonshine, and the dew, and the blessed air of heaven-* 
all nothing ? Is there but one excellence in writing — power % — but 
one object in poetry — ^horror ? — but one feature in the universe of Grod 
— the terrible and strong ? Ay — ^but you *^ must have your antitheses." 
** It is dull to praise always." You '' must damn an author now attd 
then for variety." Tour"*' Review must live !" And so^ to spice an 
article — to amuse the idle hour of a reader — the hopes of a deserving 
writer are crushed, and his heart broken I 

We do not mean to say that Henry Neele's poetry was unexcep- 
tionable, or that fault should not have been found with it in criticism. 
We object to nothing that is true, be it ever so severe. But we would 
have had his taste admitted — his perceptions of beauty admitted — his 
purity and refinement and tenderness admitted. And then — if his 
peculiar walk in poetry was not to the taste of the critic — ^if it was too 
spiritual, too quiet, too exclusively beautiful — I would have him say 
so, candidly and fairly, and not freeze the unhappy writer with faint 
praise lor qualities he did not possess, and neglect, wholly, tl^e excel- 
lencies at which he alone aimed. 

We are as much an enemy to the asatittentality of writing as any 
one. We have been as much annoyed by boarding school poetry, and 
lack-a-daisical prettyisms. But we dislike equally the morbid depravity 
of taste, which craves only a constant and unnatural excitement. One 
of two things must be true : — the reviewers of the day are, as a class, 
men of impure taste : or reviewing, to be palatable to periodical 
readers, most be reckless and extravagant. If the former is true, 
there should be a remedy in public opinion, and if the latter, it is high 
time that the tone was changed, and the best feelings of our race were 
secured from oiArage. There can be no objection to fair criticism. 
A manly and respectful disapprobation never awoke resentment in the 
breast of a sensible writer. It is the injustice, tlw mbapprehension, 
the malice of criticism that rankles. 

But we are dwelling too long upon this. It may be for the health 
of literature that reviewers should exist, but we cannot but feel while 
so many instances have come to our knowledge of fine spirits crushed 
and embittered — ^while, even in our own time, Keats and Neele have 
probaUy died, and Byron and Shelley have been estranged from Uieir 
best tendencies by insulting and unjust criticism — ^that there should 
be, upon so much and so arbitrary power, a restraint sufficient to keep 
it wholesome and humane. 

The work before us is a considerable volume, containing principally 
those literary remains of Henry Node, which have not been before 
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collected in a fonnal book. A brief but interesting biographical 
sketch is placed at the beginning, of which the following extracted 
passages will give a hasty outline. 

'' The late Henry Neele was the second son of a highly respectable map and 
heraldic enmver in the Strand, where he was bom Jannary ££ith, 1796 ; and 
upon his father's removing to Kentish Town, was tjiere sent to school, as a dailv 
boarder, and continued at the saine seminary until his education was completea. 
At this academy, thoueh he became an excellent French scholar, yet he acquired 
little Latin, and less Greek ; ' and, in fact, displayed no very devoted application 
to, or even talent for, study of any sort : with the exception of poetry.* 

*^ Haying made choice of the profession of law, he was, upon leaving school, 
articled to a respectable attorney ; and, after the usual period of prorationacy 
experience, was admitted to practice, and commenced business as solicitor. 

*' It was during the progress of his clerkship, in Jan. 1817, that Henry Neefo 
made his first appearance as an author, bv publishing a volume of Poems ; its 
contents were principally lyrical, and the iU fated Collins was, avowedly, his chief 
model. 

'' In July, 1820, Mr. Neele printed a new edition of his Odes, &c., with con- 
siderable additions ; and in March, 1823, published a second volume of dramatic 
and miscellaneous Poetry, dedicated by permission to Miss Joanna Baillie. 

" Ardent and enthusiastic in all his undertakings, Mr Neele 's literary industry 
was now amply evinced by his frequent contributions to the Monthly Magazine 
and other periodicals ; as well as to the Forget-Me-Not, and several contempcnrary 
annuals. Having been long engaged in studying the poets of the olden time, 
particularly the great masters of Uie drama of uie age of Queen Elizabeth, for 
all of whom, but more especially for Shakspeare, he felt the most enthusiastic 
veneration, he was well qualified for the composition of a series of Lectures on 
English Poetry, fi'om the diiys of Chaucer down to those of Cowper, which he 
completed in the winter of X&Ho'j and delivered, first at the Russell, and subse- 
quently at the Western Literary Institution in the spring of 1827. These Lec- 
tures were most decidedly successful ; and both public and private opinion coin- 
cided in describing them as * displaying a high tone of poetical feeling in the 
Lecturer, and an mtimate acquaintance with the beauties and blemishes of his 
criticism.' 

'^ In the early part of 1827, Mr. Neele published a new edition of all his Poems, 
collected into two volumes ; and in the course of the same year produced his last 
and greatest work, the ' Romance of English History,' which was dedicated, by 
permission, to his majesty ; and though extending to tiiree volumes, and, firom its 
very nature, requiring much antiquarian research, was comjieted in little more 
than six months. Flattering as was the general eulogium which attended this 
publication, yet the voip|^ of praise was mingled with Uie warnings of approach- 
ing evil ', and, like the/lightmng which melts the sword within its scabbard, it is 
but too certain that the incessant labor and anxiety of mind attending its comple- 
tion, were the chief sources of that fearful malady which, so speeduy destroyed 
him. 

" With the mention of a new edition of Shakspearo^s Plays, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Neele as editor, for which his enthusiastic reverence for the poet 
of ' all time ' peculiarly fitted him, but which, for the want of patronage, termi- 
nated after the publication of a very few nambers, closes the record of his literary 
labors, and hastens the narration of that ' last scene of all,' which laid him in an 
untimely grave. Henry Neele fell by his own hand; the victim of an over- 
wrought imagination. On the morning of Thursday, Feb. 7th, 1828, when he 
had scarcely passed his thirtietli birth day, he was found dead in his bed, with but 
too positive evidences of self-destruction. The unhesitating verdict of the coro- 
ner's inquest was insanity, as he had exhibited unquestionable symptoms of 
derangement on the day preceding. 

'* In person, Mr. Neele was considerably below the middle stature ; but his 
features were singularly expressive, and his brilliant eyes betokened ardent feeling 
and vivid imagination. Happily, as it has now proved, though his disposition was 
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in the higheit decree kind, sociabley and affectionate, he was not married. His 
short life passed, indeed, almost without events ; it was one of those obscure but 
humble streams which have scarcely a name in the mass of existence, and which 
the traveller passes by without inquiring either its source or its direction. His 
retiring manners kept him comparatively unnoticed and unknown, excepting by 
those with whom he was most intimate ; and from their grateful recollection his 
memory will never be efiaced. He was an excellent son ; a tender brother ; a 
sincere friend. He was beloved most by those who knew him best ; and at his 
death, left not one enemy in the world." 

Mr. Neele's last and principal work, ' The Romance of History/ 
haa been republished in this country, and generally read and noticed. 
We will not stop to speak of it at length, for we presume most of our 
readers have pronounced for themselves upon its excellence. His 
' Lectures upon English Poetry/ however, which are published for 
the first time in the work before us, are less known, and a few extracts 
(all we have room to give,) may be found interesting. 

In his Introductory Analysis he remarks : — 




As 

wound 

craving after intellectual beauty and sublimity. There is a mental appetite, 
which it is as necessary to satisfy as the corporeal one. There are maladies of 
mind, which are even more destructive than those of the body ; and which, as the 
sound of the sweet harp of David drove the demon out of Saul, have been known 
to yield to the soothing influence of poetry." 

After speaking of the earliest English poetry, the Monkish Rhymes, 
the Troubadour Poems^ the Metrical Romances of Thomas the Rhy- 
mer, Piers Plowman and others, and giving a more extended criticism 
of Chaucer and his immediate followers, he makes the following inter- 
esting remarks upon the Shaksperian age : — 

*' The reign of Queen Elizabeth is the most illustrious period in the literary 
history of modern Europe. Much has been said of the ages of Leo the tenth, of 
Louis the fourteenth, and of Queen Anne, but we are prepared to shew that |ke 
literary trophies of the first mentioned period are more splendid and important, than 
those of all the other three united. We are not alluding merely to what passed 
in our own country. The superiority of the literary efforts of that age to all the 
productions of Engly^h genius before or since, is too trite a truism to need our 
advocacy. But it is not so generally known that durfng the same period the 
other nations of Europe produced their master spirits ; and that Tasso, Camoens, 
and Cervantes, were contemporary with Shakspeare. Weigh these toxa names 
against those of all who have ever written since the revival of learning, to the pre- 
sent time, and the latter will be found to be but as dust in the balance. But, though 
we have named only the four master spirits of that period, yet there is a troop 
behind, more numerous than those which were shewn in Banquo's glass. Spen- 
ser, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Massinger, Lope de Vega, Calderon, Marino, these are 
bright names, which cannot be lost, even in tbe overwhelming splendor of those 
which we have already mentioned. In Spain and England, literature, apd espe- 
cially dramatic Uterature, flourished simultaneously \ and a similarity of taste 
and genius appears to have pervaded both nations. Spain appears to be our more 
natural ally in literature ', and, it is a curious fact, that, after the poetry of both 
nations had for a long period been sunk in tameness and mediocrity, it should at 
the same time, luddraiy spring into pristine vigor and beauty, both in the Island 
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and ia the Peninmila ; for Melandez, Qaiatana and Gonztlw af» the witrtli j eon- 
temporarieB of Byron, Wordsworth, Scott and Moore. Two great autliorB ol 
each natioiii hare also exhibited some cHrious coiacidences, both in the itrnctnre 
of their minds, and in the accidents of their lives. Ben Jonson fought in the 
English army against the Spaniards in the Netherlands, and Lope de Vega aeoom* 
panied the Spanish Armada for the invasion of England. Shafcspeare and Qvt* 
vantes, the profoandest masters of the human heart which the modem world has 
produced, were neither of them mere scholars shot up in the seclusion of a studjr ; 
Doth were busily engaged in active life, although one merely trod the mimic 
stage, and the otiier acted a part in the world's great theatre ; ooth were afflicted 
wiw a bodily infirmity ; Shakiqpeare was lame, and Cervantes had loet a hand , 
and, still a stranger coincidence remains, for both died upon the same day." 

In the second Lecture occur the following remarks, which are a 
little original, and shew (be nice discrimination of the writer : — 

'' Before I proceed farther, it will be requisite to state the sense in which I 
shall use two words which will necessarily occur very frequently in the course of 
these Lectures— namely, Genius and Taste. Genius, I should say, is the power 
of production ; Taste is the power of appreciation. Genius is creation ; Taste 
is selection. Horace Walpole was a man of great taste, without an atom of 
genius. Nathaniel Lee was a man of genius, without taste. Dryden had more 
genius than Pope. Pope had more taste than Drydon. Many instances may be 
adduced of obesity of taste in men of genius ; especially with reference to their 
own works. Milton, who had genius enough to produce < Paradise Lost,' had not 
taste enough to perceive its superiority over ' raradise Regained.' Rowe, who 
produced so many successful tragedies, all of which — although I am no violent 
admirer of them — ^possessed a certain degree of merit, valued himself most upon 
the yirretched ribaldry in his comedy of the ' Biter.' Dr. Johnson was proud of 
his Dictionary, and looked upon the Rambler as a trifle of which he ought almost 
to be ashamed. The timidity and hesitation with which many juvenile authors 
have ventured to lay their works before the public, and their surprise when public 
opinion has stamped them as works of high merit, have been attributed to hu- 
mility and bashfiilness. The fiust, howerer, is often otherwise ; it is not humility, 
but want of taste. Genius, or the power of producing such works, is not 
accompanied by taste or the power or appreciating them. Taste is of a later 
growth in the mind than genius ; and the reason, I think, is obvious. Genius is 
mnate ; a part and portion of the mind ; born with it ; while taste is the result of 
observation, and inquiry, and experience. However the foUytfind vanity of igno- 
rance and presumption may have deluged the public with worthless productions, 
there can be no doubt that the deficiency of taste in men of genius, has deprived 
the world of many a work of merit and originality. Genius is often startled at 
the boldness of her own ideas ; while 

' Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.' " 

He pays a beautiivl and just tribute to Spenser : — 

" When we open the volumes of Spenser, we leare this *■ working day world,' 
as Rosalind calls it, behind us. We are no longer in it, nor of it. We are intro- 
duced to a new creation, new scenes, new manners, new characters. The laws 
of nature are suspended or revised. The possible, the probable, and the practi- 
cable, all these are throiKSpkehind us. The mighty wizard, whose spell is upon 
OS, waves but his wand, and a new world starts into existence, inhabited by nothmg 
but the marvellous and the wild. Spenser is the very antipodes of Shakspeare. 
The latter is of the earth, earthly. His most etherial &ncies have some touch of 
mortahty about them. His wildest and most visionary characters savor of ha- 
manity. Whatever notes he draws forth from his harp, it is the strings of the 
human heart that he touches. Spenser's hero is always honor, truth, i^or, and 
courtesy, but it is not man. His heroine is meekness, chastity, constancy, 
beauty, but it is not woman. His landscapes are fertihty, magnificence, verdore, 
aplaadory hot they ave nel nature. His pictures have no relier; they are ail light. 
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or all abadbw ; ihvtMn aU winder, Imt no trnlb. Still do I not eoimplamof them; 
nor woold I liaTO tkem other than what the|rare. They are delightml and match- 
leM in their way. They are dreama ; fflorioos, soul entrancing dreams. They 
are audacious, hut magnificent fiklsehocxM. They are like the palaces built in the 
elonds ; the domes, tSs turrets, the towers, the long drawn terraces, the srial 
hattlements, who does not know that they have no stable existence f But who 
does not sigh when they pass away ?** 

His remarks upon Pope are just and somewhat original : — 

" Of Pope, it is scarcely too much to say, that there is not a rough or discordant 
line in all that he has written. His thoughts, so often brilliant and original, sparkle 
more brightly by reason of the elegant and flowing rhjrmes in which they sre 
expressed ; and even when the idea is feeble or common-place, the music of the 
▼ersification almost atones for it : the ear is satisfied although the mind is disap- 
pointed. Still, it must be confessed, that Pope carries his refinement too far ; 
nis sweetness eloffs at last ; his music wants the introduction of discords to give 
fhll effect to the narmony. The unpleasant effect produced upon the ear by the 
fi'eqoentlv running of the sense of one line with another, and especially of ccm- 
tipning the sentence firom the last line of one couplet to the first Ime of the next. 
Pope teit and judiciously avoided. Still, fi>r the sense always to find a pause with 
the couplet, and often With the rhyme, will necessarily produce something like 
tedium and sameness. Succeeding authors have been conscious of this foult in 
Pope's versification, and hav#; in some measure, reverted to the practice of his 
predecessors. Lord B^ron, especially, by pauses in the middle of the line, and 
by occasionally, but with judgment and caution, running one line into another 
— enormities at which the poet of whom we are now speMLkin|f would have been 
stricken with horror — has fi^quontly produced effects of which the well tunedy 
but somewhat fettered lyre of Pope was utterly incapable." 

In his notice of Milton we find the following sensible observations 

on descriptive writing : — 

" There are indeed few things by which a writer of real genius is more easily 
known, than by his descriptions. This is the most difficult, and the most delight- 
ful chord of the poet's harp ; and there js, perhaps, nothing in the whole range 
of poetry which gives such unmixed pleasure, as that descriptive of natural 
objects ; while at the same time, in nothing is a depraved taste, or a defect of 
genius, sooner discovered, or more Intolerable. A great fiiult into which descrip- 
tive writers too commonly fall, is the vagueness and indistinctness of their pic- 
tures : they have no specific likeness. Everything is described in generals. No 
new ideas are conveyed to the mind ; but a dim and shadowy phantom seems to 
haunt the brain of the writer. This arises, either firom ignorance of the objects 
described, or from a want of taste to seize and appropriate their characteristic 
features. Whoever enjoys but fiunt and imperfect conceptions himself, must fidl 
in presenting any very vivid or striking picturee to others." 

His appreciation of Ossian is very characteristic : — 

" Osaian's most labored efforts do not strike me as his best. It is in a casual 
expression, in a single simple incident, that he often startles us by the originality 
and force of his ideas. What a picture of desolation does he force upon our 
imagination when describing the ruins of Balclutha by that one unlabored but 
powerful incident : — ' The fox looked out from the window.' The ghost of Crngal, 
the dim and shadowy visitant from another world is also painted by a single stroke 
of the pencil : — * The stars dim twinkled through his form :' and the early death 
of Cormao is prophesied in a simile as original as it is powerfiil :— ^ Death stands 
dim behind thee, like the darkened half of the moon behind its glowing li^ht.' 
The grand characteristic of Ossian is pathos, as that of Homer is invention, 
and that of Milton sublimity. Whether he describes scenery, or delineates cha- 
racter, or narrates evenis, tenderness is the predominating feeling excited in the 
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« 
mind. Wb battle pieces impren qb more with compassion for the mnqnished, 
than admiration for the victor. We feel more sympathy for the sufferings of his 
heroines, than we do of delight at their beauty, llis heroes, if young, are cut 
off before their fame is achieved ; or if old, luLTe survived their strength and 
prowess. Even Fiuffal himself, is at last shewn to us as a feeble ghost, lamenting 
the loss of his mortu fame and vigor." 

We conclude our extracts from these interesting Lectures with the 
following striking critique upon the most interesting class of Shaks- 
peare's characters. 

'' How subtle and fine was Shakspeare's knowledge of the human mind ! How 
beautifully has he, in the three characters of Lear, Edgar, and the Fool, discrimi- 
nated between the real insanity of the first, the assumed madness of the second, 
and the official buffoonery of the third. Lear's thouj^hts are ever dwelling on his 
daughters ; his mind is a desert, and that one idea, like the Banana tree, fixes im 
it its thousand roots, to the exclusion of all others. How different is this from 
the wild farrago of Mad Tom, who is obliged to talk an unintelligible gibberish, 
for the purpose of supporting his assumed part ; through which his real charac|pr 
is every now and then seen, and discovers itself in a sympathy for the unhappy 
king. The conversation of the Fool, on the contrary, is composed of scraps of 
old songs and sayings, which he applies with bitter mirthfiilness to the situation 
of his master. It is also worthy ot notice, among those minute beauties which 
are so oflen passed over without comment, that, as Lear*s misery deepens and 
increases, the witticbms of the Fool become less frequent ; and unable longer to 
indulge in his jests, he shews his sympathy by his silence. This is finely ima- 
^ineo, and worth all the eloquent sorrow that an ordinary playwright would have 
mdited. In the early part of the tragedv, the Fool is as frequent an interlocutor 
as Lear himself; but in tliat powerfully pathetic scene, in which the distracted 
kin^ imagines, that his daughters are bemg arranged before him for their crimes, 
he mdulges in only one sorrv jest at the beginning, and is afterwards mute ; 
while £agar also, unable any longer to play the maniac, exclaims, 

' My tears begin to take his part so much, 
They'll mar my counterfeitmg.' 

It is thus that genius effects its noblest triumphs, by identifying its actors with 
its auditors." 

We should like to make farther extracts from this interesting book, 
but our limits forbid. We think the great fault in them (one which 
belongs less to the natural powers than the education of the writer) 
is a want of sustained spirit and beauty. He was, evidently, not a 
man of much mental discipline, and the fine visions floating in his 
own fanoy, are sometimes but dimly shadowed forth to the reader's 
eye by his irregular pencil. His style is careless, and there is some- 
times visible a deficiency of taste in his language, which, for one who 
had 60 much taste of perception, is rather surprising ; hut the evi- 
dence throughout his works is that of a beautiful and elevated mind- 
one that had followed its own bent rather than the direction of schools, 
and sought out the beauty for which it lived with a caprice and way- 
wardness which afler years might have corrected, though perhaps, 
like the wild grace of a gipsey, it might not be improved hy the 
refinement. 
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THE DEATH RACE. 
Founded on Fact. 

The winds are on the stormy wave, 
With flapping wings and fitftd roar : 

Just then they anng a merry stave, 
Now with a shriek they wildly soar, 

Now laagh by turns and rave. 

The yesty waves in fierce turmoil 
All up along the sounding shore 
Climb fiister, faster than before, 

Then back, like baffled ranks, recoil. 

Unlike that bright and balmy day. 
When here I stood, in merry June, 
And listened to the lively tune 

Of winds and waves in frolic play; 

I saw the distant mountains tall 
In rich transparent azure roll'd, 

And sunset throwing over all 
His radiant robe of qulyering gold. 

A quicker breath was in the trees, 
The hurrying billows grew more dark, 

When, sudden, on the freshening breese. 

Burst, like an answer to the seas, 
A stag hound's deep mouth'd bark. 

And loud and clear the deep bay nug 
In that lone place like sound of fear, 
And scarce I trust my startled ear, 

When, suddenly, there sprung. 
With foaming limbs, and reeking side. 
And noble antlers branching wide, 

A dun-deer on the lead.; 
And close upon his haunches came, 

. With drooping ears and eye of flame, 

A hound, forespent with speed. 

On comes the' stag in furious race ; 
Without a moment*s breathing space, 

One mighty boimd he made, and fell 
Just where the eddying bubbles ride 
On the mid current's rapid tide— 

The staunch hound followed well. 
But different now the straggling strift, 
Small chance have stag or hound for life, 
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Within thy surge, now wild ajid black, 
Thou broad, bright boaom'd Merrimac. 

Dark rolls the river to the main ; 

And on its bounding billow down 
Go stag and hound ; but ne'er again, 

By forest glade or mountain brown, 
That hound shall scent the morning air. 
Or rouse the dun-deer from his lair ; 

Down sinks he in the wave. 
Not so the deer. With sinewy limbs. 
And noble heart, for life he swims, 

Oh, that they might bat save ! 
He nears the land— now, if he gain 
That jutting headland — Oh, in vain ! 
Strong roUs the current — soon he'll be 
On the immeaaurable sea. 

Beyond the wide bay's sted&st strand, 
Stretches a heap of shifting sand : 
A furlong's length, perchance or more, 
It rises from the yellow shore. 
Here the swift river in his pride, 
Fights loudest with the ocean tide. 
When his broad phalanx comes to urge 
Backward the long reluctant surge. 
To this strong breaker, where he whirls 
Up to the skies his howling curls. 
Silent, but swift, in full career, 
Struggling in vain, that good dun-deer 
The blue, deceitful wave doth bear ; 
He may not live a moment there t 
He gains the sand— see ! in his eye, 
Gathers despair's last courage high. 
On come old ocean's dogs ; they glare, 
New fang'd, as for a thousand slaughters, 
When up — how like a thing of air ! 
Over the whole bright host of waters 
Seem'd he to bound ! — alas ! no more ! 

Then burst his heart — ^his struggle's over, 

And the wild rushing waters cover. 
And tear him as they laugh and roar. c. l. 
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ABORIGINES OF AMERICA. 
NO. 1. 

Ever smce the discovery of America, by Columbus, m 1493, it 
bas been an inquiry of considerable interest with the learned, "what 
was the origin of its ancient and first inhabitants ?" When that enter- 
prising navigator first visited the islands, which skirt the eastern 
coast of this continent, between the equator and the northern tropic, 
he found a race of men, by which, according to their own account, 
the places where they resided, and the vicinity, had been long inhab- 
ited. They were in a rude and unciviitzed state, it is true ; and their 
traditions of former and remote events were indistinct and obscure. 
Yet they had the outlines of a tradition, common to all the native 
inhabitants of this new world, respecting the deluge, the dispersion 
of mankind at a very early period, and the emigration of their pro- 
genitors from a far distant country to the northwest, to this conti- 
nent. In his last voyage in 1 503, Columbus visited several places 
on the continent, in the northern parts of South America, where he 
found the natives more numerous and more civilized. And when 
the Spaniards, under Cortez, in 1519, '20, landed on this new conti- 
nent, in the southern part of what is now called North America, pen- 
etrated the interior and conquered the city and kingdom of Mex* 
ico, they met with a crowded population in most places through which 
they passed, which, by their buildings, public and private, then: gar- 
dens and roads, indicated settlements of great antiquity. It is 
evident from the letters written by Cortez to his royal master in 
Spain, and fit)m the journals and accounts of others who accompa- 
nied him,* that the opulence, the improvements and general condi- 
tion of the inhabitants were far superior to tho^ of merely savage 
tribes ; such as were found, at a later period, in the more northern 
and eastern parts of the continent. But, unfortunately, little attention 
was given to the history of the Americans, by the early visitors and 
conquerors of the country. The leader was chiefly, if not wholly 
desirous of weakh. He sought for mines of cold and silver, in the 
bowels of the earth, or for the rich treasures of the Mexican princes. 
His attendants were occupied by the same objects. Their journals 
afibrd only incidental notices of the customs, or of tlie antiquities and 
history of that remarkable people. 

When visited by the Spaniards in 1520, the Mexicans and other 
nations in Anahuac, were not, 'indeed, acquainted with alphabet 

*BeraaI Dias, and the anon^out conqueror^ Herara^ Aaosta and othera who wrote 
later, tnit not withoat great bquiiy and retearch, give a aimilar accoont of the coontiy. 
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writing, or the use of the precious metals as a medium of exchange 
in the common business of society. But they had the knowledge of 
fusing metals ; for die gold and silver ores which abound in that 
coiSntry, were cast into utensils and vessels, and used in their domestic 
dwellings and public temples. The people resided in large towns 
or cities } had permanent cultivations of land and places of fixed 
abode, which was not the case with all the tribes in the northeast of 
the coniinent, nor witli mankind, generally, in a rude and savage 
state. Some* of their cities were very extensive and splendid in 
buildings, and of great population. At the tim^Mexico was con- 
quered by the Spaniards, it was probably as populous as any city of 
Asia, excepting Babylon or Nineveh, within 1000 years from the 
general deluge. The learned Humboldt supposes the population of 
Anahuac, the name given to the territory now called Mexico, was 
then much greater than it has been at any period since. The city 
of Mexico was nine miles in circumference; contained 60,000 
buildings, and about 250,000 inhabitants. Some other cities in this 
quarter. were &Iso extensive and populous. The houses were large 
and elegant, equal to any in old Spain. The country was filled with 
people, and scarcely a foot of land was uncultivated. The palace 
m the city of Mexico had twenty doors of entrance, and one hun- 
dred rooms; and could conveniently hold 4000 people. These, 
surely, are proofs of great antiquity and of civilization, as weU as of 
population and wealth. 

Among the Mexicans, at this period, were found various hiero- 
glyphic paintings, for perpetuating the knowledge of important 
events, connected with the history of their race and nation. Nor 
njust these hieroglyphics be confounded with common, rude draw- 
ings, which are used by the most savage tribes simply to represent 
tlie person or animal which was painted, and which is the earliest 
and rudest effort to make known an absent object. Some of the 
Mexican hieroglyphics were used to express general and abstract 
ideas ; and many to record chronological occurrences, which had 
happened to their ancestors in very remote periods. The learned 
have to regret, that most of these paintings referred to by the Span- 
iards who early visited Mexico, are now no more. Some were 
wantonly destroyed by the military conquerors ; some by the bigoted 
Catholic priests, and some by the natives, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of their oppressors, and some lost through the carelessness 
of illiterate persons, into whose hands tliey fell. Some few indeed 
were taken from the temples and other public buildings, and sent to 
Europe, where they were (rudeM copied and published by Pur- 
chase, in his collection of voyages, m the beginning of the seventeenth 
century* Some were abo coUecied and described by D. Siguenza, 
a native Mexican of family and learning, in the seventeenth century ; 
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but from the inattention of his family these have likewise been lost. 
The MSS. of this very learned Mexican were seen and quoted by 
Boturini, an Italian, and are probably, still preserved in some library 
in Italy or Spain, and may be given to the public, through the labori- 
ous curiosity of tlie antiquarian. Irving, m his life of Colupnbus, 
says, that there are many such manuscripts in existence. He has 
availed himself of some of them in preparing diat interesting work. 
Clavigero and others have asserted the same. There is, at present, 
a particular taste Sot such researches. The discovery and examina- 
tion of these MSS. and paintings, would probably, shed further light 
upon tlie history of the Mexicans, and their more remote ancestors. 
It is very possible also, that the attention now given to Egyptian 
hieroglyphics may lead to results favorable to an explanation of the 
symbolical paintings and figures of the Mexicans. If the latter peo- 
ple sprang directly from the former, of which we very much doubt, 
however, or, if indeed, tliese two people had a common origin, 
which probably, no one will deny, the knowledge of those of one 
nation will affi)rd facilities in explaining those of the other. Nothing 
has yet been discovered to render it certain or probable, that the his- 
torical and chronological paintings of these two people were very 
similar. The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians are now known to 
be partly symbolical, and partly phonetic, or alphabetic : But those 
of the Mexicans appear to be wholly symbolical. 

The forms of civil government in Anahuac, or Mexico, were also, 
indicative of some advances towards civilization, from the rude con- 
dition of mere savages. The government of Mexico is said, indeed, 
to have been an absolute monarchy. But laws were in force for the 
maintenance of justice, without resorting to acts of revenge for per- 
sonal injury. The Emperor was, also, elected ; and therefore, could 
not be entirely independent of the people, though possessed of great 
power. The Tlascalans, an independent and distinct nation, in the 
country of Anahuac and vicinity of Mexico, had a government of a 
republican form and character. Besides, such a populadon as the 
country contained could not have been regulated except by a com- 
petent power in the rulers and a permanent code of laws ; and these 
are found only among a people who have long been in a settled, social 
state. The rights of private property were fully acknowledged, and 
the internal police generally indicated an ancient society. There 
were different grades and classes of ciuzens, and the professions 
were kept wholly distinct ; so that they enjoyed tlie advantages of a 
division of labor, on which iHodern pdiucal economists so much 
insist. 

The gardens and the houses of the higher classes of people as well 
as the public buildings, in Mexico and the neighboring omitrios, 
were proof, also, of great progress in civilization, and o^.^iRgry con- 
siderable antiquity in the settlements. Their religious wmjK)^ to<b 
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had assumed a regularity and system, which are never found among 
mere savages. The latter, indeed, acknowledge a superior power, 
which they adore and fear. But it is with little svstem, and still less 
of show and ceremony. The Mexicans and other nations in Ana- 
huac, had very costly and magnificent places of worship ; and these 
were as numerous as they were splendid. Their temples, conse- 
crated to " the God of Day," and to " the Queen of Heaven," were 
of uncommon magnitude, and could not have been constructed but 
by a population nearly equal to that, by whose labors the pyramids 
ol Egypt were erected. And it is to be observed, that those magni- 
ficent edifices were raised, not by the real Mexican race, which had 
inhabited the country for fifteen generations ; but by the Tohecs, a 
much more ancient race or nation, who, according to the most 
authentic tradition, setded in Anahuac seven hundred years before 
the Mexican dynasty began. 

It is not our design to speak, particularly, of the religion of the 
Mexicans, or of the American Indians ; but, it may be observed, 
that they are generally considered as idolaters and polytheists ; and 
that in their religious rites, they were addicted to cruehy and blood, 
but less licentious than the ancient Greek and Roman pagans. If 
polytheists, however, they generally acknowledged and adored one 
God as superior to all others, though difierendy described by them. 
SuU, they believed that the devil, or a wicked malignant spirit had 
great power in this world to produce evil ; and to him they made 
many sacrifices, to avert his fiendish anger. 

The largest pyramidal structure near the city of Mexico is 660 
feet in length and 170 feet in height. There is another in the vicinity 
of nearly the same dimensions. There are also, near the city, the 
ruins of a military intrenchment, as it is generally believed to be, in 
the form of a truncated pyramid, of five sides, surrounded by fosses, 
faced with large stones of porphyry, on which are figures of men, 
sitting in the Asiatic posture. The two large pyramids are sur- 
rounded by a thick wall of stone. Whether the intrenchment was 
made for military purposes or not, is immaterial in the question of 
die great antiquity and former immense population of the settlementg 
in Mexico. At Cholula, a city at some distance from Mexico, to 
the northeast, there is a truncated pyramid, nearly as large as the 
largest near that city. The remote ancestors of the Mexicans resided 
at this place, when they first came into the valley of Anahuac firom 
a distant country in the northwest. This pyramid formerly support- 
ed an altar sacred to the God of the Air, a being of whom their tra- 
dition gave different accounts. Some have supposed it bad reference 
to an Asiatic, who came to their settlement many generations after 
it commenced, and instructed the people in the arts, of which thejr 
were before ignorant ; while others, with more probability, believe it 
intended to represent Noah, who was the great progenitor of man- 
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kind, and who must have communicated what knowledge he acquired 
in the antediluvian world to bis posterity. Obscure as the traditions 
of the Mexicans and other Americans are, they all refer to Asiatic 
events and customs. They refer to the general deluge, to the dis- 
persion of mankind at Babel, and to the subsequent migrations and 
wanderings of their remote ancestors in a distant country^ who came 
to America by a water passage, who first occupied a redon or coun- 
try far to the north and northwest, and thence travelled south to a 
warmer climate and finally to their present situation. 

In the forests of Papantla, also, at some distance from Mexico, 
there is a pyramid of remarkable symmetry, but not so large as those 
before mentioned ; it is constructed of stones of porphyry, which 
are covered with hierogljrphic characters. It may be proper, here 
to observe, that these artificial masses of earth, and of other materials, 
as stone and brick, akhough called pyramids by most traveUers and 
writers, are not altogether like the structures in Egypt, which 
bear the same name. They di&r somewhat in form, and still 
more in another respect. Those in Mexico are solid masses, or 
mounds. The Egyptian pyramids contain recesses or rooms, and 
were used, as is well known, for sepulchres for their kings and 
princes. The mounds on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, wi^in the 
United States, are not so regular nor so high as those found in Mex- 
ico. They may be almost as ancient ; for some of the early inhab- 
itants, coming from the northwest, near Behring's Straits, where they 
probably passed over firom Asia to America, and where they first 
made temporary settlements, no doubt travelled east and southeast, 
as others did more directly south ; and in process of time made 
settlements on the Mississippi and its tributary streams ; and thence 
also, extended to the eastern and northern parts of what is now the 
United States, and the British provinces. But although the mounds 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers may be nearly as ancient as those 
in Mexico, they do*not indicate altogether so great a population as 
the others do ; and yet they afibrd evidence, that in a very remote 
period, the country was well inhabited and sufficient for great public 
works. 

The traditions, customs and general appearance of the Aborigines 
of the more northerly and easterly parts of America aU go to show, 
that they were originally of the same race or nation with those in 
Mexico, in the interior of the country, and who inhabit the teflitory 
far west and northwest. 

It is of no consequence as to the date of the first settlement of 
America, or as to the nation or tribe by which it was made, whether 
these artificial structures or mounds, (be they in Mexico, or on the 
Mississippi) were fortifications,, or places of worship and sacrifice on 
which altars were reared, or cemeteries for the dead. Their exist- 
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ence serves to prove a great population on this continent in very dis- 
tant ages. For the uniform tradition is, that they were constructed 
many centuries ago ; and their dilapidated appearance affi)rds evi- 
dence to the same point. They might have been designed, some 
of them, for fortificanons, some for cemeteries, and some for places 
of sacrifice. Altars and temples were erected on some of the most 
elevated places, dedicated to some national deity, to whom they 
supposed they were indebted for a signal deliverance or benefit. 
And in this practice of placing their altars on elevated lands and bills, 
we may detect an imitation or resemblance to the religious practice 
of the heathens in Asia, in ancient times, who sacrificed to their false 
gods *' on high places." 

In various other parts of Anahuac, as well as in the more central 
part which composed the kingdom of Mexico, and farther south, in 
central America and to Peru even, travellers inform us, that there are 
ruins of large temples, edifices and baths, and remains of e^ensive 
public roads. Fragments of hieroglyphic stones are also found in 
various parts of these countries. At Mexico, there is a colossal 
statue of a goddess, and a calendar stone of uncommon magnitude, 
which have been lately dug up from beneath some rubbish or ancient 
ruins. In the southern part of tlie Mexican empire, ai Mida near 
Teantapec, on the shore of the Pacific ocean, there ate ruins of 
edifices, which afford presumptive evidence of a great population at 
a remote period, and of a knowledge, also, of some of the useful 
arts. Tlie remaining walls of one, called the palace, are ornament- 
ed with a Grecian scroll. There are also labyrinths executed in 
Mosaic work ; the designs, according to the learned Humboldt, re- 
sembling somewhat those on Etruscan vases, which are the most 
ancient in Italy, or indeed in any other part of Europe. Humboldt 
speaks also of six unfinished columns, of imposing magnitude, which 
have lately been discovered ; the only ones of the kind, we believe, 
ever found in America. 

When first visited by the Spaniards m the beginning of the 16th 
century, the inhabitants of Yucatan, in the northern part of South 
America, had a rich and splendid costume, houses of stone, vases, 
instruments and ornaments of gold, some of which were wrought in 
Mosaic. Here, also, as well as in Mexico, were found books of 
parchment, and paper, made probably of the aloe or palm leaf, and 
of the inner bark of trees. On these were painted in hieroglyphics, 
their sacred rites, and the events of their political history. In this 
country, also, there were spacious temples and palaces for the 
nobility, or the higher classes of citizens. The inhabitants, no doubt, 
were descended from the same common stock with the Mexicans ; . 
for in most respects, their customs, traditions, mode of living, and 
physical character, were like that people. 
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But the most remarkable fact, as to the knowledge of the MexH 
cans, (and this they derived from the Toltecs, who preceded them 
in Anabuac morethan seven centuries,) was their method of calcula* 
ting and reckoning time. They divided the year into eighteen months 
of twenty days each. To every year, they added five days, thus making 
three hundred and sixty-five days ; and thirteen days at the end of every 
fifty-two years, (which was a well known period with them) or a day 
every fourth year. Thus it appears, that their vulgar or common year 
was the true solar year ; and that their computation of time was astrono- 
mically correct. Here is proof of an accurate mode of making out the 
year, among themselves, for a long period of time ; and also, as we think, 
of their descent from a people whose astronomical knowledge was cor- 
rect and extensive. Whether this fact will conduct us to a satisfactory 
hypothesis, as to their origin, we are not prepared here to assert. 
The probability, however, is, that the Mexicans, or their predecessors, 
the Toltecs, derived tiie system from the Chaldeans, Indians, Chinese, 
or other Asiatic nation of which they acquired it, before they migra- 
ted to the American continent. Some of the inhabitants of Chaldea 
and India were early addicted to the study of astronomy. The 
Chaldeans (and who were they but the posterity of Noah ?) made 
advances in this science, in very remote periods. It is admitted by 
the learned Brahmins of India, ** that the Chaldeans were the most 
early and correct in the knowledge of astronomy, of all the nations of 
the earth." For this they were indebted to Noah and his sons, who 
might have studied it before the deluge. Their immediate descen- 
dants were the early inhabitants of that country. Abraham is sup* 
posed to have been acquainted with this sublime science. And Job, 
who probably lived in the early patriarchal age, evidently bad some 
knowledge of astronomy. From Chaldea, it was disseminated to 
Arabia, Egypt, to India and China ; and also to the west of Asia, and 
to Greece. 

The early inhabitants of the earth, for many centuries were culti- 
vators of the ground and keepers of flocks ; and they would soon be 
led to notice the changes of the seasons and the revcdutions of the 
heavenly bodies. The knowledge of astronomy and the method of 
calculating time, would be likely to be preserved with special care. 
Though the Tartars, the Huns, or the Mongols, were wandering, 
illiterate tribes, (and by these we shall attempt to show America 
was first peopled) there were some among them, probably, who had 
a knowledge of astronomy, and of the correct method of reckoning' 
the year, derived from their progenitors in the more western parts of 
Asia, in an early age, and which being so useful and important, they 
would teach their posterity. 

It will not, indeed, follow, that the Mexicans must be descendants 
of the Chinese, Indians, or Tartars in Asia, merely because they 
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used the same method of calculating time. But the fact uSbrdn evi- 
dence, that all these nations descended ^m one common stock, and 
that a primeval tribe or nation was the parent of each and all, whence 
they derived thdr knowledge and their arts of life. 

We are aware that the statements which early Spanish writers 
gave of Mexico, its population, buildbgs, &C. at the time of the con- 
quest by Cortez, in 1520, have not received full credence from some 
later historians. They have been charged, sometimes, with creduli- 

2, and sometimes with a disposition to exaggerate and to embellish. 
ut their accounts are confirmed, in substance, by the personal nar- 
rative of the learned and impartial Humboldt, as well as by several 
other writers, who are entided to the most entire credit. Besides, 
the condition of the people and of the whole country of Anabuae or 
Mexico, and of other places, both in North and South America, as 
Florida, the Mississippi, and California in the northern, and Peru, 
Chili, Paragua, and Yucatan in the southern hemisphere, at the time 
of the conquests in the beginning of the 16th century, affords ample 
proof of a great antiquity ; but whether of two, or of three thousand 
years, it is difficult to determine. The Mexicans, or Aztecs, who 
mhabited the country of Anahuac, when the Spanish invasion took 
place, 1520, were the fourth distinct race of people who had occu- 

Eied that territor}' ; and according to the uniform tradition of the in- 
abitants, which was confirmed by their hieroglyphic paintings, the 
first of these people, the Toltecs, settled there 800 years before the 
Mexicans. They were a numerous and a partially civilized race ; 
and many of the larce works remaining in the country were con- 
structed by that people. 

The different opinions and theories of learned men, as to the first 
inhabitants of America, may now be more directly noticed. Some 
have supposed, that this continent was inhabited by antediluvians. 
During eighteen hundred or two thousand years, the probable age of 
the old world, the population was, undoubtedly, very great, and ex- 
tended over the principal part, if not the whole, of the earth. But 
nothing is gained by this hypothesis, with those who admit the au- 
thenticity of the book of Genesis. For we are tliere informed, that 
the whole human race, except Noah and his family, was destroyed 
by the deluge. And the Jewish historian is not only the oldest writer 
extant ; but his account, although not much in detail of the events of 
the old world, is allowed to be accurate and true. Nor is there any 
^>pposing narrative, worthy of the least respect, to contradict the ac- 
count given by Moses, or to lessen his credibility. Some theorists 
have conjectured, indeed, that Noah's flood was confined to the cen- 
tral parts of Asia. But the account of Moses will not fairly admit 
of any such construction. The proofs of a general deluge are also 
to be found in every country and region on the globe ; and the fact 
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of sach a catastrophe, is supported by the tradidon of all nations. 
It is to be considered, moreover, that the most authentic ancient his- 
tory of the early locadon, the migrationsi condition and numbers of 
mankind in remote* ages, as far as any account reaches, tends to 
confirm the statement of the writer of Genesis, who has recorded 
the calamitous event of the deluge, and the first settlement of the 
earth, thereafter. 

Assuming the truth of the Mosaic history, as jusdy we may, we 
propose to ascertain when and by what people tins condnent was 
originally occupied and setded : and we are confident, that it will 
appear most probable, from various facts and consideradons, that the 
whole populationf at the time of its discovery by Columbus^ descend- 
ed from an Asiatic tribes or horde^ which came from the northeastern 
part of the old continent^ at or near Behring^s StraiiSf several cen- 
furies before the Christian era; and probably within seven or eight 
hundred years after the flood; a period which synchronises very nearly 
with the exode of the Jews from Egypt, under Moses. At diis dme, 
the human race must have become very numerous, and their occu- 
pation of the earth nearly, if not entirely, coextensive with the eastern 
condnent. On a moderate calculation, it will be found, that, in 700 
or 800 years, the human species would have so increased and muld- 
plied, as to fill all Asia, Africa, and Europe. And all ancient ac- 
counts agree, indeed, in a thing very probable and natural in itself, 
that some of every succeeding generation travelled to distant places, 
and sought out new territories for themselves and children. Those 
of only the second and third generation from Noah, setded Canaan 
and Egypt, and spread far east and west through the central parts of 
Asia, ana even into some parts of Europe. In the time ol Abra- 
ham, who was 150 years contemporary with Shem, who lived through 
the whole of the fourth century after the flood, and was of the tenth 
generation from Noah, those countries were filled with inhabitants. 
According to a tradition in the east, Noah, who survived the deluge 
350 years, with some of his sons,* or grandsons, probably went east- 
ward soon after the separation of the human family at Babel, 
and settled in India. The posterity of Noah, of the fourth and fifth gen- 
eration, removed still farther east ; those of the sixth or seventh gene- 
radon, probably, wandered eastward from the place of their ances- 
tors to the country since called China and Tartary. Some of those 
of the ninth and tenth generations, and in about 400 years from the 
deluge, probably reached the shores of the Pacific ocean, as the de- 
scendants of Japhet did, through the western parts of Asia and through 
Europe, to the Adantic coasts. . 

* It is higUy probable, that Noah had'olher soni than the three particalarijr mealMwd by 
Moses, who were bom after the flood j or he might take with him one of the seas efftbem* 
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As already observed, the people of India and China pretend to a 
very high antiquity. They carry back their claims, indeed, beyond 
all proof, or reasonable probability ; and yet it is admitted that the 
western part of Asia was the first residence of the human race ; and 
that thence early issued the children and grandchildren of Noah ta In- 
dia and other places more easterly in Asia, as well as to Palestine and 
Egypt, to Asia Minor, and to Europe. It is generally admitted by 
the learned, that it was from the land of Chaldea the light of know- 
ledge and science first dawned upon the world. Noah and his sons, 
who survived the deluge, must have possessed and communicated to 
their descendants a knowledge of all the important and useful dis- 
coveries, which bad been made by the inhabitants of the old world. 
From Chaldea this information would be disseminated by their pos- 
terity, the founders of aew settlements ; and each nation or people 
would be likely to claim the discovery or invention themselves. We 
may thus most naturally account for the several pretensions of the 
Egyptians, Phcenicians, Chaldeans, Hebrews, Chinese, and Indians, 
to have been tlie oldest nation of the earth, and the first inventors of 
letters, of astronomy, and of the arts. The sons or grandsons of 
Noah carried the knowledge they received from their ancestors in 
Chaldea, to the places where they settled; and each afterwards 
boasted of having originally made the discoveries. According to 
the most authentic accounts, the science of astronomy was first culti- 
vated in Chaldea ; and at a very remote period, when Alexander 
conquered the Persians and visited India, about 300 years before the 
Christian era, he found records of eclipses and of other astronomical 
calculations for 1900 years before that time, which carries back the 
first date of them to about 150 years after the deluge, and about the 
time the attempt was made to build the tower or monument of 
Babel. 

The opinion, or conjecture rather, that the continents of Africa 
and South America were once contiguous, or that there was formerly 
an extensive Island in the Atlantic, which would facilitate the pas- 
sage of Africans to this western world, is entitled to very little con- 
sideration. The Island or Islands mentioned by the ancients beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, were probably not far from the entrance of 
the Mediterranean ; for their vessels, or boats, were not of a con- 
struction to induce them to venture far from land. Nor is there any 
evidence, that a voyage was made across the Atlantic before Colum- 
bus, unless we credit the account that some Norwegians, who visited 
Iceland in the tenth century, extended their voyage to the American 
continent. But of this there is no sufficient and satisfactory evidence. 
If a settlement had been then made, it is impossible that the whole 
or the greater part of the population of this extensive continent could^ 
have proceeded from a few adventurers to Greenland, in four or five 
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faundired years. Neither is it probablei that in so short a period the 
inhabitants would have lost all knowledge of the customs, opinions, 
and language of their European ancestors* There is as little in their 
l^ysical character, to authorize the supposition, that America was 
settled by emigrants from the north of Europe** 

Similar objections lie against the story of a settlement in America 
by the Welsh, under Madoc, in the eleventh century* Had the account 
been well founded, being of such pretended recent date, there would 
htve been some direct and poaitive evidence on the subject, and 
aome tribes in America would have been able to give full proof 
of the truth of the story. The account of a settlement of Welsh 
people, the descendants of the company under Madoc^ being found 
m the interior of this country, was forgotten almost as soon as given. 
No such people are known. 

But the claims in favor of the Egyptians and Phoenicians, are they 
not better supported ? These nations had, indeed, some knowledge 
of navigation in very early times. The latter, probably visited the 
western coasts of Africa, for a short distance ; and the former, the 
eastern coasts, probably the Persian gulf, and possibly the western 
parts of India. But their vessels or boats were not fitted for distant 
nautical enterprizes, nor is there any evidence of their crossing any 
extensive sea. So, in the time of Solomon, about 1000 years before 
our era, the Jews had vessels trading from the Red Sea to Ophir, 
which some have supposed to be situated on the eastern coasts of 
Africa, but which a learned modern contends was on the western 
shores of India. But none of these nadons had made such advan* 
ces in navigation^ as to have any other than small open boats. They 
did not venture far from the land ; and Solomon's vessels were three 
years in completing a voyage ; which is proof that they kept near 
the coasts, or remained in harbors, except in very moderate weatbef;. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries even, the vessels of Europe were 
open, and in their voyages, generally kept within sight of land, though, 
shortly after this period, several of the Islands in the Atlantic ocean 
were visited by them ; in the first instances, however, most probably 
by accident, being carried from the coasts by adverse winds. When 
the Normans invaded France, in the tenth century, they went in light, 
open boats, not much larger than the birch canoes of the American 
Indians ; and carried their boats over land from one river to another, 
in passing from Holland to Paris. There is, then, no probability 
that the Phoenicians or the Egyptians visited America by design, in 
the early age of the world ; nor, if driven out of their way by storms, 

* A writer io the north of Europe ban lately announced hifi purpose to show, from some 
Ancient MSS. not before pablMbea, that the Norweirians effected a settlement on the North 
American continent in about the latitude of 48 or 50. There is no reasoning against ^ts. 
But it will be time enough to credit the stoiy when it is well established. 
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when trading along the coasts of Africai or the shores of Arabia and 
the Persian eulf, mat they would have ever reached this continent, 
a distance of 12,000 mOes. There must be evidence of history, or 
monuments, or language, to give support to the opinion, that America 
was settled by either of these nations, at the remote period sup- 
posed. 

There is yet another theory, to account for the first occupancy of 
South America, though not for the population of the whole conti-' 
nent, which is, that Peru was originally setded by Chinese or Ma- 
lays, as early as the Christian era, or at a more remote period even* 
In the absence of aU direct evidence, or of that which would render 
it very probable, it is pretended, that some customs of 4he Peruvians 
are similar to those ot the Chinese. But these are few and vague, 
and do not affi)rd an argument which can satisfy the most credulous. 
There is no evidence from monuments, or from any tradition* 
among the Peruvians ; and the languagef is equally barren of proof. 
It is to be considered, also, that the distance from the Malacca 
Islands, or from China to South America, is very great ; that the 
Chinese have never been an adventurous or roving people ; and that, 
if they had reached the American coasts with their vessels, of what- 
ever size thev were, which can hardly be admitted, without a mira- 
cle, they would have retained the knowledge and continued the prac- 
tice of navigation after they setded on this continent.| 

On the other hand, if North America was setded as early as we 
suppose, there was sudficient time for the occupancy of South Ame- 
rica by the descendants of the first inhabitants of Anahuac, who might 
have passed over the Isthmus of Darien and taken possession, bodi 
of the sea coasts and of the interior of South America, long before 
the Spanish invasion. The Peruvians and the people of Central 
America were said to resemble the Mexicans, and other nations in 
Anahuac, when first visited by Europeans, in their physical charac- 
ter, manners, customs, traditions, buildings, be. It appears to us, 
that there are fewer difficulties attending this opinion, than that of 
a separate and original settlement of South America by Chinese or 
Malays. 

* The tHarj of a ttnogw, by the name of Mango Capac, who visited Pent in a remote 

K-iodj and taught them lome of the artg of life, some have believed refer to a Chinese, 
t it H eqoally probable, that he went from some tribe in Anahuac. 

t M. Bran and others, admit that there are no analogies between the lanjguage of the Pe- 
ravians and the people of the Islands in the Pacific (Jcmm, sufficient to justify the condu- 
sbn, that the latter were the progenitors of the former. 

t A late writer contends, that South America was probably originally settled by Chi- 
nese or Malavs y but adauces no new or satisfactory evidence in support of his opinion. 
And, as already observed, there are no. such resemblances between the lans^uages of the 
Peruvians and Malays, as to anthorise a conclusion favorable to this hypothesis. 
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THE ABSENT HUSBAND. 

WiFB, who in thy deep devotioii, 

Puttest up a prayer for one 
Bailing on Uie fltonny ocean — 

Hope no more — his eonne is done ! 
Dream not, when upon thy pillow 

That he slumbers by thy side. 
For his corse beneath the billow 

Heaveth with the restless tide. 

Children, who, as sweet flowers growing, 

Laogh amid the sorrowing rains- 
Know ye many clouds are throwing 

Shadows on your sire's remains ? 
Where the hoarse, gray surge is rolling. 

With a mountain's motion on, 
I>ream ye that its yoice is tolling 

For your father — ^lost and gone ? 

When the sun looked on the water, 

As a hero on his grave, 
Tinging with the hue of slaughter 

Every blue and leaping wave ; 
Under the majestic ocean. 

Where the giant currents roll'd. 
Slept thy sire without emotion — 

SweeUy by a beam of gold. 

And the violet sunbeams slanted, 

Wavering through the crystal deep, 
Till their wonted splendors haunted 

Those shut eyelids in their sleep. 
Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 

Sparkled through his raven hair. 
But the sleep that knows no dreaming 

Bound him in its silence there. 

So we left him ; and to tell thee 

Of our sorrow, and thine own, 
Of the wo that then befel thee. 

Came we weary and alone — 
That thine eye is quickly shaded, 

That thy heart's blood wildly flows, 
That thy cheek's clear blood is fibded — 

Are the fruits of these new woes. 
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ChSAdmut whoM meek eyes inqviiiiif , 

Linger on your mother's face. 
Know ye that she Ib expiring ? — 

That ye are an orphan race ? — 
God be with you on the morrow ! 

Father — mother— both no more ! 
One within a graye of iorrow» 

One npon the ocean'i floor ! j. o. k. 
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ttO. I. 

Immediately after writing to you, my dear Tom, I left Albany 
in search of our old friend, Job Clark. After a tedious ride, in 
which nothing occurred worthy of occuppng your time, I reached 

the village of , where you knpw he has been, since leaving 

college, the town schoolmaster. He w^s overjoyed to see me, and, 
at first, I thought be was but little changed. His voice and his 
earnest manner, and the peculiar brightness of his small gray eye 
were the same as when we parted ; but I did not observe, till his 
extravagant joy had subsided, that his cheek had grown hollow and 
bis eye was sunken. The truth is, he has met with the usual diffi- 
culties of his trying and dispiriting occupation, and they have made 
sad inroads on his nealth. He coughs frightfully, at times, and there 
is a consumptive stoop in his shoulders and a flatness in his chest 
which are, I fear, alarming symptoms. I determined at once to take 
him with me on my loitering trip to the West, and, after overcoming 
some obstacles of delicacy, and visiting the school committee, (the 
village blacksmith and postmaster,) he was persuaded to consent. 
He began to look better at the mere prospect of a release. It is a 
sad slavery, Tom. Job has talked his troubles all over to me, and 
it is melancholy to think bow his fine, sensitive nature has been tried 
and misunderstood, even in his brief experience of the world. He 
does not complain ; but I can see that he has i&ot been appreciated 
by the coarse people about him, and that his unlucky face and figure, 
and his utter simplicity, have had their full weight in the common 
estimate of bis character. It was in hard contrast with the indul- 
gence and intellectual respect which his fine scholarship and pure 
heart ^on for him in college. 

I spent a day or two with the village tailor, trying to give him 
some idea of a coat ; and, really, considering Job's figure, and the 
fellow's ordinary customers, our success was miraculous. Wheeler 
might have detected its etymology, perhaps, but there was an 
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expression about the fliip and coDar, (I cut them myself,) which Was 
exceedingly imposing. 

After getting Job decently dressed, and displacing the straw hat 
of his habitual wear for his best beaver (the Very one you gave him 
in your tears at his valedictory, Tom — ^you should have seen the 
numerous envelopes by which its pristine glossiness has been pre- 
« served) we crossed to the canal, and floated on delightfully to Lyons, 
where we took wagon to Geneva. I had no idea a canal boat was 
so agreeable. Upon my word, I never travelled more to my mind. 
There is no dust, no noise, no perceptible motion. You sit in a 
well furnished parlor with windows looking out for a great part of 
the way on the exquisite scenery of the Mohawk — ^writing materials 
^iind a quiet table at your elbow, room to promenade either on board 
or on shore,* conveniences for a nap, a good bar room, no smell of 
steam or the kitchen, and a progress of eighty miles a day ! Could 
anything be more luxurious that is moveable ? And then you are 
passing through the best farms of the country, and have, of course, 
an excellent table, and, as the lower orders take the freight boats 
universally, you are seldom annoyed, as in stages and steam boats, 
by noise or vulgarity. The captains of the packets, • too, are 
exceedingly respectable men, and I never have met more proper 
treatment than on board these abused conveyances. I recommend 
them to you unhesitatingly. 

I think one of the best situated and roost beautiful towns I ever 
saw is Geneva. The lake stretches down majestically from the 
south, and terminates in a graceful crescent just below the town. 
On one side the hills lean over with a gentle declivity to the water, 
presenting a lifted map of cultivation and woodland as far as the eye 
can reach, and, on the other, Geneva stands, high and beautiful, a 
hundred feet above the lake, on a broad ridge, rising almost perpen- 
dicularly from the water. The principal street is a broad, level 
avenue, on the summit of the ridge, commanding a superb view of 
the opposite country, and ten or fifteen miles of the broad, silver 
sheet of the Seneca. It is built in rural 'taste, mostly of white 
wooden houses, shaded by trees, and has precisely the Arcadian look 
of New Haven. I was reminded of the similarity at every step, and 
could almost believe that our old flames were there, sitting behind 
those Venetian blinds, with that provoking half turn to their moveable 
slips. (How delightfully perplexing it used to be, Tom, to see an 
indistinct figure through those green lattices, and model one's bow so 
that it would do either for the mother or the daughter!) 

After a lounge about town, during which we saw the most gor- 
geous sunset I ever witnessed, (they are said to be singularly fine 
here, always ; firobably fit>m local circumstances) we returned to our 
hotel, a large building on the public square, which I recommend to 
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you in your next summer's wanderines. We got our supper — a drj 
crust and tea for Job's dyspepsy, and the requisite provant for the 
glorious appetite engendered by a day's travel, and the lake air in 
your humDle servant — ^and then, as it was a delicious moooligl^ 
nigbti I proposed a walk. So 

' Tsking our hats in our hands, a remmrkaWy reqoidte practice/ 

as Mr. Southey says in Warreniana, we went out again, stopping a 
moment in the hall to insert our names in that usual accompaniment 
of a tavern in the West — a register of travellers. I like thb custom. 
It is pleasant to know who has gone before you ; and, as the desti- 
nation is inscribed also, you may frequently, by a few hours addi- 
tional travel, overtake a friend, or lie by to avoid an annoyance, n^^ 
rainy days, too, or during unpleasant detention, you may kill ' the^^ 
enemy ' delightfully with a musing reverie upon its various hand- 
writings and characters; not to mendon the sympathy with your own 
feelings, agreeable or otherwise, which b expressed in the small 
annotations upon the margin. 

But what a moonlight walk we had ! It was a warm night, and the 
inhabitants were sitting in their open porches, or idling up and down 
in the sprinkled shadows of the walk, (the streets are lined with trees 
as in New Haven,) girls without bonnets, and men without cravats^ 
in a primitive simplicity that would have made even Audrey * poeti- 
cal.' We strolled up about half a mile to the end of the street and 
stopped to look off upon the water. You must get Job's journal and 
read his description of it. I have no talent that way, and should only 
mar my own recollection by the attempt. You cannot imagine, ynth^ 
out seeing it, how exquisitely soft and dreamy the silvery whiteness 
of the moonlight is, when seen through the filmy exhalations that 
float up from a lake in a sununer's evening. Such extreme beauty 
always seems to me unearthly. It gives me a stifling sensadon at 
my heart that I never could analyze. 

On our return, we were attracted across the street by the sound 
of a piano. The house firom which it came had that looK which the 
houses of people of taste always have, and which is easier detected 
than described. It was a low, white bouse, with a tasteful fence, 
vines, and shrubbery about it, not by any means the handsomest in 
the village, but the one in which, at a first glance, one would prefer 
to take his chance for acquaintance. Job did not propose directly 
to go over, but I knew by the slight pressure of his arm that be was 
suffering animal magnedsm, and I indulged him. We stood in the 
shadow of the tree in front of tbi house an hour. The keys were 
touched with a quiet taste that pleased me. It was not very great 
execution, but just such playing as an invalid, or a home loving girl, 
or any lover of sweet natural melody would like to listen. Job 
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stood looking at the moon through a break in the tree, wholly lost. 
He did not stir for the hour. The invisible plajer went on, pleasing 
herself apparently, and gliding from one tune to another with little 
interludes which prevented abruptness, now and then hitting upon a 
£eivorite song of mine, but unconscious how much pleasure she was 
giving, and how long her chance music would be remembered. It 
is surprising how much one enjoys these relishes of pleasant things — 
how much sweeter a snatch of a tune heard by the wayside is, than 
a better song for which one is expected to be grateful ! Among all 
my recollections of music, (we have some together, Tom, and it 
is not that I have forgotten the silver voice we wot of, that I prefer- 
other music now,) I remember nothing like that hour of eaves-drop- 
^ping. Job sits astride my travelling trunk at this moment, trying 
to catch upon his Jews-harp, the air of * Meet me by moonlight 
alone,' which he avers is the sweetest song ever warbled, and which 
our incognita sung with a peculiar grace and feeling. 

On reaching the hotel^ we found the hall crowded with baggage, 
and, as I went to my room, a group of ladies stood looking over the 
register, and I caught a glimpse of a white hand holding the pen with 
the dainty awkwardness so peculiar to women in the management of 
that useful instrument. I could not see their faces, and I sept Job 
for the book when they were gone, in the hope of finding an acquain- 
tance among them. There were no names added, but against my 
own was drawn a bracket enclosing a single word (I will whisper it 
in your ear when we meet, Tom,) shewing an acquaintance with my 
maires de-eceur which was not a litde surprising. Here was matter 
tor curiosity ! Job had got on his Barcelona, but I sent him down 
to inquire the names of the new arrival. He returned without the 
intelligence, as no names had been entered, but brought a hand bill 
announcing that a steam boat would go up the lake on an excursion 
for pleasure the next morning. I determined instantly to go, and 
after sending Job once more, without success, to look at the travel- 
lers' trunks and pump the servants, I went to bed, allaying my curi- 
osity with the hope that the advertisement would tempt them, and 
that we should have their company up the lake on the morrow. 

At six o'clock we were on board. It was a small boat, and the 
deck was crowded with people of every description. The majority 
of them were evidently of the lower class, but two or three small 
parties of better dressed people were standing in the stem, as much 
apart as was possible with so litde room and so many circumstances 
of equality. The boat was soo^ under way, and, leaving Job to 
ponder the wake of the water wheel, I made the tour of the deck, 
peeping under the bonnets and looking at the feet of the ladies with 
the impudence I acquired in your company. My observadons were 
for a long time unsatisfactory. There were some bonnets among 
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tbem wfaicb might have oonie from the city, (and, by the waj, yoit 
will be surprised constantly at the West by the totonish look of the 
people. The CQmmunicatiQD is so easy, that they get the fashions 
far sooner than places withm forty miles of the metropolis.) Then 
there was here and there a cluster of curls that might not bare 
shocked Mapoel, and one or two well fitted bodices ; but the shoes I 
-i— (Tom ! never speak to a woman out of the city till you have seen 
her shoe ! It is an infallible test. A lady who will wear a bad shoe 
has a bad taste, and that, in dress^ implies a rude education.) I was 
about giving up in despair, after making the circuit two or three 
times, when a group which had escaped me from the crowd or sinw 
plieity of dress, caught my attention. The face of the only person 
turned to me was concealed by a veil, and I looked down with a % 
natural instinct — there never was but one such foot in the world !— 
I would have sworn to it if I had seen it in Nova Zembla. 

Our greeting would have shocked you. You have no idea how 
glad people are to see each other aVt distance from home.* It is a 
pleasure to see even one's tailor (if his bill is paid,) but to meet 8 

woman like Miss ! She presented me immediately to the 

ladies — some friends of hers I did not know, and after getting Job 
up to be introduced with considerable difficulty, yoa may imagine 
bow swimmingly we got on. 

The lake widens a few miles from Geneva, and loses, of conrsoy 
some of its beauty. A near shore is necessary to the picturesque* 
So, indeed, is a near view of everything in scenery. It was always 
a wonder to me how people could talk so extravagantly of the i fine 
views ' from mountains and over lHt)ad lakes. There is a kind of 
abstract.. subKme, it is true, in seeing so much and so far ; but yoii 
can see nothing distinctly, and if it is water it is not half so beautiful 
as the sky, and if it is land, it looks like a near view of a brown 
uncultivated heath. I would rather stand on a hill side and look 
down into a green hollow that I could throw a stone over, than, (after 
having been on one,) to look, for the mere beauty of the scene, from 
aU the high mountains in the universe. Whenever you are so distant 
as to lose the color of the vegetation, the outline of the trees, the 
lights and shadows of the slopes, and the comparative distance and 
size of objects, the efiect is lost. I shall never forget my disappoint* 
ment in lockbg from the Kaatskill. (I was more than t^mpensated 
by the falls. It is worth while to go to the Cauterskills, if it were 
only to look down that terrific chasm, and get an idea of a world 
rent to its centre.) I remember, too, reading in some book of poetry, 
when I was a boy, of the ^ grandeur of the sea ;' and though I was 
bred upon the coast, and had always loved the water, and* sailed my 
boat over the bay half the Saturday afternoons I could remember^ I 
pot Iqr the book and weot down to kx>k at itas if for the first 
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die thought of its * grandeur ' was so new to me. I confess the idea 
of the ocean, immense as we know it to be, is grand — awful if yon 
will — ^but what we see of it is nothing to the unbroken breadth of 
the s]||r, or the gathering of the great thunder clouds for a storm. 
I was always impressed by these with an awe which is among my 
earliest recollections ; but I had spent days, miles out in the ocean, 
and never, till I was told, did I dream of its sublimity. Apart from 
its power, and as a mere object of sight, its imposing efiect is cer* 
lainly overrated. Had the poet spoken of the * beautiful sea,' I 
should not have wondered ; for there is a magni6cence in its many 
changes that is surpassed by nothing but the sunset clouds of sum- 
mer. It is a fine stroke of nature in the old ballad where the sailor • 
boy pines in captivity for 

<' The wind*8 familiar music 
And the sight of the pleasant sea." 

There are several narrow points running far out into the lake from 
the west side, which are covered with trees, and add very much to 
its beauty. We stopped near one of these to take in wood, and I 
went ashore in the boat with Job, to visit a picturesque cascade, 
which had worn down its bed till it seemed to pour from the very 
heart of the mountain. While we were standing and gazing at it^ 
the bell rang for us, and, on hurrying to the shore, we found that the 
wood boat had gone off. There was a small wherry lying upon the 
sand, however, and I sent Job to a group of people standing a little 
way from the beach, to get a man to row us off. I saw by their 
gestures that they refused, and was about going to his assistance, 
when, to my utter astonishment, he seized a stout boy in his arms^ 
and pljring his long legs with a most amusing celerity, had flung him 
into the skiff and shoved off, before the natives had recovered from 
their astonishment. They followed us with stones, but what with 
my boyish accomplishment of seuUmg, and Job's industry at the 
bailing porringer, we reached the boat, and wese received with 
cheers by the amused passengers. A competent quid pro quo satis* 
fied our impressed ferryman, and he paddled back, apparently quite 
reconciled to his adventure. 

We were soon out of the little bay, and went rapidly up the kke, 
keeping close in to the shore, and catching many glimpses, as we 
glided by, of those spots of chance beauty that so frequently, in an 
uncultivated wild, surpass the most elaborate cultivation. I was just 

einting out to our agreeable friends a green hollow of singular 
auty in the very bosom of a wooded crescent, when there was a 
cry forward of ^ a man overboard.' The next moment something 
dark rushed under the wheel, and Job, with a single bound and the 
quiokneas of a thought, ^rang into the wake in the rery spot where it 
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must have sunk. There was a rush immediately to the stern, and, for 
a moment, suspense seemed to have paralyzed every arm on board. 
I stood myself for a half minute, looking at the gurgling eddy which 
closed over him, in perfect horror. My first thought was to jump 
in after him, but recollecting that he was a first rate swimmer, I 
seized a bench, and shouting an order for the boat, threw it over. 
Just as it touched the water, he rose some way astern, with his long 
black hair plastered over his eyes, his face composed with his usual 
decent gravity, and in his arras — a large pine log ! He was too be- 
wildered to discover his mistake immediately, and swam stoutly for 
a minute with his prize half out of water ; but the shout of laughter 
from the passengers, or his own senses, soon undeceived him, and 
he quiedy loosened his hold, and, laying his face down to the water 
like a shamed boy, made his way vigorously towards tlie boat. He 
was soon on board, and, after equipping himself in a pair of my 
integuments, and the old calico gown with the red sprig which you 
remember in college, he made his appearance on deck, and, not- 
withstanding the ludicrous result of his attempt, was, for the rest of 
the day, quite a hero. But what a waste of chivalry ! I could 
almost have wished our dainty spirituelle had played Europa to his 
hull (not a pun Tom, on my honor) — he would have been so worthy 
of the reward. God bless the beautiful creature! she gave him her 
little hand so warmly after he was dry, that I fear he blessed the 
accident, awkward as it was. I had a great mind to push off a log 
and do the desperate thing myself. 

We neared the head of the lake about noon. The shore on the 
east side here is an almost perpendicular cliff of ninety or a hundred 
feet elevation, with deep water at its very base. From this heisht, 
a splendid cascade, called Hector Falls, pours into the lake. We 
were just getting a fine view of it, when there was a cry that the 
shaft of one of the wheels was broken, and the boat came to. The 
nearest village was four or five miles distant, and as a blacksmith 
must be found, and the delay would probably be one of some hours, 
we took a boat and went ashore at the fdl. You must get Job's 
Journal for a description of this, too. I could not do its singular 
beauty justice. It is formed by a very considerable creek, which 
comes winding from the east to the shore of the lake, and pours its 
waters in over the steep and broken declivity just mentioned, in one 
long sheet of foam, and with a picturesque violence that is in striking 
contrast with the quiet summer scenery about it. We reached the 
brow- of the rock, with a little additional color in the brunette cheek 
of our friend, and Tfeel for me, Tom— 400 miles from Wall street !) 
the total sacrifice ot my newest Bentons ! 

It was a splendid sight from the summit. One sheet of bright 
spray flashing firom our pedestal to the lake, and the green woods 
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atretcbing up from the unstirred edge of the water, on the opposite 
shore, clear away to the horizon, in one unbroken forest. You have 
no idea of the extent of a western wilderness. John Neal (who 
gives better ideas of magnitude than any other man living,) ex- 
presses it well when he talks of ' forests .in which all the nations of 
Europe might lose themselves.' 

We idled about for an hour or two between shade and sunshine, 
found one or two rare minerals, and an eagle's feather, which our 
mischievous friend insisted on putting into Job's hat to his mingled 
distress and gratification, and were on board again two hours before 
sunset with appetites which shockingly belied our cockney education. 
They gave us for supper fried potatoes and something in an abomi* 
nable gravy which I did not recognize, (if you tell of it, Tom, do 
not mention my name,) and we all ate some-^on my honor ! Job 
say^ he knows what it was. Credat Judaus ! 

The night was clear, and the lake was perfectly dead with still- 
ness. The broad belt of the moonlight across the water scarcely 
quivered. We leaned over the forward railing, and watched the 
silver inlaying on the edge of the wave turned off by the prow, and 
talked of things whioh come naturally at such a time — ^mysteries, 
and presentiments, and thoughts which are too wild for daylight. 
How strange it is Tom, that, in some moods of the mind, we cannot 
look upon the stars without a feeling that the dreamy theories which 
connect our fate with them are true ! I do not dare to doubt astro- 
logy by starlight. There is an influence in their * wild, spiritual 
shining ' which makes my heart sink. It cannot be shaken off by 
reasoning. I observed, too, that my companions, several of whom 
were cool, unimaginative people, talked in subdued voices insensibly. 
Can it be possible that mere beauty has a ^ presence ' — something 
which is not the dream of a diseased fancy, but which a sound, 
healthy, animal heztifeeU — ^like a fear ? Job has a philosophy about 
it, but he is too visionary. I doubted him when he said he knew 
what (ip>|Mid for supper. 

Geneva shewed finely fi'om the lake as we approached. The 
moon was setting, and the white buildings and spires crowning the 
immense black shadow of the ridge, looked as if built in the very 
sky. I do not know so sweet a village out of New England. 

We parted from our fair friends the next morning. I had heard 
much of the beauty of Cayuga lake and its neighborhood, and with 
an aversion to a right line which I have had ever since I was called 
upon to define it, I struck off fronvthe regular route, and took coach 
fifteen miles to Cayuga bridge, ' whence,' as the placard phrases it, 
the ' fast sailing steam boat Telemachus takes passengers daily to 
Ithaca.' 
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We had the coach to oorselves. Job sat in the comer watching 
the revolution of the wheel as if it were winding out his very brains, 
and pondering, I doubt not, every syllable that had melted on his 
ear for the last forty-eight hours* * Allicholy is catching,' as some- 
body says in the play, and, drawing a long sigh from my very heart, 
and the ' Western Guide' from my coat pocket, I fixed myself down 
do^edly, to undergo, like a philosopher, three unavoidable hours of 
jolting and ennuu 

The ^ Telemachus ' lay heaving to the indolent swell as we came 
in sight, and we harried on board, glad to escape from the dull reali- 
ties of dry land. How much more like magic it is to travel upon 
water ! It is such an unutterable bore to be reminded so perpetually 
of one's materiality-— 4o have every fraction of a mile measured in 
your bones, and marked by the broken threads of reflections, and 
the fragments of iDterrupted dreams ! I never could conceive of the 
Cyrenaic philosophy which makes the pleasure of life consist in 
motion. How any one can have a passion for it on land, except 
iipob C springs and a McAdam pave, exceeds my comprehension. 
I question whether the greybeard ever suffered on a road of cor- 
duroy. He must have been thinking of a see-saw on a bench in the 
Academus, or a lounge in the Parthenon, after one of 2^no's lec- 
tures on continence.' 

The bell rang for departure, but nobody else came. The steward 
leaned over the railing with a long face, and a white towel in his 
hand ; the black waiters sat whittling round the forecasde, and the 
Hebe of the ladies' cabin stood in the sacred door with her arms 
folded disconsolately across her yellow waist ribbon. ^ Cast off,' 
grumbled the captain, as if he were giving a signal to an executioner, 
and away we floated, dull and solitary, on a six hours passage up the 
Cayuga. The day was excessively hot. The deck. was oozing with 
pitch, fried out by the sun ; the shores of the lake were flat and 
uninteresting, and we were both perfectly bedeviled with hyp. I 
soon explored the ladies' cabb — ^Dinah, and ^ No admittance for 
gentlemen' to the contrary notwithstanding — and taking possesion 
of the sofa (where, if the name of the boat is no miroomer, ^ Calypeo 
and her nymphs ' should have lounged before me) I called for a port 
wine punch, sent Job to Coventry, and ' sleep,' as Coleridge says 
beautifully, ' slid into my soul.' 

In the midst of a con^sed dream of women and waterfalls, moon- 
shine and fried potatoes, I was called up to see ^ Aurora ' — not the 
* fair daughter ot the dawn,' as you will probably suppose, if yoit 
remember your Reader — ^but a pretty viUage on Ae east shore of 
the lake, with the usual proportion of red houses and steeples, and 
the dead look which a country town always has in the noon of a 
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summer's day* We stopped but a momebt to take in a passengei^— 
one of those indefinite looking men whom you meet everywfaere^ 
with nothing about them tliat you could possibly remember a minute. 
— ^and, as fob was still ' sewed up,' as the western people elegantly 
say of the silent, I went back to my punch and my pillow, to take 
up the broken thread of my dream. The gentle influence needed 
no wooing, and I soon went through all the adrentures of Telema- 
chus. Job was my Mentor, and Dinah with her yellow waist ribbon, 
aae of the zoned nymphs, and our beantful friend grew a little taller, 
and her French slipper changed into Calypso's sandal, and the steany 
boat with its Uack column of smcke into the * burning galley.' It 
was a magnificent dream. The remawing three hours ^ tripped by 
to a merry measure,' and I was just asking Calypso to dance the 
Spanish dance, when the fellow shook Eie by the shoulder to pay for 
my punches and go ashore. 

But my letter is getting too long ; so for the present, my dear 
Tom, adieu. I shall write you firom.our next resting place. 

Ever yours, 

HOBACE. ' 
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The Man of Two Lives. Written hy himself. Boston, Wells' 
and LHly, 1829. 

This is certainly one of the most singular books x)f the day« It 
professes to be the veritable history of a man who has been permitted 
to revisit the earth, and, in a vicarious ezisleDce, make amends Ibr 
the misuse and excesses of his first life. 

■ 

** I died," nys he, '' at the early a^e of forty-fire, m the eity of Frankfort on 
the Main. I distiiietly remember the la#i eKpreeeiovtf that I need, as life wav 
ebbinf^ ftat away. After a rapid surrej^ on miapent existence, I niddenly chiq>ed 
my hands toother, and exclaimed with convuIsiTe energy — ^O, that 1 conld 
return afain mto the womb of mj mother, and spring once more into a world in 
which I naTO trifled with time, aad abused the blessings of my condition ! I ha?«' 
sufibred moch, and deserred to sufler ; neyer having[ promoted the happiness of. 
others, I of necessity poisoned my own.' At that agonizing moment, did I &ncy a 
Toiee of more than Iiiunan sweetness, or did reaUy seme immortal spirit soeak to 
my mind, rather than to an ear stiflbning into clay, the words which follow .'-^ 

USHAPPT 11150^ THT WISH IS O&AirrXD ; THOU SHALT ONCX MOBS AMIHATX A 
HVHAV rOBH." 

His next ccmscJousneBs was that of an infant, whose sensations and' 
impressions he gives at some length. Passing over the intervening 
time, he finds himself, '^ at the period when he might he called a 
thinking betog," the only son of George Sydenham, Esq., an English 
gentteman of independent fijrtune* Aa he grows np^ he is remarkable 
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for ** abstraction of thought, which seemed excited hy other than 
surrounding occurrences ;" incoherent expressions would sometimes 
escape him, relative to places and persons unknown ; he gave descrip- 
tions of a German university, and of a grand church where the name 
of " Frederick Werner," (his own formerly,) '* was to be seen, cut into 
the centre beam of chestnut that binds as a girder the opposite walls of 
the building." In the course of his education he is taught to draw, and 
astonishes his master by the wonderful accuracy with which he sketches 
German scenery and architecture. His productions are shewn to 
West and Fuseli, and the introduction of these names gives the author 
an opportunity for digressive criticisms upon the arts, shewing him to 
be a man of accurate and cultivated taste. Our hero is sent to the 
university, where he becomes a diligent student. We pass over a long 
episode, which is not at all connected with the main interest of the 
book, and which takes the place of all description of his mental pheno- 
mena during his college life, and come to an incident which occurred 
while he was '' dining at a public house with his bosom friend Her- 
man." They had proposed to go to the theatre, but a storm arises, 
and they relinquish the idea, and, ordering a second bottle, enter into 
a conversation on the mysterious subject which occupies their minds. 
In the midst of it, a gentleman risM from a table which had been 
concealed by a silk curtain, and begs to be permitted to join their 
circle. He is a man of singularly imposing presence, and, after a 
long metaphysical dialogue, he astonishes them by closing with the 
following words : — 

" I not only, gentlemen, believe in the transfer of the sentient principle from 
one being to another ; but that, in some peculiar cases, the memory of the first 
existence returns upon the second. Berkeley has told us, that nothing exists but 
as perceived by some mind ; and I assert, tliat there are, indeed must be, minds 
cognizant of such an extraordinary possession as that which I have named. And 
now, I fear I must strain tojthe utmost vour beneyolent construction of me, rxkj 
understanding and my purposes, when I solemnly declare, that the person who 
now addresses you is nimseff gifted with the discernment of such natures. I add 
only, that I knew a man, whose mind has transmigrated to another frame, and to 
the natiye of even another land ; that his name in Germany was Frederick Wer- 
ner, and 1 have told him that I am acquainted with its present residence." 

He takes leave, and all efforts to discover who and what he is, are, 
for the time, unsuccessful. He, however, replies to a note addressed 
to him through the public prints by Sydenham, and admonishes him 
to go on with the object of his life, and " correct his errors." Chir 
hero now resolves to visit Germany, and this should be the most inter- 
esting period of the history. The account of his reminiscences is 
very bare, however, and may all be given in a few words. The 
sceneB are familiar to him of course, and it happens that be takes letr 
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ten to a banker who ooonpiefl the bonue where he had lived, and who, 
on his arrival, lodges him in the very room which had formerly been 
his. The fumitare is unchanged, and among other articles, is a cabi- 
net, with a secret drawer, containing the last confession and other pri- 
vate papers of his former self, Frederick Werner. These supply some 
indefinite recollections and assist him in his work of repentance. He 
Tuits his tomb, and finds lingering about it, the lady whose virtuous 
love he relinquished for a guilty passion, but who cherishes his memory 
after an interval of forty years. He becomes again acquainted with 
her, and she is constantly startled by his voice and manner, and unac- 
countably transfers to him the chastened affection she had borne the 
dead. He also finds Leonora, the opera singer who had fascinated 
him, and who is now retired firom the stage, and living in virtuous and 
respectable seclusion. She, also, takes a mysterious interest in the 
young Englishman, admits him to her confidence, and, for his sake, 
once more summons her energies, and, to a party of select friends, 
performs the part of ** Medea," in which she had won the hearts of 
all Germany. There is a third person against whom Frederick Werner 
had offended, and to whom our hero, of course, was bound to make all 
the restitution in his power — ^his cousin, Constantine Werner. This 
person had awakened the enmity of his relative, by interfering, on 
account of his libertinism, between him and '' Francina," the object 
of his early and virtuous passion. In the heat of his resentment, 
Frederick had stooped to dishonorable means to injure the credit and 
character of his* kinsman, and had died unforgiven. The pardon of 
these three, Leonora, Francina, and Constantine, were now necessary 
to the complete ei^iation of his sins. With the aid of the papers, 
which testify to his dying repentance, he easily secures these testimo* 
nies, though the offended parties, do not quite understand the con- 
nexion between Sydenham and Werner. Our hero now becomes 
attached to the banker's daughter, who is the intimate firiend of the 
widowed Francina, and the book closes with his marriage, and a letter 
firom the mysterious stranger who had disclosed to him a knowledge 
of his secret, and who turns out to be Mesmer the inventor of animal 
magjutism. The part of his letter which explains the enigma of his 
information is as follows : — 

** Soon after I began the new practice of medicine in Germany, I was called in 
to a consultation on the eztraorcnnary case of Frederick Werner. He was then in 
extremity. My enemies, Drs. Hehl and Ingelhonsz, were in attendance upon 
him. They asked me my opinion of his disorder, and smiled in scorn when they 
heard roe pronounce the word remorse. But I had been told something of their 
patient's history, and moreoyer knew, that^ in certain natures, remorse might prove 
Si deadly ae the slow foyer, which, when it oomea oa if only one of its symptoms. 
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'' The ease strcmgly interatted me, Imt I iha]! mot here exhibit the protrew €f 

the malady — I am merely to record its singular close. I was sitting by bis bed- 
side, when, in the agonies of death, with dreadful energy, he uttered the following 
ejaculation : ^ O that! could return again into (he womb, and spring once more into 
a world in which I have trifled with time and abused the blessings ra my condition !' 
I looked earnestly in the hjce of Werner ; the eyes had closed, the pulse was still, 
the chest ceased to hea?e, the sufferer was no more — ^but instead of features writhea 
with anguish, his countenance now expressed a heavenly composure, as if consolar 
tion had arrived at the very moment he expired. Scenes of dtath bed changes are 
familiar to the humane physician ; his skill suffers no offence in the common dis- 
solution of his kind. I Know not that, much earlier in the maladjr^ I could mvself 
have saved poor Werner ; but it would not have been by physio I should navo 
attempted his cure. 

'^ When, years after this event, I had succeeded among the scientific of the 
French nation, and established mv theory b^ heaUng multitudes, I passed over 
into England, where I was told a uresh inquisition had been embodied to censure 
or stifle the new science. In London I found my early friend Fuseli, writing and 
even publishing in English, which we had studied together. He was using at the 
same time hb magic pencil to display on canvass the poetic creations of yoor 
country, and the heroes of his own. Among the extraordinary occurrences of 
his life, he mentioned to me the unaccountable fact of a pupil of his, named 
Sydenham, who drew with the greatest apcuracy and spirit, as if from nature 
present before him, German scenery and individuals of Germany, though he had 
never been out of England ! My mend treated the subject as deeplv mysterious. 
It excited my curiosity strongly. I asked the parentage and residence of the 
youth, and resolved, as I should find occasion, to observe this phenomenon. The 
dving wish of Werner now recurred to me, and it flashed into my mind suddenly 
that his prayer had been graniedy and that an identity of mind might connect tfaie 
two persons of Werner and Sydenham. 

" in pursuance of my design, I now inquired after your habits, and found, as I 
expected, that you were much in foreign society. Our interview at the tavern 
on the night of the hurricane, you well remember, nor would I willingly forget 
it. I did not then wear the ordinary garb of physicians ; there was nothing in 
common betweeA us. I always trusted much to my exterior, by which I found 
all descriptions of men greatly impressed ; and I knew so much of the secrets of 
nature, as to allow to time itself little power over my features. I joined your 
friend and you during a conversation exactly suited to my object, and I soon saw 
that I had surmised truly as to the identity between yourselt and Werner. If I 
could have doubted my own science, your obvious auirm at the name of the de- 
ceased, carried conviction home to my reason. I anticipated, naturally, your 
growing anxiety to know more, or more positively, of the strange intruder, and 
Uie motives to his disclosure. As you intended it should, your ingenious adver- 
tisement one day caught my eye as I was indolently turning back the file of 
a public advertiser in Batson^s coffee house. As an odd coincidence, the almost 
inseparable friends, Dr. Schomberg and the illustrious Garrick, were sitting in 
the next box to me. I wrote an answer to your question where I sat, and as I 
knew your address, sent it to your residence oy a porter. I had reasoned upon 
your case, as you probably did yourself, and urged you, by foreign travel, to visit 
the proper scenes for beginning the atonement so essential to your peace. 

** Our recontre at Canterbury, however, was on my part quite undesigned. I 
was then on a visit there' to my learned friend the dean ', and attended the cathe- 
dral service, as you probably did, from the complex feeling of religious duty 
and admiration or the strains in which music had harmonized our supplications. 
From one of the stalls in the choir, I easily recognized your person ; but I judged 
that you were on your route, as I wishea you to be, and I had really nothing to 
add of a nature so pressing, as to render it advisable to dissolve the little mystery 
between us, which 1 intended should be salutary. Since then, I know that every 
Msential aid has been rendered to your progress. Yon have been led by an infal- 
lible wisdom to an infallible result. May the rest of your life be happy ! 

'' In now takini^ leave of my young friend, a little may bo said without vanity, 
ai to myself. Objects of infinite importance to mankind claim urn wholly. In 
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ad£tkm to amplifying tlia healing ait, I deaign to work a mighty revolution in 
philosophy. I am destined to onfold unknown principles to the world, leading 
all to proround and benevolent results. But prejudice assailed the grand discove- 
ries or Newton, and purblind physicians dispute, or denj, the magnetic powbb 
which I have deteeiea. 

** I have already said enough to reveal me to one of your endowments ) but 
while I close this explanation, with the expression of most cordial esteem, I can- 
not refuse myself the pleasure of subjoining the name of mesmkr." 

We think the main feding in reading this book, is one of impa- 
tience that it is not better. The idea is original, and, without doubt, 
one of the most capable of interesting speculation which has ever been 
started. The reader's feelings are constantly excited with the expec- 
tation of something more definite — ^more satisfactory. The author 
digresses so constantly and with so little apparent connexion, that you 
get to the end of the book, before you feel that he has entered fully 
upon the story. If \ee might speculate upon the author and the cir- 
cumstances under which the book was written, we should say that he 
was a mere sch<jlar, with an incidental knowledge of the fine arts, who 
had taken his scrap book, and, upon this imperfect web, woven all its 
miscellaneous contents. The story of Miss McEvoy is the most un- 
provoked intrusion upon a tale which we remember. It has no 
affinity, no likeness, no bearing upon the matter. It is very evident, 
too, that the writer has but little knowledge of society and its forms. 
The dialogues between the hero and his female friends read like a 
schoolboy's theme. Whenever he departs firom philosophy and ab- 
stract discussion, he is out of his element, and makes a bow and 'a 
speech as awkwardly upon paper as he would (if we have not mistaken 
his character) in a drawing room. Still, it is worth while to read the 
'book, not only because it contains some amusing and ingenious specu- 
lations, but because the author has exhausted the interest of the subject 
BO imperfectly, that one's own fancy supplies the deficit, and finds 
ample room and material for agreeable reverie. 

Tales of the Great St. Bernard^ New York, J. &> J. Harper. 

One of the most surprising literary phenomena of this age of 
bookmaking is the versatility of Mr. Croly. We do not know all 
that he has done, but we know that he is a clergyman, and of 
course somewhat of a theologian, that he wrote the " Angel of the 
World," one of the most exquisite Poems of its time, '' Salathiel," a 
book of acknowledged and gorgeous power, a ** New Interpretation 
of the Apocalypse" which has excited universal attention by its 
ingenuity and original views, some of the best descriptive and stir- 
ring martial poetry of the day, and, last, the delightfiil book whose 
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tide heads this paragraph. The ** Tales of the Great St Bernard " 
are not all new. We read '' the Married Actress " in one of the 
Souvenirs of last year, the ''Woes of Wealth" were published in 
one of the Magazines, and the '' Patron' Saint/' the ** Conspirator/' 
and the " Lock'd up Beauty " we have seen, but do not remember 
where. This is no drawback, however, upon the interest of the book. 
Mr. Croly's writing bears more than one reading, and, for that mat- 
ter, the prodigious information It contains of countries and customs 
fits it for profitable study. The Wallachian's Tale of " Hebe " is 
entirely new, and told throughout with thrilling interest and power. 
The storm of the defile of the Balkan, the battle of the Tower of 
Rudschuck, the bloody scenes of the *' Hermitage " at Constantinople, 
are of the highest order of description. We wish we had room to 
make extracts, but we must satisfy ourselves with recommending the 
book itself to our readers. It cannot fail with its keen satire, its fine 
knowledge of character and its high wrought pictures, to interest 
deeply. We hardly know how to reconcile the evidences of its various 
talent and resource with the life of one individual— <lisplaying as the 
book does, an intimate acquaintance with the detail of society in almost 
every country in Europe, with the ripe and ready scholarship of a 
recluse, and an insight into a hundred forms of human vicissitudes, 
each of which would seem to have required the experience of a life. 

PoEMBy Bif Louisa P. SmitL Providence, A. S. Beckwith. 1839. 

We do not know whether oar readers will recognize in the Author be- 
fore us, tne lady who has been a contributor to the Token and Legen- 
dary, under the name of Louisa P. Hickman. A volume of two hundred 
and fifty pages lies before us, by this lady, who, though married, and the 
author of such a book, is, if her rhyme runs truly, but " careless seven*- 
teen." * Young as she is, however, there is a finish, and an authentic 
grace in her style which show a singular maturity of judgment and 
taste. It is a collection of pure, sweet poetry — ^not powerful, nor be- 
traying any great knowledge of the higher human passions, (how 
should such knowledge come with " seventeen ?") but just such poetry 
as would seem the natural language of a gentle and high minded giri— » 
each as we should expect to hear if we knew that the daily and uncon* 
scions pulses of her heart had become suddenly articulate. It is the 
expression of casual and pleasant thoughts, or impressions fit>m images 
of beauty ; of delight in a fine sentiment or a sweet passage in a book. 
It is the ffow of unbidden and unchecked feelings — the gush of a foun- 
tain-— the breath of intellectual being. Still, pleasant as it is to read 
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sach poetry, we always regret ha pablicataon. It ia bringing a plant into 
the air whose perfume is lost by the exposure. The arena of criticism is 
too rude a place for the poetry of delicate and simple feeling. It is 
always roughly handled— often trampled on. The pride of notoriety, too, 
is a poor exchange for the consciousness of gifts kept as ministers to the 
affections. Fame is like the cup in the fairy tale, which, when once 
tasted, left a perpetual thirst, and, with the existing taste, no poetry 
but the strong and the impassioned wins more than a first draught of its 
chalice. We would say, therefore, to all who have a mere talent for 
the beautiful in poetry, ^keep it for your friends! It will heighten the 
value of your kind offices, and pass, unquestioned, as a graceful and 
peculiar ornament ; but the sensitive nature inseparable from the gift, 
unfits it utterly to eucounter the chances of promiscuous criticism— in 
which, though there are a few who may appreciate, there are more who 
do not remember that they ever were young, and in whose bosoms the 
delicate sense of beauty was long ago smothered and forgotten. 

We have marked several pieces in the volume before us, and would 
gladly extract them all. We have only room for one, however, 
which we take, rather because we opened first to it, than because it is 
superior to the rest ' The Gift,' ' the Huma,' 'a Sketch,' and ' Re- 
collections ' are some of those which we unwillingly exclude. 

8PRuio*8 orFSRivas. 

I HAVB loft, ftUl boon for the liMits that moiirii, 
When a dewy breath on my wing is borne. 
When the eoothin^ Mond of my watetftBs, 
Like the Toice of love on the weeper calls ; 
And the acented breath of the aonthwind throws 
A calm on the heart as it lightly goes. 

I have wreaths for the brows that are fiirhted up 
With the promise of bliss from joy's fuO cupi 
With hearts and hopes and wishes high. 
That like my own innocent bnds must die ; 
For beauty's hair, when she goes.to Uoom 
In the glittering light of the festal room. 

For the scholar's rest, I haye many a cell, 

In the deep wild-wood, by the sparkling well, 

Whose waTos can lessen the feverish glow, 

Which the midnight-lamp on the brow will throw ; 

Oh come to my cool and calm retreat, 

And the thii^ri that are bright and beantifiil meet. 

I have streams— where the children's tiny boat 
On the smooth, snudl waves may safely float, 
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With nor rock, nor nef oii my flowW brink, 
The freight of its infant hopes to sink ; 
And IVe pleasant places, wnere they may play 
Through the joyous hours of my long clear day. 

I have ffifts for all, if they will but come 
Away Som the gloom of a wintry home, 
And gather my flowers, and taste my dew, 
As the fresh young leaves it sparkles through ', 
My ahining treasures shall all be theirs, 
.If theyH fly to me from life's dull cares. 

ToKBAH, OB THE White Rose. Philadelphia, Carey d& Lea. 

This book deserves more than the cursory notice to which we are 
at present limited. It is in the same walk with Mr. Cooper's noTels, 
and will bear a very fair comparison with them. With less origin- 
ality and power in single characters and scenes, there is a more sus- 
tained and uniform beauty throughout, and, in the delineation of 
female character, a skill to which Mr. Cooper has not approached. 
We do not know of two more beautiful creations than Canondah 
and Rosa. The latter, especially, a Spanish captive reared in the 
hut of the chief Miko of the Occonees, is drawn with exquisite ten- 
derness. The descriptions are evidently the work of a man who has 
been accustomed to observe, and who has looked on nature with the 
eye of a poet. It is altogether a most delightful book, and a credit 
to our literature. 

The Heir of the World, and lesser poebis. By Sumner 
Lincoln Fairfield, Philadelphia. 

The author of this book seems to have made the mistake so com- 
mon among poets, of pleasing the ear with very little attention to the 
thought You may read his volume through, and fancy it all fine 
poetry, and yet not be able to repeat a line or recall a sentiment. It is 
a mass of beautiful words and musical egressions — ^flowers gathered 
indiscriminately from the Author's imagination, like a child's lapful 
of roses, without stems. You may extract passages of fine description, 
and similes exquisitely turned all over the book ; but though this may 
be very good material for a review, it is not " matter for immortality." 
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LETTER FROM MR. ERASTUS TITZ-FLIRT, IN THE CITT, TO FRED- 
ERICK NEVILLE, £S^. IN THE COUNTRY, BATED APRIL. 

Dear Frxo, How d*ye do ? — ^It \b rainy 

And every thin^^e horribly bhie ; 
And I know not that I can do better 

Than scribble a letter to you. 
IVe studied my precepts from Pelham — 

iVe whistled and waltz'd till Fm dead — 
And writing is really my only 

Remaining accomplishment, Fred. 

I'm tired to death of the city — 

It neither is winter nor spring, 
There is not a sign of a party, 

There is not a bird on the wing. 
The leaves have not come for the sommer, 

The dinners are over pro tern. 
The sky — ^but you know it is April — ^ 

The girls— oh I*m weary of them ! 

IVe sported my " Wheeler " till rusty, 

Tied science all out in cravat, ^ 

Play'd Vivian Grey till it's musty. 

And Pelham till Pelham is flat. 
My attitudes all have grown common. 

My phrases make nobody stare, 
I almost have ceas'd to astonish ! — 

(Fred ! frizzing has ruin'd my hair.) 

There's not a new subject for flirting, 

There's not a new love to be got ; 
I've been tender with all that are pretty, 

And, hang me ! with some that are not. 
I can hum all the tunes for cotiUona, 

I know all the eye-brows by heart, 
I have seen all Miss Furbelow's flounces, 

And really 'tis time to depart. 

No scandal that's decently horrid, 

Nobody abus'd but the low. 
The ' indiscreet girls ' are all married, 

The ' runaway matches ' don't * go.' 
The *■ painted ' have natural color, 

' False ringlets ' all grow to the head, 
And they call my suspicions ' ill-natured/ 

(How very ridiculous, Fred !) 
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Tvt order*d my hone in his hameM, 

And ponder*d the tky for a minntei 
Laid a bet on his rtinning and trotting ; 

Tho' I knew 'twas too muddy to win it. 
It's rather too rainy for fishing. 

It's rather too maddy to ahoot, 
Hanging 's only genteel in December, 

And you know I'm a villainous ' flute.' 

Then my tailor is threading me erer, 

My cobbler's impatient at last, 
(I thought, Fred, that I should have Tanish'd 

Ere the time of my promise was past,) 
The friends of Jane, Julia, and Busan, 

Look'd on till the < season * was o'er, 
But they talk of " intentions " in April—- 

(Fred, is'nt this April a bore ?) 

P. 8. I must stay in the city 

Till my pony is well of his sprain, 
(This comes of a wager in April, 

And running a race in the rain.) 
If my tailor and cobbler are civil, 

If I don't get a summons from Sue, 
If I neither am wed nor arrested, 

I shall see you in May, Fred| — ^Adien ! 



SONNET. 
To 



I cas't ibrget thee. Worthless as thou art, 

Thine image in its hiding place is set, 
And vainly I endeavor from my heart 

To blot thee out, forsaken Antoinette ! 
Thy lip in its first purity is there. 

And thy young forehead with its simple brmd > 
And the luxuriance of thy chestnut hair 

Lightly upon thy delicate neck is laid ; 
I hear the music of thy voice, and see 

The melting richness of thy dark, deep eye, 
And thy wild motion, spirited and free, 

Tells of the gracefid loveliness gone by ; 
And ever in my heart their memory dwells 

Like odor in a violet's trodden bells. 
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SUMMARY OF IICTELUGENCE. 

POLITICAL. 

National^ Affairs. — According to a 178; and Mr. Adams received only 8S. John 

late statement' of the Treasury depailment, C. Calboon has been reelected Vice Presi- 

Cbe debt of the United States, at the be- dent by neariy the same majority. There 

ginninr of the present year, was upwards are diderent opinions expressed as to the 

of fij^ eight milUons of dollars. This policy Gen. Jackson and his cabinet willpur- 

will, probaoy, be all paid off in five or six sue. Some fear many removals finom office ; 

ye vs. For four years, before the last, ten but others antici^te a mairnanimous conduct, 

millions, annually, were paid, of the princi- The President is said to be a man of ereat 

pal and interest of the public debt : and in eiier|ry and decision of character. We nope 

i828, twelve millions werepaid. The in- he n^l not be wanting in moderation and 

come of last year was $t^,(XM.0OO ; and the prudence. His inaugural address has been 

expenses of government, exclusive of instal- construed by his opponents as indicative of 

meat paid of the debt, amounted to JS\5,00(y» an exclusive spirit, and as of a radical charac- 

000. There was a balance in the Treasury ter. He speaks, indeed, of the importance 

the beginning of the year 1828, it must be re- of economy ; and censures the exercise of 

membercd, of 5^,000.000. Tlie amount re- Executive ptatronage for party purposes, 

ceived lastVear on saie of public lands, was The composition is wanting in ornament, 

neariy gSOOJOOO. The receipts into the if not elegance. The speech however, is 

Treasury for four years, 1824—1827, indu- an explicit avowal of the President's princi- 

sive were ^^98,000,000. Expenses of eovern- pies, and contains a ffall declaration of his 

ment and instalments and mterest of public purposes generally, in adminbtering the 

debt, for same years were $do^OO,wO.^- government. He must be judged by his 

Amount of importations into United States measures; and where candor and impartiali- 

during same time gSSdfiOOjlXiOjof exports ty are in exercise, he will not be condemned, 

for same four years 5^7,000 jOoO. Or this unless his conduct discovers party feelings 

223,000,000 were domestic products and man- or arbitrary principles, 

ufactures ; and 104,000,000 of reexportations — % — 

of forei^ goods and products. Amount of The afiairs of the nation are in a prosper- 

importatious, since ^ 1»24, have increased 15 ous stale at piesent, and the prospect before 

per cent. The shipping Tof United States us is cheering to the heart of the true patriot, 

nas increased in the same ratio as the impor- If the TarifT question is again movea it wUl 

tatioDs and revenue. It now is estimated at probably be with more candor and good 

1,500,000 tons ; and is greater tlian that of temper than formeriy; and the difficulty with 

any other nation, except ureat Britain. — Con- Enrland respecting our Eastern boundary, 

grvss has passed some laws favorable to ana the trade with ner colonies in the West 

commerce, as the giving longer time for a Indies, may be settled, it is hoped, honorably 

drawback on foreign products being export- lo^ boin nations, if a spirit of nrmness united 

ed : and lessening Uie duty heretofore requir- with c6urtesy be brought to the discussion, 

ed for tonnage.— ^9ome appropriations have ._- .— 

been made to assist in internal improvements, The legislature of Massachusetts had a 

but several bills for objects of this nature long session, from the first Wednesday of 

were rejected, or postponed. — A proposition January to 4th day of March. They refused 

to make a settlement and establish a post to pass an act fi>r a State tax, as has been usu- 

near the mouth of the Columbia or Oregon ally done, until the three last years. The 

river, was rejected. So also was a bill pro- State is in debt, and the expenditures exceed 

vidina: for an exploring expedition towards the receipts into the pubhc tr^isury. The 

the South Pole. — An act was passed extend- Representatives have also been paid finom the 

in^ the benefits of the pension law of 1818, to treasury of the Commonwealth, for several 

widows and others, not before included.—The years past, without providing for a reimburse- 

Tariff question was not brought forward, as ment mto the treasury, from the respective 

had been expected. — ^The session was a snort towns represented, as was always the case, 

one ; and many bills, which were reported, except for these three years. These are 

were postponed to the next session. — An im- great innovations; whether they will be for the 

portant report was made in the Senate and welfare of the State, time will discover. The 

abo in the House, on the subject of transpor- taxing of property and estates belonging to 

ting the mail on the Sabbath. Congress vot- dei^jym^ and instructers of youth is also a 
ed not to interfere in the affair. 'novel measure in this State, and it is a de- 

— ^— parture from the principles of our intelligent 

General Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, and patriotic ancestors. A great portion of 

has been chosen President of the United the time of the Lesnslatnre was occupied on 

States by a great majority of votes. He had the question of a Kail road from Boston to 
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CoDoecUcut river, and to the western line of has been deposed by his rival, not by the vote 
the State. A small Bimority of votes was of the people, but by force. Some lives 
finally obtained, as to the probable benefit were sacrinced in cflecting this change j but 
and expediency for the measure ; but the sub- the citizens generally, are said to acquiesce, 
ject was postponed to the next session, and How soon another revolution will take place, 
there is little reason to believe that the Court it may be difficult and improper to predict ; 
will consent to subscribe largely to the plan, but there is no good reason for believing, 
on behalf of the Commonwealth. It the that a permanent and stable govenunent can 
project succeed at all^ it will probably be by be mamtained until the peopue are more en- 
the enterprize and liberality of indtvidaate. lightened and better educated. 
We should suppose that every town, through ■■ 
which it was to pass, would also subscribe The Society of Jesuits has been revived in 
freely for the undertaking. Tlie citizens of France, and given great alarm to the mostin- 
Boston are particularly interested in the con- udligent men in the kingdom, men who are 
struction of a Rail road into the interior of sincere, but enlighteneaCaihoIics, and true 
the State and country. They would thus friends to the present government. The in- 
have an easy conveyance for tne transporta- floeace is feared, because they are secret in 
tion of heavy articles to and firom the country their proceedings, are bigoted and exclusive 
towns and connect themselves in trade witJi in their views, and wish to establish the an- 
(he people of the great agricultural State of thority of the Pope and Priests in civil mat- 
New- York. The dTect would be the increase ters, as it was two or three centuries ago. 
and prosperity of our metropoHs. A Rail Those who have written agpiinst the order or 
road IS proposed from foit Ene, in the north- society appear to have the popular voice ia 
em part of Pennsylvania, to the Hudson be- their favor; but the Jesuits are active and 
low Albany. If one is constructed fix>m sealoos ia efforts to maintain and to extend 
Boston to the western part of the State, it their power, 
might be easily connected with the one con- — -^ — 
tempbited through Pennsylvania. It would The literary expedition to Egypt, by fif. 
add inunensely to the trade of Boston. ChampoUion, Jr. and other eminent Frcndi 

A proposition was made in the General tawtns excites great expectation among the 

Court, at the last session, for estahlisliing Ly- antiquaries of Europe. The object is to 

ceums, or High Schools, in the lai^er towns, copy and decypher the hieroglyphic writings 

where the inhabitants exceed 2000. These on the pyramids and monuments in tliat 

ixislhutions would be somewhat similar to country. ChampoUion has before been ixh 

Academies, which have been numerous in Egypt and made some progress in disco vcr- 

the State ; but the privileges of which are ing the meaning of the inscriptions. Imoor- 

not confined to the youth of the town, where tant results are predicted, from his researrbes, 

they are located. Lyceums are intended to as to tlie ancient history and chronology of 

be for the benefit of tne towns, which support Egypt. Sacred history may be elucidated by 

them ; and youth of a certain age or ot par- his <u8coveries, and its connexion with pro- 

ticular literary attainments are to be instruct- fhne or common history more fully pointed 

ed in them. Mathematics, Natural Philosophy ouL 

and the physical sciences are the studies pro- 

posed to be attended to. A French traveller by the name of Caillc, 

■ ■ ■ ■ has actually visited the famed Timtmctoo, a 

FoREiOH Affairs.— -The question of re- laige and populous city, or town, io the interi- 

moving the civil disabilities of the Catholics or of Africa. He was disguised as an Arab,. 

in Great Britain, is still agitaled in England professed to be a Mahometan, and went in 

and Ireland with much feeling. The result is company with a caravan of traders. He was 

still doubtful. The Episcopal influence in in very feeble health for some lime before be 

tlie ministry and in Parliament, especially in reached the place, and remained there but 

the House of Lords, many members of two weeks; so that only a brief or general 

which are Bisliops of the En^ish established account ot the city can be expected from 

church, is predominant, and is in strong oppo- him. He is at Pans preparing a narrative of 

sition to the emancipation of the Catholics, his journey. It issaioi to be a very large set- 

AU liberal statesmen in England, are now, dement : perhaps as lai-ge as Mexico was 

and have long been in favor of removing the when visited by the Spaniards in 1520. It is 

(fisabiUties, to which the Catholics are sub- hoped he will oe particular and accurate in 

ject. The protestant dissenters are also in describing the customs, traditions, manners, 

favor of such a measure. But the spirit of occupations and religion of these people, in 

the majority of British statesmen and Bishops the interior of Africa. 

is against it. It is impossible to predict iKhen 

the question will be decided, and until it is. Montgomery has lately published a vol- 

the Catholics will not cease to complain ana time of poems} the subjects are "The Univer- 

protest. sal Prayer," " I>ealh," " A Vision of Heav- 

Mexico has lately, agaiife, been the scene of en and of Hell." They are treated in the 

revolutionaiy excess. The former President serious spirit, which is proper for such topics ; 
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find cannot be perased without leaving^ an 
fampressioit fav-orable to sobriety of life and 
ipfiritctalitjr of mind and aflections. 

8<!ott has lately siven the public a new 
series of ' Tales of a Graodfather/ which 
are foimded in historical e\'ents that occurred 
in ScotliUid and England, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. They are enter- 
taining and inslrucCive j but are particulariy 
intenoed for the capacity and the benefit of 
theyoui^. 

A late number of the Asiatic Journal 
contains a long article on the literatofe 
of Greorjgia. Tms country, H will be recol- 
lected, 18 in the North West of Asia, near 
the Caucasian mountains, the present popu- 
ation of which exceeds two millions and an 
half. The name pven it by the ancients, 
was Colchis. The mhabitants have their ear- 
ly traditions up to within a short period of 
tne eenoral deluge. A descendant of Ja- 
phet IS supposed to hare made the first settle- 
ment in this country. The literature of the 
Georgians is evidently founded on and con- 
nected with the history of the Bible. They 
call ii"the book of books 5" and were favor- 
ed with a translation of it into their vernacu- 
lar tongue, in an eariy age of Christianity. 
The writings of the eariy Christian fethers 
were also translated into tne language of that 
country. Some ancient copies of mese still 
remain in manuscript. Their religion is that 
of the Greek Church, with some unimportant 
variations. MSS. are also said to be m exist- 
ence which would throw much light on the 
history of ancient times, so far as that coun- 
tiy and vicinity was concerned. TTiey were, 
however, strangers to either politics or theo- 
retic science. They have been more distin- 
S fished for poetry and romance, and yet 
eir poetry has httle merit except a profu- 
sion of images, of which eastern writers 
generally are so fond. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts. 
Among the numerous ana valuable periodical 
publications in the United States, whether R%| 
views, Magazines, or other literary Journals, 
this worK, conducted by Professor Silliman, 
of New Haven, is one of the most valuable. 
As a Journal of Science, it is certainly the 
first in America. Professor Silliman is a 
man of much general literature, and his 
knowledge of the exact Sciences, is probably 
greater tSian that of any other individual in 
die United States. He is also indefatigable 
and persevering in his research^. F<Mr some 
years, the Journal of Science was so limited 
m its circulation, notwithstanding the ability 
and learning of the Editor, that the pubiish- 
ers of the woric were not reimbursed for their 
actual expenses. The publication is now 
more lustly appreciated ; and it is sincerely 
hopeo, that the learned and able Editor 'Wm 
be encouraged to continue it. The two last 



n um b er s are very vahiaMe. Li proof of this 
remark . we mistit refer to the articles, " On 
Mineralogy and Geoloey of Nova Scotia :" 
** On Gases, Acids, and Salts, near the Ene 
Canal,'' "On Yolcanos and Earthquakes" <'On 
the Vitality of Matter," "on Fossil Remams," 
and particulariy " The Report on a Course of 
Liberal EducaUon." The latter b a very able 
and elaborate article, and was prepared by a 
Oonunitlee appomtea by the President and 
Fellows of Yale College. This Report is 
e\ident]y the result of ipature consideration. 
The gn»t question with the Committee seems 
to have been, whether any material, and 
what, changes are proper to be made m the 
present mode of collc^ instruction, study 
BBd discipline. The Committee consiaer clas- 
sical learning of great importance, and n. 
necessary foundation for a kamed education. 
Thepwrdians and overseers of Colleges in 
our country will do well to consult this able 
Report. Ad article, purporting to be a " His- 
tory of Sea Serpentism ;" by the very learn- 
ed D^. Biitcbell, we are inclined to believe, 
was prepared in haste, and under the influ- 
ence of some unreasonable scepticism on the 
subject. The learned Doctor nas not refer- 
red to the best evidence in the case, that do* 
rived firom the depositions of Capt. Little and 
other respectable persons, who saw the Sea 
Serpent m 1779 and 1780, in the bay of 
Penobscot 

The fourth and fiflh numbers of the Botdhem 
Review have been published— the last, in 
February. They fully sustain the high char- 
acter acquired by the former mimbers. The 
article in number IV. on the religious opinions 
and w<Mihip of the American Indiaiis, disco- 
vers great research. The other articles are 
written with abiUt^ and learning— In the fiflh 
number the principal subjects are ' Tlie law 
of Tenures,' * Chancery.'^ ' Brown's Philoso- 
phy of the Human Mina,' ' Butler's Life of 
Erasmus.' — ^They who have Jortin will hardly 
think of purchasing Butler. 

The Weatem Review, published in the 
stale of Ohio, by the Rev. Mr. Flint, is a 
work of considerable promise. It does not 
profess to be equal to the North American or 
Quarterly ; hut it merits the encouragement 
of all the firiends of ^^ood learning. Mr. 
Flint has a good taste, his style is chaste and 
perspicuous ; and he is industrious in collect' 
ing whatever is important in the antiqinties 
and natural history of the " v alley of the 
Mississippi.*' He is preparing a new novel, 
with the title of " Sboshonee Vallej'"— the 
leading desien of which is to show " the 
influence of tne introduction of the white peo- 
ple into or near the settlements of the native 
fudians." 



The ninth number of the American Qmar- 
terhf Review bitt been lately puMbhed by 
Garey ic Lee of PhiladelplAL l%e pited* 
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pal articles are on Egyptian Archilectura, 
The Law of Libel, Histoir, Darby's View <^ 
the United States,Greek itevolulioo^Memoirs 
of Dr. P. Parr and Irviug's CoDc^uest of Gre- 
nada. These are important topics, and ably 
discussed I but not so mteresting and popular 
as those treated in some other numbers. 



The long expected Dictionary of Noah 
Webster, in two lam quarto volumes, has 
been recently published, at New Haven, and 
in other parts of the country. The work is 
said to contain twelve thousand words more 
than are to be found in Todd's Johnson } and 
nearly thirty thousand more definitions than 
any English dictionary before published. 
''The ^eatest value of the work consists 
in a copwus vocabulary, and in the compre- 
hensiveness and correctness of the defini- 
tions.'' 



Professor Cleaveland, of Bowdoin College 
in Maine, is preparing a third edition of his 
very learned ana popular work on .mineralo- 

Bf. The feeble nealth of the author has 
iherto delayed the intended publication. 

A new novel writer has appeared in Eng- 
land \ and his works rank high among the 
volumes of romance lately published, He 
cannot be considered a rival to Scott : But 
he has studied human nature entirely, and 
has mixed much with the fashionable society 
of the world. His remarks are correct and 
striking; and his desij^n seems to be the 
moral improvement of his readers. "The 
Disowned" is the better of the two. In '' Pel- 
ham," the writer is not sufficiently explicit in 
hb reprobation of the depraved characters, 
wliich he has introduced. 



PoUok's " Course of Time," we believe, 
does not continue to receive the very high 
praise, first bestowed upon it. The poem 
certainly indicates superior talents in the wri- 
ter, and the design is excellent. 

Books latelufnihUslied in London. "Tales 
of the Great St. Bernard," by the Rev. Wm. 
Croly. " Conversations on Intellectual Phi- 
losophy," a familiar explanation of the nature 
and operation of the human mind. ''The 
Genealogy of Christ Harmonized." "Histoiv 
of Roman Literature from the earliest periods 
to the Augustine age." 

JGi the Fress. ''the Book of Jasher," re- 
ferred to m Joslma. The MS. was brought 
to England, firom the East, in the ISth cen- 
tury ; and luui latel]^ been discovered among 
other HSS. belonging to a gentleman's libra- 

2^ Probably it is entitled to no more credit 
an " the prophecy of Enoch," published a 
few years ago : and ^ret it is possible it is a 
veiy ancieDt conqposition. 

The London periodicals for February have 
appeared, bat ttieir contents are not very i|p- 



teresting. It is stated, that the long-expected 
history of Sir James Mcintosh is in great for- 
wardness, and that the first volume will soon 
be published.— "The Collesians." "MyLand- 
laay and her Lodgers," oy the author of 
"Annals of the Parish," have been lately 
published. — ^Also, " Tates, descriptive, char* 
acterisUc and allegorical," by the writer <^ 
" Antidotes to the Miseries of Human Life." 



Carey and Lea of Philadelphia, have late- 
ly published " The Conauest of Granada," bv 
Washio^on Irving. Tney^will soon puolisi 
"The Maid of the Mist," by Sir Walter 
"Scott J " The Wish-ton- Wish," by Cooper; 
" Travels in America," by Capt. Basil Hall. 

The second volume of " Life of Gov. Ger- 
ry/' by J. T. Austin, Esq. has been publish- 
ed in Boston. Hon. Alden Bradford, is pre- 
paring a third volume of the History of Mas- 
sachusetts," fipom 1790 to 1825. 

John Thomas, Esq. the late Editor of the 
Cheltenham Chronicle. England, proposes 
to publish an " Enslisn Newspaper, to be 
called the Western Examiner," printed in a 
similar manner to the London Examiner. We 
have heard Mr. Thomas spoken of in high 
terms, and have no doubt he will conduct tne 
proposed publication ably. 

G. and C. Carvill will soon publish 
" Knapp's Lectures on Christian Theology," 
translated from the German by Leonard 
Woods, Jr. Professor Stuart of Andover, 
says of the work, " There are few writers, 
whom I have had the pleasure to peruse, for 
whose opinion I feel a greater veneration 
than for that of Dr. Knapp." He adds hi^ 
assent also to some remarks by the translator 
M^ich close with the following observation : 
" Though these Lectures were designed 
principally for the Student in Theology, the 
Author never loses sight of the ultimate ob- 
ject of all religious instruction. His remarks 
on the practical importance of the doctrines 
of Christianity, ana bis directions as to the 
best method aj presenting them in popular dis- 
course, form a very considerable, and by no 
means the least valuable part of the work. 
The whole is fi^ee fix>m sectarian bitterness, 
is marked with peculiar candor, and pervad- 
ed by a spirit of warm and enligfatenea piety." 

A volume of a " New Collection of ancient 
MSS." from the Vatican in Rome, lately pub- 
lished, contains the Commentaries of C. M. 
Victorinus on the Epistles to the Galatians, 
Ephesians ai^ Philippians^ an Essay in de- 
fence of the Christian Religion against the 
natural philosophers, by the same person. A 
treatise af ainst the Anans from a Cassinese 
Codex. An ancient Commentary on Luke. 
XM GU>spel of Matthew, according to a most 
aiicient MS. 
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ABORIGINES OF AMERICA. 
NO. II. 

Considering the opinion, that this continent was known either to 
Africa or Europe or to the western nations of Asia, at a very early 
period, or that it was first settled by people from those parts of the 
earth, as destitute of all solid support, there is no other hypothesis 
remaining, by which we can account for its whole occupancy and 
great population in 1500, and for many centuries before, according 
to the tradition of the native Americans, except that above advanced, 
of an emigration from the northeastern parts of Asia ; which, pro- 
bably, took place in 800 or 900 years after the general deluge, 
and 1400 or 1500 years before the Christian era. This early period 
will account for the extensive setdements, and immense number of 
inhabitants in America, when first visited by the Spaniards in 1500; 
and which had been such, as the natives reported, fjr a very long 
period. This hypothesis is further supported by the consideration 
of the actual condition of the American Indians, as to their customs 
and their knowledge, or more properly, perhaps, their ignorance of 
the arts of civilized life ; which, allowing for some few changes 
made during a long period, was probably such as it was among the 
Tartar tribes in Asia, at the time of their supposed migration. That 
they came to this continent by a short water passage ; that tliey 
came to the country of Anahuac or Mexico, from the north, at a 
great distance, and aW a remote period, after several intermediate 
settlements, their accounts and traditions shew, with equal constancy 
and universality. The learned Acosta, a Spaniard, and Boturini, 
an Italian, who spent several years in Mexico, in the seventeenth 
century, and devoted their researches, to the history, origin and 
customs of this remarkable people, adopted the opinion here ad- 
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vanced. It was also favored by Sir William Jones, one of the most 
learned men of the eighteenth century. He passed many years in 
India, and studied the history of most ancient nations, with peculiar 
zeal and assiduity. He believed the first inhabitants of America 
emigrated from tlie northeast of Asia, and at a very remote period ; 
' probably,' he says, ' within eight hundred years after the deluge.' 
He founded his opinion upon their complexion, customs and physical 
character ; but principally on the consideration, that if they had left 
Asia at a much 'later period, they would have brought with them 
more knowledge and more of the arts of civilized life ; and that 
the event would have been known tlirough Asia and in Europe. 

The same opinion was expressed by the learned Hornius, or 
Horn, in his remarks on the theory of Hugo Grotius. He supposed 
that the original inhabitants of America were descended from the 
Cathayan Tartars, or Huns ; and that they came to this continent 
and made settlements, at a very early age of the world : But he 
does not undertake to fix the particular period. He excludes the 
Africans, and the Scandinavians or Norwegians ; but thinks it not 
impossible, that the Malays, at an early period, after traversing the 
Pacific ocean, might have effected a settlement in South America ; 
and, consequently, that a part of the population of that country de* 
scended from them. 

We ought, perhaps, to have noticed the conjecture of some writers^ 
who have suggested, that the Japanese were the first setders of this 
continent. This opinion may be more plausible than that which 
accounts for the original occupancy, by Africans, Phenicians or 
Egyptians. But there is nothir^ in any existing tradition, nor is 
there any other evidence to support the hypothesis. Besides, if 
Japan furnished inhabitants for America originally, it would have 
been by the aid of navigation, a knowledge of which would have 
been retained by the Americans in ages subsequent to the first set- 
tlement. They would, probably, have kept up an intercourse with 
the new colony. Their migration, also, we may reasonably suppose, 
would have been to a latitude not more northern, than the place from 
which they came ; whereas nothing is more certain, than that many 
of the first people of America, (if not all of them) came to it in a 
high northern latitude, at or near Behring's Straits. . The migration 
of these Tartar tribes or hordes might, indeed, have been at dSferent 
times, with short intervals, and the companies not very numerous. 
The inducement might have been to escape from powerful hostile 
tribes in Asia ; or we may impute their removal to a wandering dis- 
position, which lead men to seek out new places of settlement or 
hunting. 

It is true, that Clavigero, the learned historian of Mexico, and MI 
Make Brun, the indefatigable and scientific geographer of the pre- 
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sent century, rather favor the opinion, that South America was first 
occupied by some Malays or Chinese ; yet they admit, that it is most 
probable North America was originally settled by an Asiatic race, 
who came to this continent at a very remote period, and in a high 
northern latitude. A few writers also, have supposed, that South 
America was early settled chiefly by Africans. If the aborigines of 
South America were very like, either the Africans, or the Chinese, 
in physical character, color, or customs, there would be some plausi- 
bility in these theories. But there were no negroes in America, 
when first visited by the Spaniards; and there is nothing yet detected 
in the traditions or customs of the Peruvians (as before observed) 
to render it probable even that they sprung from the Chinese or 
Malays. M. Brun expressly acknowledges, that the people of South 
America and those ot the Islands in the Pacific ocean are dissimilar 
in their language and their physiological attributes. It seems to us, 
after much consideration of the subject, that a passage from Asia to 
America, at Behring's Straits, is the only one, which a rude and 
wandering people, as the Tartar and Mongol tribes were in the 
eighth or tenth century from the deluge, with little knowledge of 
navigation, could reasonably be supposed to make. No objections 
have ever been oflTered, to render it improbable that this was the 
channel of the emigrations from the old to the new continent ; or 
that these were made at a very remote period, as above suggested : 
and as to resemblances, it is conceded by all writers on the subject, 
that far greater likenesses are to be found between the inhabitants of 
this continent and the ancient, wandering, illiterate tribes in the north- 
east of Asia, than between the American Indians, and any other 
nation. 

It is well known, that the ancient Huns and Tartars were a wan- 
dering people. It is a fact, also, that in very early periods, as well 
as in later times, there were wars and revolutions, in the central and 
northern parts of Asia. This was the case, with the inhabitants of 
those regions, in the fourth and fifth century from the deluge. Am- 
bition or wants produced invasions, and these produced migrations to 
distant places. Thus, some families and tribes removed west, some 
south, and some east, from the central part9 of Asia, the early resi- 
dence of the fathers of our species. Within four hundred years 
from the deluge, all Asia was probably settled, (except the extreme 
northern part) even as far as the, shores of the Pacific ocean, and the 
Islands contiguous to the coasts. There is nothing to render it 
improbable, that soon after settling on or near the shores of the 
Pacific, even with little knowledge of navigation, some adventurous 
and wandering hordes would pass to the Islands in the vicinity, and 
thus proceed to the American coast ; especially, as the arm of the 
sea is very narrow, at the place before mentioned, and that at which 
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they most probably passed, and several Islands intenrene to facilitate 
the passage. They might, indeed, have made the passage a little 
south of Behring's straits, by the Aleutian Islands. The individuals 
who emigrated belonged to a roving, and partially civilized tribe, 
desirous of finding new places of abode, where they might have 
more extensive possessions, as well as be safe from the robberies and 
depredations of a more powerful people. 

This was the opinion and theory of some learned men more than 
a century ago, respecting the first and early setdement of the Ame- 
rican continent. And since it has been ascertained, that the distance 
between Asia and America at Behring's straits, is not many leagues, 
this hypothesis has had numerous advocates.* 

Now, if this passage to America, by a few persons even, was as 
early as above suggested, within 600 or 900 years after the flood, 
we may repeat, that there has been ample time for the settlement and 
occupancy of this whole continent by their descendants, according 
to the ratio of increase and multiplication of the human race, in 
other parts of the earth. 

After passing over to America, these people would naturally as 
they increased, extend their settlements, both on the coasts and into 
the interior of the country. It is not probable, however, that they 
travelled north, to colder regions; but east, southeast, and especially 
south, to a milder climate and country. As they became numerous, 
and found fertile tracts of land, they would build towns or villages, 
establish sites of permanent abode, and culdvate* the ground. Thus, 
irom mere wandering tribes, they sometimes became more stationary 
and somewhat civilized. When the population of any place was 
numerous, their wants would increase, and some arts of social life, pro- 
bably were invented and introduced among them. Such, according 
to the most ancient lustories, was the progress of society in the old 
world, in early times. The traditions and hieroglyphic paintings of 
the Mexicans, so far as the latter have been explained, shew that 
the ancestors of the Aztecs or Mexicans, had proceeded in this 
manner. Several settlements were made, and compact towns built, 
by the ancestors of this people, between the valley of Anahuac 
and Nootka sound, in the north. From these towns or setdements 
in the north, their children and the more enterprizing of the ancient 
race of the Toltecs and Aztecs, occasionally sallied forth in search 
of other regions, where they could have greater possessions, or a 
more fertile soil, or more convenient places for huntmg : and in 2800, 

* It if baldly necessvy to mentioo an aocient traditioo, that formeriy the two cootinentt 
wwe united al this place ; but were severed by an earthquake. It may be better founded, 
indeed, than that or the sinking of land between Africa and South America, which some 
foppoaed were once contiguous. But the passage at Behring's Straits is short, and there is 
no difficulty in believing it might be crossed in small boats. 
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or 3000 years, (indudiog fourteen or fifteen centuries before, and the 
same number after the Christian era) the whole continent of Ame- 
rica became filled with inhabitants. From their first settlements, they 
probably soon removed east, into the interior of the country, to the 
north of the great lakes, to Hudson's bay and to Canada ; southeast, 
along the southern shores of the lakes, to the Missouri, Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers ; thence to Florida, the Carolinas, to the Potomac, 
Susquehanna, Delaware, Hudson, Connecticut rivers, and to the 
Atlantic coasts, within the present territory of New England. 

If we should suppose, that any people who came to America in 
a remote age were accustomed to navigate the ocean, there would 
be no difficulty in admitting, that they passed over from Asia in a 
more southern latitude, even from Japan or some part of China. 
In the opinion of some writers, as we have noticed, this is necessary 
to account for the settlement of Chili and Peru. But this hypothe- 
sis supposes a greater knowledge of navigation than can be justly 
admitted, for the reasons before stated. It is far more reasonable 
to suppose, that the Toltecs, or their predecessors in Anahuac, who 
possessed the country in a very remote period, migrated to Chili and 
Peru, and settled the whole territory between. The ruins of ancient 
buildings, the temples, the traditions, customs and dress of the latter 
are similar to the former nation, or people ; and strongly indicate a 
common origin, if not the descent of one from the otiier. 

The probability, then, is far greater in favor of the hypothesis, 
which accounts for the early settlement and population of the Ameri- 
can continent, by referring solely to a passage at Behring's straits, . 
many centuries before our era, and as early, perhaps, as the exoda 
of the Jews from Egypt. The principal objection to this theory, 
(for there is no evidence furnished, by physical character, language, 
or customs, of the descent of the Americans from any particular 
nation in Europe, Africa, or from the Chinese) is, that the whole 
continent would not have been filled with inhabitants, if we were to 
suppose they all sprang from a few wandering Asiatics. But we 
know not how numerous was the company or horde, which came 
early to America. There might have been fifty only ; and there 
might have been two or three hundred. But 3000 or 2800 years, 
the period from the ninth or tenth century after the deluge, to the be- 
^oning of the sixteenth century of our era, would be sufficient for 
4^e settlement of the whole continent, as it was in 1500,.when first 
visited by the Spaniards. 

It may now be proper to notice the opinions of those who contend 
for a theory altogether dififerent from that here advanced, and whose 
arguments are entirely unlike those used by the writers before men- 
tioned ; and who suppose, that a distinct race, or races of people 
are found in America, whose origin must necessarily be traced iq 
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different, nations of the globe, if they are not, indeed, of a species 
wholly different from those of any other people on the earth. These 
arguments are founded in their various forms and features, and in 
their difference of language : for neither their color nor their tradi- 
tions, nor their arts of life are such as to render very probable the 
opinion of originally distinct races of mankind. It is granted, how- 
ever, even by those writers who have advanced or advocated this 
hypothesis, that difference of climate, long and remote separation, 
variety of occupation, of diet, and of social condition, will account 
for consideirable shades of difference, in color, and for diversity in 
the arts of life ; since these must depend, in a great measure, upon 
the relative numbers, the occupations, compactness, and fixed loca- 
tion* of mankind. As to the traditions of the several nations and 
tribes of American Indians, they were substantially, the same, with 
reference to the deluge, the early dispersion and consequent migra- 
tions from a distant country to the west and northwest, and to the 
removals of their ancestors from their first settlements on this conti- 
nent, to the places they themselves occupied. 

What, then, are the facts and arguments derived from the physio- 
logy of man, which militate with the hypothesis we have advanced ? 
It is pretended, by some philosophers, that there are several distinct 
races of men, even in the old world ; and the people of America 
form another race entirely different from any of those. Blumen- 
bach supposes there are five distinct races or families of men, whose 
physiological characters are essentiaUy different ; Malte Brun pre- 
tends there are three distinct races in Africa only ; and a fanciful 
modern writer asserts that there are sixteen distinct races of people 
on the globe. But the opinion of most learned men is, that the 
varieties, which exist, in the physical character of different nations, 
have been discovered only in later times, after mankind had been 
separated for many generations and centuries ; and their condition 
diversified, by climate, diet, occupation, and modes of living, whether 
in large societies, or in a more isolated and wandering manner. M. 
Brun himself seems to be of this opinion. Their theory, then, does 
not, in reality, militate with thb hypothesis, which supposes one 
primitive race or family as the origin of all. In entering upon this 

Eart of the discussion, it becomes us perhaps to confess, that the 
mited knowledge we possess of physiological facts relating to man 
will not justify a very decided and positive opinion on the subject. 
Much attention, however, has been given to the question ; so that we 
feel somewhat confident of the correctness of the remarks here sub- 
mitted. We observe, then, in the first place, that great doubt is enter- 
tained as to the propriety of resting any hypothesis, as to distinct races 
of mankind, or an essential difference between the people of America 
and all other nations, on such a foundation. Nothing satisfactory 
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has been ascertained or written on this subject. The most erudite 
physiologists are not agreed among themselves. Every one has a 
peculiar theory of his own. It has already been stated, that some* 
writers suppose five distinct races ; and some, sixteen. Some have 
pretended there were three in America. 

Such speculations and theories are certainly not entitled to much 
credit or consideration, unless supported by clear and direct proof. 
For they militate with the account given by Moses, the Jewish his- 
torian, of the general deluge, and of the early occupancy and settle- 
ment of the earth after that great calamity. And he has never yet 
been detected in any erroneous statement, or in substituting fanciful 
theories for truth. If it be intended, merely, as it seems to be by 
some writers, that, at a very early and now remote period, within 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred years of the deluge, the chil- 
dren and descendants of Noah, of the third and fourth generations, 
separated from one another, in Chaldea, and settled in different and 
distant parts of the earth ; some in Canaan and Palestine, some in 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and in the western parts of Africa, some in 
the eastern parts of Europe, and some in the northern and eastern 

!>arts of Asia ; and, that long separation, difference of climate, of 
abor, occupation and diet, of more or less exposure to the sun and 
air, of variety in their social state, some living in towns, others 
wandering into new and wild countries, exposed to excessive heat 
and cold, to diseases and want, would produce a variety in the color, 
stature, form, features, and strength of different nations. — ^If this only 
be intended by distinct races of men, it will be admitted, as well 
with regard to the new continent as to the old. 

There is, indeed, one fact in the physiology of our species, (dif* 
ference of shape and stature do not present a very formidable 
difficulty) which has not been satisfactorily explained, on the suppo- 
sition of the unity of the human race. This respects the negroes of 
Africa : But it is not a difficulty to embarrass, pardcularly, the 
hypothesis which we have here advanced, as to the entire, original 
settlement of America by a horde or company of the Tartar race, 
from the northeast of Asia. On this continent, none of the indige- 
nous inhabitants were like the negroes of Africa ; but a strong gen- 
eral likeness is observable among all the Indian nations in America ; 
and tbey,i«lso, most resemble the Huns, or Cathayan Tartars, who 
inhabited the north of Asia in a very remote period. 

The color and features of the Africans are so peculiar, that some 
philosophers have doubted their descent from Noah ; but others, 
equally learned, are of opinion, that a long residence in the burning 
climate and sandy soil of Africa is sufficient to account for the dark 
color of its population. The antediluvians were probably tawny or 
copper-colored ; for it is supposed they lived chiefly in the fields 
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and open air* The early descendants of Noah, after the flood, in 
Canaan, Chaldea, Persia, Arabia, and India, Ii?ed after the same 
manner, and were of a similar complexion. The white color of the 
European was probably acquired by living in hig^ northern latiuidesy 
and residing in houses and caves of the earth. 

There is, indeed, another hypothesis, as is well known, respecting 
the very dark complexion of the sons of Ham, who first setded 
Africa ; which is, that this color was inflicted by God, as a signal 

{punishment and reproach for the wickedness of this unnatural son. 
t is sufficient to have referred to this opinion, in this connexion. 
The cause of the peculiar color of Ham's descendants, we attempt 
not to account for. It is generally believed, however, that the early 
race of Egyptians and others who setded in the north of Africa, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, were not so black as the negroes of 
the interior and farther south, who lived almost wholly without 
shelter or covering ; and thus, in process of time, became of the 
deep dark color, which we now witness. 

But we return from this digression : and, without intending to re* 
peat, we beg concisely to state, that the arguments and facts ftov 
nished by physiology, and the opinion of learned men, go to support 
rather than to weaken the theory we advocate. Some writers have 
pretended, it is true, that the Peruvians resembled the Malays; but 
this has never been insisted on. It has been more seriously urged, 
that the Esquimaux Indians, in the northeast parts of this continent, 
were like the Scandinavians and Norwegians, in their features and 
stature. But it is also positively asserted, on the other hand, that 
there are no very striking resemblances between them ; and that the 
Esquimaux resemble much more, the Samoides, a Tartar tribe in 
the northeast of Asia ; some of whom might have passed to America, 
at the same time, or soon after, the company of Mongol Tartars did, 
and directed their course eastward across the country towards the 
territory, which they have since occupied. 

Governor Cass, who has had much intercourse with many of the 
Indian tribes, and has visited several of their setdements, in different 
parts of the interior of the country, is decidedly of opinion that they 
were all, originally of one nation. He says, '' that, in stature, form, 
high cheek bone, thinness of beard, and general appearance, there is 
a strong resemblance among all the American tribes ; and that their 
traditions, customs, manners, and religious sentiments are essentially 
the same." The same opinion is expressed fciy Malte Brun. He 
also says, " That it is not an insuperable objection to the theory of 
the unity of the human species, that a great' variety now exists, in 
the stature, color and features of mankind ; for that these may be 
accounted for, by long and distant separation, difference of climate, 
of occupation, of modes of livmg, and of the early treatment of 
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children." Blumenbach asserts, that a variety in stature, as well as 
in strength, is owing, m sonae measure, todiet; in color, to climate; 
and that both are sdSected by particular diseases. Two important 
points are thus established ; viz. that all the early inhabitants of 
America came from one nation, and not partly from Egypt, partly 
from China, partly from Malacca, pardy from Africa, and partly from 
the north of Europe. And second, that the theory of the Unity of the 
human species, which admits all nations and tribes on the earth to 
have descended from one primeval stock, is quite consistent with the 
varieties to be met with, in difierent countries, as to shape, stature, 
and other physical attributes. The American Indians have, gener- 
ally, the same color and facial features, and nearly the same form and 
stature of the Cathayan and Mongol Tartars. Their erect stature 
and quick step are owing to the posture in which they are placed, when 
infants, and to being much addicted to hunting. . In some parts of the 
interior of North America, there are tribes called flat heads, and round 
heads ; but this b owing to the artificial efibrts of parents, upon their 
mfant ofi&pring ; and is no evidence of a distinct race. A similar cus- 
tom, or practice, with regard to children, prevails in other parts of the 
earth ; as Sumatra, the Sandwich Islands, and in some parts of Africa* 

Where many resemblances and analogies can be traced, we may 
justly conclude, that nations are more nearly connected, than where 
such anak>gies are few and indistinct. The inhabitants of the Aleutian 
Islands, the Mongob, and other tribes in the eastern parts of Asia 
have beards like the American Indians : and this fact afibrds a proba- 
bility of the ancient descent of the latter from the former people ; 
though not altogether satisfactory or decisive proof. The Esqui- 
maux and Algonquins in the northeastern and central parts of this con- 
tinent, resemble, in stature and physiognomy, the Samoides and the 
Ostiacs, ancient tribes in the north and northeast of Asia. Other 
analogies have been detected, by writers on the physiological charac- 
ter of the human species, between the American Indians and the 
Tartar race or tribes in Asia. 

There are, not only two or three strongly marked varieties in the 
htmdan species, but there are several intermediate di&rences, which 
approach more or less nearly to one another. Besides the black 
African, the clear and white European, and the tawny Malay or 
Chinese, there are many shades of difference which must be attribut- 
ed to different climates, diet, and employments, and to exposure 
to cold and heat, to the air and sun, in a great measure. If this be 
true, and most writers acknowledge it, and undisputed facts confirm 
the opinion, wemay justly admit, that the whole human race is derived 
originally from a single family, according to the common belief; and 
also, that the progenitors of all the Indian tribes in America were of 
the same race or nation. .There is certainly no evidence, from any 
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physical peculiarity of character in the aborigines of America, whic^h 
militates with the opinion, that the whole population of this continent 
sprung from a horde of the Tartar race, which came here from the 
northeast of Asia, at a place where the water passage is short and 
easily accomplished. Nor is there any reason to doubt, that this 
event took place in a very remote age, and probably within 800, or 
900 years of the deluge ; which allows a period of nearly 3000 
years for the settlement of this continent, at the time it was dis- 
covered by Columbus. It is a fact, fuUy established, that, in 1500, 
when America was first visited by the Spaniards, and long before 
even, most parts of the country had a^lense population ; atid that 
there were works of human labor and art, for which we cannot rea- 
sonably account, but on the supposition of a very high antiquity. 
Artificial works, in various places, give indications of immense num- 
bers of people, many centuries ago. 

There are other considerations, suggested by the condition (and 
history so far as known) of the American Indians, which render it 
most probable, that the first inhabitants, and tliose from whom all the 
others, in successive ages, descended, emigrated from Asia, at a very 
remote period, and as early even as we have above supposed. Had 
they left the old continent, at a much later period ; say, the north of 
Europe in the tenth or eleventh century, of our era, when great ad- 
vances had been made in civilization and the arts, they would have 
brought such knowledge with them and transmitted it to successive 
generationsT Alphabetic writing was unknown to the Americans in 
the year 1500 of the Christian era. But had their ancestors, the first 
people of this country, emigrated from Europe in the 1 1th century ; 
had they come from the western or central, or even the eastern parts 
of Asia, about the same period, or as early even as the beginning of 
our era ; or had they descended from the Jews, who were carried 
away into the interior of Asia, 600 years before our era, as some 
have supposed : in either of these cases, they would have retained a 
knowledge of the alphabet, and a distinct recollection of tlie cus- 
toms, arts and history of the nation from which they sprung. But the 
Indians of America were ignorant not only of alphabetic writing, but 
of some of the most useful discoveries, as of oil, and tallow, for the 
purpose of artificial light, which were used in Europe and Asia, in 
comparatively early times. Most of them, however, were acquainted 
with hieroglyphic writing, by which they preserved a recollection of 
past events. The Mexicans made great use of this art. And it is 
the opinion of Clavigero, Gemelli, Humboldt, Bullock and others, 
that the tribes far in the north and northwest had long been in the 
practice of this kind of writing. 

It is well known, that hieroglyphic writing was used in Egypt, 
Chaldea, and the more eastern parts of Asia, at a very early 
period. It is probable the original American tribes were acquainted 
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with the art before they came to this continent. The argument, that 
the Americaps descended from the Egyptians, merely because the 
former like tlie latter were in the use of hieroglyphics, deserves little 
consideration. For they must have had a common origin, having 
dest;ended from the same nation or family, in the western parts of 
Asia, at a very early period, and emigrated in different directions, to 
far distant regions. 

There has never been a thorough comparison of the Egyptian 
and Mexican hieroglyphics : But from what is known they are not 
considered so similar, as that we must conclude one nation descended 
from the other. As all people, even those who are very little civiliz- 
ed, are in the use of symbolic paintings of some sort, it is difficult 
to draw any conclusion, which will satisfy the judgment, unless the 
resemblances are very numerous. 

The researches of ChampoUion, the celebrated French savan, 
now on a visit to Egypt, to decypher the hieroglyphics on the 
monuments and pyramids of that country, may afford facilities to 
decide this question. It is already known from the discoveries of 
this industrious and erudite antiquary, that the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
of the earliest dates, about the time of Joseph and Moses, are partly 
phonetic or alphabetic, and partly symbolical. 

It has already been stated, that Sir William Jones favored tlie 
theory of the early settlement of America, by a Tartar tribe or com- 
pany, from the northeast of Asia. And this migration and settle- 
ment he sup}X)sed were within 800, or 900 years of the deluge. 
Acosta, a learned Spaniard, and Clavigero, the diligent modem 
historian of Mexico, were inclined to the same opinion (although the 
latter suggests, that South America might have been first peopled by 
Malays or Chinese.) The celebrated traveller, Humboldt, a writer 
of great learning, and credit, favors the opinion of Sir William Jones. 
To these may be added the eminent geographer, Malte Brun ; who 
says, " that the supposition of a very early occupancy of America, 
by an Asiatic Tartar tribe, is necessary to account for the condition 
and population of the territory of Anahuac and other parts of the 
continent, for the monuments found, and the traditions tliere prevail- 
bg in 1500. 

Huet, Kircher, and Siguenza, a learned native Mexican of the 
seventeenth, century, have considered it possible (they were aU far from 
being confident) that the Egyptians early planted a colony on some 
part of the western coast of America. But this opinion, or conjec- 
ture rather, was founded on the circumstance, that the American 
Indians, like the Egyptians, had the knowledge and were in the use 
of hieroglyphic writing, or painting ; and erected buildings or mounds 
of the pyramidal form. To the first of these points, we have 
already referred. We consider the argument of very little force. 
As little weight is there in the other suggestion, as to pyramids. 
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All people, when they become veiy numerous, thO employ them- 
selves in some great national work. By a rude and barbarous peo- 
ple, magnitude is considered necessary to excellence, and is most 
hkely to excite admiration. Where architecture is in an imperfect 
state, the pyramidal form is most natural and easy of construction. 
It is to be remembered, also, that the pyramids of Eg}'pt were con- 
structed with recesses or rooms ; while those in Mexico and other 
parts of America are solid masses, designed generally, for sites for 
their temples and idols. In their system of astronomy, (so far as it 
can be said they had a system) and in their calculations of time, the 
Mexicans and their predecessors, the Toltecs, differed widely ifrom 
the Egyptians ; but agreed more with the Tartars and Calmucs. 

We have already noticed the supposition, that America might 
have been originally settled by the Phenicians. In the actual occur- 
rence of such an event, it is probable some distinct evidence of it 
would have been found among the people of this continent, or some 
recoUection of it preserved in the traditions or annals of the parent 
country. Their nautical wanderings must have been very long and 
hazardous, if they ever reached America ; especially, as there is 
no reason to suppose they had, in early times, any other than small 
open boats, in navigating which, safety required them to keep near to 
the coast. 

There remains one other source of evidence, which may be made 
the basis of a theory, as to the origin of the American Indians ; and 
that is language. But no satisfactory argument has yet been affi>rded, 
by the knowledge obtained of the languages, and idioms, which pre- 
vail among the aboriginal inhabitants, in proof of their descent from 
any particular nadon or people in the old continent. As other con- 
siderations go to show the great probability of an entire Asiatic ori- 
gin, and that from a Tartar tribe in the northeast, it is necessary 
only to remove any objections offered against it, arising from this 
quarter. 

The great principles or outlines of all languages are very similar. 
There are certain prmciples common to the language of man, uni- 
versally : Yet the idioms and dialects of different nations, far remo- 
ved from one another, whose separation has existed for twenty or thirty 
centuries, and whose pursuits, population, and civilization have thus 
become very diverse, are found to have, b a few respects, what 
some philologists call radical peculiarities. 

It is not difficult to suppose, that the language of a nation, which 
was highly civilized and to which alphabetic writing had been long 
known, would, after many centuries be so changed, as to retain very 
little analog or affinity to that spoken by a rude and wandering tribe, 
which origmally descended from the same stock or family. In the 
most ancient languages, although, by some writers, considered dis- 
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tinct, there is a great sunilariQr in their respective grammatical con- 
struction. But the analogies become less and less, as the nations 
and families of men extended, and settled distant regions, and after 
many centuries had rolled away. There are affinities, and there are 
many varieties, also, apparent, on a comparison of the Chaldean, the 
Hebrew, the Armenian, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Egyptian and 
the Coptic* The respective nations of Europe had, also, some idi- 
oms peculiar to each ; at the same time, it is evident there was an 
affinity among them alL 

* Adelung, one of tlie diligent and learned Editors of a very able 
philologicd work, with the title of Mithridates says, ^^ That some 
words pervade almost all languages; whiph, in their forms are 
nearly identical." He observes also, '^ That the ancient languages, 
with all their varieties, suggest, at least, the possibility of a common 
origin ; as they all exhibit some traces or features of resemblances." 
Vater, another writer in this learned work, says, '^ It is not at all im- 
probable, that the several languages of the earth had a common 
origin ; but that they soon varied, as mankind separated from one an- 
other and settled in distant regions." Adelung remarks further, ^' that 
the languages of the primitive nations were scanty and limited ; proba- 
bly consisting of monosyllables, and perhaps, of nouns only ; but, as 
men increased, language became Taried and copious, and great varie- 
ties are, therefore, found in different nations, after several centuries. 

To the two primitive languages, by philologists, usually distin- 
guished as the Shemetic, and the Japhetic, or Indo-European, all 
the other languages and dialects long known and spoken in Asia, 
Europe and the north of Africa, are referred for their origin and 
derivation ; while the African tribes, except those in the northern 
parts of that quarter of the globe, are said to have languages or dia- 
lects widely different ; which are supposed to have been formed 
during many centuries, by the posterity of Ham, some of whom 
early setded in the interior of that country. 

The Shemetic language is considered the parent stock of the 
Chaldean, Hebrew, Armenian, Egyptian, Syriac, Arabic, Pbenecian 
and Ethiopian. The Japhetic, or Indo-European, formerly called 
the Indo-Germanic, the primitive language of the Sanscrit, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, German, oclavonian and Celtic. The Caffre, on the 
east coast of Africa, bears an affinity to the Arabian, and that of 
Madagascar, to the Caffi-e. Again, that of Malay and of most 
Islanders in the Paci6c, are similar, in some respects, to that of the 
Caffre and of the people of Madagascar. All the languages in the 
central, eastern and northeastern parts of Asia are generally allowed 
to be from a common stock. In the north and east, we find the Tur- 
coman, Tartar, Mongol, and others : And tlie Japanese has a great 
resemblance to the Mongol. 
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What tbeO) k may be asked, does a reference to the various 
languages of the nations, in the old continent, serve to prove, as to 
the origin of the American Indians. Nothing — ^positively and deci- 
sively, nothing. For the languages and idioms of the latter, are not 
90 radicaUy diverse from all those known in Asia or Europe as to 
justify one, on this account, to assert, that they were originally a dis- 
tinct race : Nor has it yet been made to appear, that the analogies 
between the most extensive dialect in America and that of any par- 
ticular nation, on the eastern continent, are so numerous and striking, 
as to authorize the conclusion, that the first inhabitants of this coim- 
try descended from any such nation. So far, however, as any 
analogies of language have been found to exist, they support the 
theory of an Asiatic origin. Some affinities have been detected 
between the languages of the central and northern tribes of this con- 
tinent, and that of the Mongols, a Tartar race in the north of Asia. 
Vater mentions several strong analogies between the Esquimaux and 
Algonquins of America, and the Tchouktcbese, in the eastern part of 
Asia, who are only a tribe of the Tartar race. It may be more dif- 
ficult to discover analogies between the languages of the Esquimaux 
and the Mexicans ; but some resemblances have been pointed out 
between the former and the tribes once inhabiting the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Missouri, the Delaware and the more northeattem 
parts of Canada and the United States. 

In a discourse on the ancient languages of America, Vater points 
out many analogies and resemblances between them and the lan- 
guages of some tribes of the old continent, particularly of the Japan- 
ese, the Sanscrit, and the Caucasian : and he insists that there are re- 
semblances also of tlie Esquimaux, in the northeast of North America, 
to the Tchouktcbese in the east of Tartary. M. Brun says affinides 
exist between the Mexican languages and those of the Ostiacs, 
and Calmucs, in northeast of Asia. And yet, strange to relate, this 
learned writer asserts tliat there are twenty different languages ! 
Surely, these can be only different dialects, like those of the separate 
states of ancient Greece. We cannot but observe, that such an ex- 
travagant opinion goes to shew, that no satisfactory theory can be 
deduced, as to the descent of one nation from another, merely on 
account of some supposed resemblances of language. 

Addiuonal remarks on this subject might be made; but the article 
must not be extended. It is a satisfaction to learn, that some learned 
philologists, both in Europe and America, are directing their inquiries 
as to the connexion between written languages in the old continent, 
and those spoken by the Aborigines of America. If, as has been as- 
sumed, and as the most ancient and authentic history authorizes us 
to believe, the human race was early dispersed (nearly 4000 years 
ago) and settled in places far distant from the location of the prime- 
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val family, we cannot suppose that much improvement had been 
made in language, or in the common arts of life ; excepting such as 
necessity led 4hem to invent, before the time of their dispersion. 
Those who thus wandered from the primitive family might lose some- 
thing of the knowledge, which their early ancestors possessed ; and 
would also gradually adopt new phrases and forms of speech ; and 
thus, eventually, introduce various dialects and idioms in different parts 
of the earth. The languages of the Americans do not differ more, 
perhaps, from those of the eastern continent, than do those of distant 
and unconnected parts of Europe or Asia ; especially, if the differences 
occasioned by civilization and a savage life be taken into the account. 
The learned Vater says, " there are 3000 languages in the world ; 
1200 in America, 1000 in Asia, 600 in Europe, and 200 in Africa." 
He does not pretend, however, that these languages are radically 
different ; nor that those usually called primitive are totally distinct 
in their rudiments or elements. We may justly conclude, then, that 
the hypothesis, which supposes originally distinct races of men, and 
assumes that the Americans are stricdy an indigenous people, is 
not supported by any facts furnished by the numerous dialects or 
idioms which exist, nor by the anomalies which have been dis- 
covered in the different languages of mankind. b. 



SKETCH OF A SCHOOLFELLOW. 

He sat by me at school. Hb face is now 

Vividly in my mind, as if he went 

From me but yesterday — its pleasant smile 

And the rich, joyous laughter of his eye, 

And the free play of Jiis unhaughty lip, 

So redolent of his heart I He was not fair, 

Nor singular, nor over-fond of books, 

And never melancholy when alone. 

He was the heartiest in the ring, the last 

Home from the summer's wanderings, and the first 

Over the threshold when the school was done. 

All of us loved him. We shall speak his name 

In the for years to come, and thin|; of him 

When we have lost life's simplest passages, 

And pray for him — ^forgetting he is dead — 

Life was in him so passing beautiful ! 

His childhood had been wasted in the close 
And airless city. He had never thought 
That the blue sky was amploi or the stars 
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Many in heaven» or the chainless wind 

Of a medicinal freshness. He had leam'd 

Perilous tricks of manhood, and his hand 

Was ready, and his con6dence in himself 

Bold as a quarreler*8. Then he came away 

To the unsheltered hills, and brought an eye 

New as a babe's to nature, and an ear 

As ignorant of its music. He was sad. 

The broad hill sides seem'd desolate, and the woods 

Gloomy and dim, and the perpetual sound 

Of wind and waters and unquiet leaves 

Like the monotony of a dirge. He pined 

For the familiar things until his heart 

Sickened for home ! — and so he stole away 

To the most silent places, and lay down 

To weep upon the mosses of the slopes, 

And followed listlessly the silver streams 

Till he found out the unsunnM shadowings, 

And the green openings to the sky, and grew 

Fond of them all insensibly. He found 

Sweet company in the brooks, and loved to sit 

And bathe his fingers wantonly, and feel 

The wind upon his forehead ', and the leaves 

Took a beguiUng whisper to his ear, 

And the bird-voices music, and the blast 

Swept like an instrument the sounding trees. 

His heart went back to its simplicity 

As the stirr'd waters in the night grow pure — 

Sadness and silence and the dim-lit woods 

Won on his love so weS — and he forgot 

His pride, and his assumingness, and lost 

The mimicry of the man, and so unlearn'd 

His very character till he became 

As diffident as a girl. 

'Tift very strange 
How nature sometimes wins upon a child 
Th' experience of the world is not on him. 
And poetry has not upon kis brain 
Left a mock thirst for solitude, nor love 
Writ on his forehead the effeminate shame 
Which hideth firom men's eyes. He has a fuU, 
Shadowless heart, and it is always toned 
More merrily than the chastened voice of winds 
And waters— yet he often, in his mirth. 
Stops by the nmning brooks, and suddenly 
Loiters, he knows not why, and at the sight 
Of the spread meadows and the lifted hills 
Feels an unquiet pleasure, and forgets 
To listen for his fellows. He will grow 
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Fbnd o£ Um early star, and lui awake 
Gazixtg with many thoughts upon the mooni 
And lose himself in the deep chamber'd sky 
With his untaught philosophies. It breeds 
Sadness in older hearts, but not in his ; 
And he goes merrier to his play, and shouts 
Louder the joyous caH — but it will sink 
Into his memory like his mother's prayer, 
For after years to brood en. 

Cheerful thoughts 
Came to the homesick boy as ke became ^ 
Wakeful to beauty in the summer's change, 
And he came oftener to our noisy play, 
» Cheering us on with his delightful shout 

Over the hills, and giving interest 
With his keen spirit to the boyish game. 
We loved him for his carelessness of himself. 
And his perpetual mirth, and tho* he stole 
Sometimes away into the woods alone, 
And wandered unaocomponied when the night 
Was beautiful, he was our idol still. 
And we have not forgotten him, the' time 
Has blotted many a pleasant memory 
Of boyhood out, and we are wearing old 
With the unplayfulness of this grown up world. 



THC FANCY BALL. 

" Thoo art spotless as the snow, ladjr Boine, lady mine ! 
Ere the noon upon it glow^ lady mine ! 
But the noon must have iM ray, 
And the snow wreaths melt away, 
And hearts — ^why fthould not they f 
Why not Uilue V* 

" What shall be my character, coz ?" said Gerald Grey, lifting up 
his eyes from a book of costumes he bad been turning over for some 
time, and addressing a dark eyed, Cleopatra looking girl, who sat on 
the opposite side of the round table ; '' shall it be Turk or Christian, 
Jew or Gentleman, Richard or Saladin, Peasant or Peer, King or 
Cobbler, Sailor or Saint, Peter the Great or Peter the Hermit ? 
Shall I wear kilt or trowsers ? shall I wear turban or helmet ? shall 
I carry a sword or a show box ? shall I go en aiiendaiit to yourself 
and be the envy of the rooms, or play Shadow to Silence in the cor- 
ner tliere, and be overlooked by the whole world f" 

The lady last alluded to sat apart from the circle, netting a silk 
purse with the persevering industry which apologizes so prettily for 
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abstractton when one wishes to dream in company. She was a fair, 
delicate girl, with a blue eye shaded heavily with dark lashes, and a 
mouth of exquisite refinement. Her figure was slenderer, and her 
whole air in strong contrast with the imposing and queenly beauty of 
her sister. 

" Tell, me Cecile," continued the young man, moving his chair 
up to the side of the silent girl, and lowering his tone to a half-au- 
dible murmur, which we have not the e£Brontery to ascribe to a mere 
cousinly regard, '^ may I take a character, my dear cousin, which 
will give me an apology to be neAr you ?** 

The answer was probably an unexpected one, for he rose with a 
flushed cheek, and, bidding a confused adieu, left the room. 

Gerald Grey, (a pretty name for a hero — is it not, lady ?) had 
intruded on one of those veriest eras in tilese times of illumination, 
a domestic evening. The round table stood in the centre of the 
room ; the suspended lamp shed a soft, well tempered light on the 
fair faces beneath, and the Lehigh coal — ^we cannot conceive of a 
more expressive eulogy — ^burned ! I should love dearly to tell 
you, now, after the manner of story-tellers of distinction, how the 
" mother had the remains of beauty in her noble countenance," and 
bow tali, and how charitable to the poor, and what sweet singers, 
the daughters were ; and I should like, if I thought you would not 
know it was a lie, to tell you how the gentleman sitting there with his 
cravat tied so transcendantly happened to come by as they were 
both drowning in some river, and gallantly got them out of the water 
and in love, and what colored eyes he had, and how there was a 
secret mystery about bis birth, and a mark on his left arm, and how 
beautifully he had taught Whimsiculo, their aunt Tabitha's lap dog, 
to stand on his hind legs and ask for muffins, thereby winning for- 
ever and ever the heart of that immortal spinster, who hated every 
body else and was as rich as the bank. It goes to my heart to tell 
a story right on like a newspaper. The days of romance are gone, 
however, and the poetry that used to be trolled to the tinkle of a 
guitar under my lady's window, is now written with a slate and pen- 
ci , and the teller of a tale is positively expected to be intelligible and 
preserve some faint resemblance to nature. Without ghost, and in 
good grammar therefore, I am compelled to state simply that Gerald 
Grey was an intimate visitor in the family ; that, by the intermarriage 
of some relatives of indefinite removal, he had a sufficient right to the 
precious appellation of " cousm ;" that he had never seen the fair 
sisters till some few months before, when he returned from a long 
foreign residence, and that, being handsome and talented, and above 
all, remarkably well skilled in the manage des amantSy and the myste- 
ries of etiquette and Dr. Kitchener, he had made himself especially 
a^eeable to every member of the circle. 
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It was predicted by those who can sea such things before they 
happen, that Mr* Gerald Grey would fall directly in love with Miss • 

Helen (excuse the sirname, dear reader ! a lady never has 

one in a story,) and the same good observers were con6rmed in their 
opinion by the infallible test of appearances. It could not be denied 
that Helen was a magnificent creature. Her figure was large and full, 
without excess, and her motion had that indolent and floating grace 
with which women pass in dreams, and which is so particularly 
indescribable. She was a noble hearted and sincere girl, without 
either genius or susceptibility, but she smiled like a goddess, and had 
that beautiful gift of modest, lady-like self-possession which becomes 
a woman so infinitely. She was the most fascinating creature in 
the world. £very body was in love with her but our hero. He 
waited on her constantly, and interrupted every body else's atten- 
tions to her, and seemed to all eyes to live only for her favor ; but 
it was because she was the most admired woman in society, and 
because he had seen enough of fashion to know that the safest and 
most distinguishing thing a man can do, is to get himself reported 
the lover of the finest woman he knows. There was a perfect 
understanding between them, and as '' falling in love ".was an ac- 
cident to which no belie is liable, there was no possible danger in 
the intimacy, and a great deal of positive convenience. She could 
call upon him for all those little services which it is such a conde- 
scension to allow, and which, of course, one hates to have indifferent 
people do. She could give him her fan to hold without the danger 
of receiving back a red hot sonnet in its folds ; and she could faint 
away in his arms without troubling herself to be elegant in the dis- 
position of her person ; and then he decoyed away all her dull 
admirers, and she had a standing engagement to dance with him, to 
avoid stupid partnei^s ; and she could call him when she was tired of 
talking, to stand by and be agreeable while she was silent. He 
called her carriage, and tied her slipper, and flirted her fan, and told 
her all the scandal, and was her dictionary to all the strange people, 
and her interpreter to all the foreign Uons, and her confidential 
secretary in all etiquettical correspondence. He was the most de- 
lightful of cousins. She was sure he would never fall in love with 
her, and as for herself, the tenderest thought she had, was to wish, 
sometimes, in the rainy mornings, when she wanted to be aroused, 
that he was her brother. 

Had Gerald seen less of the world, he would, to the best of our 
knowledge, have done just what every body expected him to do. 
To those who know too little of women and to those who know too 
much, a belle is irresistible. The unsettled taste of the one is be- 
wildered by. the same splendor that is necessary to the morbid taste 
of the other. But he had been in love with a hundred such women 
as Helen. They are universal. He bad met them in every country 
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be bad seen, and had paid so often tbe general tribute, tbat be knew 
its valae. He remembered enough of bis metaphysics, too, to be 
aware that admiration leaves a perpetual thirst, and though he had 
the highest respect for Helen, and believed that she had all thiC 
proper feelings o{ a woman, he knew that the incense of fashion 
bad unstrung, as it must ever, the delicate fibres of affection which 
oonstittite susceptibility, and that tbe quiet pulse of matrimony roust 
be the veriest languor to a mind of such habitual excitement. He 
admired and respected the glorious creature-^-but he did not love 
her* 

He did love Cecile. Not at first, and not all at once, as people d<i 
in story books. He began with talking to her about poetry ; and from 
that, (for she was, like all enthusiastic girls, a superb visionary) to 
discoursing of influences, and dreams, and wild theories of tbe stars; 
and then, by the most natural gradation possible, they came to the 
philosophy of feeling; and then — and dien — jt is difficult to say uAat 
then ! He lent her bis books with the passages all marked, and 
sent her his portfolio of drawings, and bis scrap books, and his 
foreign album, and even, (a desperate unprincipled thing is love !) 
showed her a package tied with a blue ribbon, and marked ** to be 
burned in case of my death," containipg all the billets-doux and watch 

Eapers, and bad poetry that had been sent to him in his thousand 
y-gone flirtations. And then there viras such delicate flattery in bis 
gifts of flowers ! He was the pest of the flower pots for miles 
round. In the barrenest of seasoos the heads of the sisters were 
decked with the freshest and most fragrant, bought and begged and 
stolen from hot houses and old nsaids, and his sister^s plant closet, 
and always presented with a distinctive appropriateness worthy of « 
prime minister of Flora. Without looking at the label, Helen knew 
the large, magnificent bunch, with red and crimson and yellow cups, 
was for her, and the other — a simple white Japonica perhaps, or a 
lily of the valley half hid in its own leaf, or a rose bud, or a lemon 
blossom — ^Agnes put in her bosom by instinct, without kokmg once^ 
(till she got to her chamber) at the French note which lay perdue 
among the stems, like a Love among the roses. 

Gerald had seen a great deal of women. He had been, (we 
fear it must be confessed) a desperate flirt. He had sworn fidelity 
to eyes of every color and characters of every cast. He had been 
on the brink of fifty engagements, and mercy knows how many 
pretty tombstones with half blown roses on them should come out 
of his pocket money. But in all his experience he had never 
found so pure hearted and lovely a being as bis fair haired and gentle 
eousin. She was a very spurit in comparison with other girls. Her 
thoughts were all beautiful and pure, and with her thin, graceful 
figure, and the almost perfect transparency of oolor in hex lip and 
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cheek, what is the wonder if ber lover sometimes thought her an 
aogel ? I have known lovers as .extravagant upon lighter evidence. 

It goes to my heart to say a word against a hero : but it would not 
be becoming in a veracious historian to hold up false models of per* 
fection. It discourages posterity. With many good and some indif-^ 
ferent qualities then, Gerald had one fault— « morbid sensitiveness 
npon matters of feeling, which gave him much unnecessary trouble. 
To be sure, it was an excellence overgrown. Nothing half so much 
increases the value of life as a sensibility to its moral delicacies. If 
well governed it is an invaluable gift m a lover, being, as it is, the 
basts of all re6nements, and the only thing that can preserve the 
freshness and first beauty of an affection. But in our hero's wan* 
dering and many colored attachments, his sensibility had become 
diseased from over exercise, and a chance word that would not 
have occasioned a thought to him once was now matter for serious 
uneasiness. Philosopher as he was upon most subjects, he never 
gave himself time to reason upon feeling, and followed bis first impulse 
with the headlong precipitation of a boy. Even in his comparatively 
brief acquaintance with Cecile, tUs quality had been the cause of 
much misunderstandmg. Like all men of this temperament he was 
£ervent to romance in his attachments, and every word he uttered to 
the woman he loved was breathed into her ear with the delicacy and 
earnest tenderness of a first avowal. At home and abroad, his slight 
but flattering assiduities were ever unremitted. His high breeding 
and extreme tact enabled him to do tliis without attracting notice, 
and it was his unreasonableness that he expected from Cecile the 
same constant evidences of afifection. He was by education a man 
of universal self-command and accomplishment Without any ap- 
Barent effi>rt or absence of mind, be never bst sight of the woman 
be admired in company. He was gay and general in his attentions, 
and was too well ^ed to engross her beyond the most impalpable limit 
tsf propriety ; but, in the midst of a conversation in which his appa-* 
rent interest was flattering in die most delicate manner the person 
io whom it was addressed, his careless but rapd glances caught 
every smile upon the face he loved, and laid up for bis dreams every 
grace of gesture and motion. He possessed, too, that kind of ven-^ 
triloquism which men of gallantry always acquire, and by which, in 
the midst of a crowd, and without the appearance of a whisper, the 
voice is thrown into the ear for which it is intended, and is entirely 
inaudible to every other. He could thus talk of the subject nearest 
ins heart in the gayest company, and, with his habitual command of 
countenance, could make a declaration in a dance, without betraying 
to the most scrutinizing eye more than the superficial interest of a 
flirtation. He thus made every party the scene of a tet6-a-tete and 
advanced his suit in situations where most men would not trust them* 
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selves with a look. With these facilities, and the coDSciousness of 
security, every word and look for Cecile bad a meaning in it, and 
he expected as constant a reciprocation, without once reflecting tliat 
the power was confined to himself, and that a young and timid girl 
could not possibly possess that subde facuhy of exclusiveness which 
is attained only by tbe most liberal and elevated intercourse with 
society. Of course he was liable to be checked atid hurt by any or 
all of the thousand barriers that surround a woman under the present 
scrupulous regime of society, and a look of indifference where its 
opposite would have excited comment, or a careless word where 
earnestness would have been deemed strange and unmaidenly, were 
things that broke him of his rest, and shook his trust in her fidelity. 

On the evening to which we have alluded, he had called to make 
arrangements for attending his cousins to a Fancy Ball, to be given 
by one of the most fashionable families in the city. The rose-col- 
ored note, with its emphatic N. B. *' Mrs. A. would be happy to see 
ber friends in fancy dresses," stuck in the joint of the bronze stan- 
disb, and around it upon the table lay the heaps of prints and books 
of costumes it had conjured up, in endless confusion. It was a type 
of the whole city. The world was in an uproar about it — those 
who had invitations harassing the milliners into impossible promises, 
and tbose who had not, predicting it would be a stupid aiffair, and 
wondering how people could encourage amusements of such immo- 
ral tendency. The theatres made splendid speculations on their 
tarnished wardrobes. The beaux walked the streets with the pearl 
powder puckered all out of their foreheads with the intensity of their 
invention. The ladies forgot their languor, and pattered their litde 
feet along the pave from shop to shop, regardless of every precept 
of Callisthenes, and the men-servants, who should have been putting 
the chateau margot into the coolers for their masters' dinner, were 
running between their mistresses and the milliner, with unuttered 
curses upon bandboxes legible in their very honest faces. Nothing 
else was talked of. The first question was, " Do you go to Mrs. 
A.'s ?" and the second, " What is your character ?" And then the 
pretty mystery the ladies made of their costumes, and the compli- 
mentary guesses that they were to be '^ sylphs" or " sultanas," and 
tlie telling the secret as a particular favor, and the promises to go in 
a character to correspond ! — Oh it was a sweet excitement — quite 
equal to an invasion ! It was worth while, if it were only to remind 
one that the world revolved on its axle. 

If you have not forgotten die beginning of my story, lady, you 
will remember that the characters of our fair friends, (for the Ball, 
of course,) were not yet settled. Cecile had left«it to Helen, and 
Helen, as she did all other matters of taste, had left it to Gerald, 
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and Gerald had gone off angry, and given the whole matter, in hid 
heart, to the (" oh no ! we never mention him !") 

It was 10 o'clock -the next morning, and Gerald, having finished 
his breakfast, sat gazing into his empty cofiTee cup, as if the departed 
Mocha had left an oracle in its dregs. Though it grows in the do- 
minions of the Prophet, however, cofiee is innocent of the super- 
natural, and our hero saw only what he would have seen just as 
well in a tin dipper — the face of the lady Cecile, as distinctly as if 
it had been enamelled in the porcelain. There were also some two 
or three red-hot words in the back ground, which our familiar could 
not decypher, but which he shrewdly guessed were the combustibles 
that bad fired him ofif so like a rocket the preceding evening. Poor 
Gerald !— if he only would not expect so much from human nature ! 

Well ! he had settled it all in his mind — Cecile did not love him, 
or she never would have answered him in so cold a tone when he 
spoke to her so tenderly — and he began to balance his spoon on the 
edge of the cup, to decide by the preponderance of either extremity 
whether to shoot himself or to make love to Helen. Before it was 
decided, a note came from Helen, beginning " My dear coz," and 
ending with " Yours ever," informing him that she had fixed upon 
the character of " Mary, Queen of Scots," for herself, and " Cathe- 
rine Seyton" for Cecile, and he might choose between devoting him- 
self to her, as " Earl Douglas," or to Cecile, as " Roland Graeme." 
Gerald sat a moment, and a smile, a very unusual smile, passed over 
his face. He crumpled the pretty Italian note all up in his hand, 
and rose to ring the bell with his head set proudly back like an im- 
provisatore. Alfonse saw that something more than usual was the 
matter with his master, and, like a discreet valet, brought him what 
coat he pleased without troubling him with questions, and then 
brushed his hat, and opened the door for him to go out, wondering 
in his simple French heart what that desperate look about bis lip 
could possibly mean. 

The evening came at last, and Gerald, who had not been to the 
house since he left it so abruptly, stopped at the door for his cousins. 
They were waiting for him, and aunt Tabitba and papa had a set- 
tled wager on his choice of the two characters. Cecile, too, had a 
silent, but evident interest in the question, and she colored to the 
temples when the bell rang, and was as pale as death, the moment 
after, when the door opened, and the servant announced " Earl 
Douglas." They all drew up, expecting that he would make his 
entree, in character, with unusual dignity. Au contraire. He danced 
into the room in the most violent spirits, made two apologies in a 
breath, tossed Whimsiculo up to the ceiling, kissed aunt Tabitha, 
shook hands with papa, and, making a gay bow to Helen, turned 
and met the fixed look of Cecile, and stood, with a quivering lip, as 
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motionless as if he was frozen to the floor. Fortunately, Whinisi-> 
culo's revolutions in mid air bad thrown him into a convulsion, and 
before the confusion was over, he had recovered his composure, un- 
observed, and it was time to go. 

Cecile sat back silent in ttie comer of the carriage, and Helen 
wondered what tliere could be in pulling a glove off and on, to ab- 
sorb the whole attention of a man who had kissed the perfumed 
fingers of half the women in Europe. She had just come to the 
conclusion that he was studying his character, when they stopped at 
some distance from Mrs. A.'s, in the rear of a line of a hundred 
carriages. Gerald bore the delay very uneasily. They advanced 
step by step, and, as they drew nearer, they observed that a crowd 
was gathered about the door, attracted by the novelty of the specta- 
cle. As one grotesque figure after another passed through them to 
the steps, they expressed their surprise or approbation with the bois- 
terous freedom of ^' independent voters," and, as Gerald alighted in 
bis impatience, to reconnoitre the passage, a shout of laughter rose 
from the crowd, and there was* every indication of a scuffle. It oc- 
curred to him instantly that the populace might be forcing their way 
in, and pushing up tlie steps, he seized a sailor who was insistmg on 
admission, and, with a single efibrt, pitched him to the bottom. He 
was about helping another to the same level, when the tarpaulin hat 
fell off, and the elegant Brutus head of Mr. Adolphus O'Lavender 
presented itself. 

" I say. Grey !" said an affected voice from the crowd below, 
" very shabby of you lo treat a friend this way ! If you don't 
come to my assistance, I shall be annihilated instantly, upon my 
honor !" 

Another boisterous laugh from the ^' sovereign people" announced 
their amusement at the mistake, and Gerald, apologizing to hb two 
friends, requested their assistance in getting Queen Mary and her 
Maid of Honor safely from the carriage. 

The rooms were ahready full when they entered. They were 
announced in character, and after being presented to the lady of the 
house, mingled with the motley multitude. For the first hour or 
two it was a mere spectacle of grotesque. The guests promenaded 
the rooms with all the gravity of well bred people in the nineteenth 
century, a little increased by the awkwardness of their hasty and ill- 
adjusted gear. The Spanish cavalier fingered frequently his uncer- 
tain moustache, as his lip became irritated, and found the grace of a 
short cloak a matter of apocrypha. The Mussulman lost his slip- 
per, and the Shepherd's crook was in the way, and the scroll of the 
Sybil was crushed by the box of the Pedlar. Every one felt made 
of glass, and every one was crowded. The tinsel and the gauds 
that a touch would break and tarnish, were ruffled by countless shout* 
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ders, and the faces of the " simple," who came " undressed," were 
the only ones brightened by enjoyment. 

By the time supper was announced, the company felt more at 
home in their stiff costumes, and the prospect for pleasure looked 
brighter. The rooms were splendidly lighted, and the gay and 
gaudy figures moving round the tables made a splendid show of pic- 
turesque. The stiffiiess of etiquette melted as it always does in 
wine, and the guests began to support, or what is better, travestie 
their characters. The '^ Queen of Night" laid down her leaden 
sceptre, and drank champagne with " Sur Peter Teazle." The "Jew" 
was detected with a ham-sandwich. " Queen Mary" and " Doctor 
Syntax" grew intimate over blanc-mange ; and the " Lady of Loch- 

^ leven", tired of her keys, committed them to " Figaro the Barber." 

A " Flower Girl" flirted with an " Earl" in the comer, and a " Swiss 
Peasant" lisped an opinion upon ices, and His Holiness " the Pope" 
giggled with " Lady Racket" over the tender couplets of the con- 
fectionary. The " Novice" looked out mischievously from her white 
veil, and flirted by turns with admirers from every country under 
the sun. The " Monk" laid back his cowl from a head of the most 
approved perfume and curl, and swore on his veracity that " Anne 
Page" was divine. The " Turk" talked faster than any Christian, 
and the " French Marquis" was a model of gravity, and " King Lear" 
stood with his white wig askew, and forgotf in pickled oysters the in- 

^ gratitude of his daughters. 

I wish I could tell the whole story as gaily. It is a thousand 
pities the world goes so by contrast — ^that a merry tale must have 
sad passages, and a bright picture be shaded, and a minor key be 
necessary to music, u I had my own way, now, I would many 
Gerald and Cecile outright. Something should turn up to explain 
the whole matter, and they should be reconciled and go to church 
in a coach drawn by six horses, and I would describe the bride's \ 
dress, and the bridegroom's, and the ten bridesmaids', and the re- 
buses at the wedding visit, and the serenade under the bride's win- 
dow, and wind off with the epithalamium found under the bride's 
plate the next morning at breakfast, and some suitable remarks tend- 
ing to encourage true lovers and promote matrimony. There are ' 

^ two i&ifortunate reasons, however, why this cannot he such a model 

of a story. In the first place, because it is true, and that is not the 
way the gods chose it should happen, and in the second place, be- 
cause, if it had happened so, I should not have dared to tell it, it 
being well ascertained that it is a mortal ofience to the upper benches 
of boarding schools to permit lovers to be happy before the end of 
the last chapter. 

It was getting late as Gerald turned from the circle formed round 
the waltzers, and, passing his hand over his eyes to recover from hia 
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dizziness, threw himself upon a sofa. The other end was occupied 
by a lady, but he was busy with his own thoughts and did not per- 
ceive iramediately that it was Cecile. He rose at the discovery, 
and seating himself at her side, asked some indifferent question, and 
became instantly absorbed in watching a pastille lamp that was send- 
ing up the odor of its burnt spices in a pale, thin smoke, from a 
small altar of alabaster. There is no knowing how long so deep a 
reverie might have lasted, had not the music suddenly changed to a 
particular waltz which was played under Cecile's pillow every night 
of her sweet life by the divinest litde French musical box, presented 
to her, (as the note she read every time she wound it up, expressed 
it) " by her very affectionate cousin, Gerald Grey," It is surprising 
how a very little circumstance will overturn a very magnanimous 
resolution. Gerald had come to the ball with a desperate vow in 
bis heart, to be as excessively civil to Cecile as if love was a mere 
matter of poetry. He had locked the door upon Alfonse, to that 
worthy person's mingled grief and indignation, before his toilet was 
half completed, and after practising a cold look before the glass for 
an hour, had really wrought himseljf up to the hallucbation that he 
was capable of such a precious piece of martyrdom. Well — ^tbe 
waltz went on, and as the second bar stole out from Bennett's elo- 
quent Cremona, the fascination of the pastille lamp began to waver. 
The eye of our hero wandered about the pedestal of the altar^ 
and from that to the square toe of his pump, and then, with a sud- 
den calmness, he twirled his glove once round his forefinger and 
looked up : — 

"Cecile!" 

But Cecile was proud, (there is no pride, lady, like that of a timid 
gu:l,)^ind it was not a mere word that was to allay the fever of her 
indignant heart, or remove from her beautiful lip the calm scorn that 
concealed every trace of emotion* Not * that she cared for atone- 
ment ; but she feh that her sincere affection had been trifled with, 
carelessly, and without reason, and she could not forgive him till he 
was sensible of it. His petulant and hasty departure on his last 
evening visit had first surprised her. She was low spirited and sick 
that night, and she bad answered him, she knew, not what, except 
that it was not meant unkindly. It was evident, from his manner 
and his unusually long absence, that he was offended, but she be^ 
lieved him generous, though hasty, and after the request he had 
made to attend her particularly at the Ball, and the time he had 
since bad for reflection, she was sure he would not fail to embrace 
the opportunity, offered him by the choice of characters, for a re- 
conciliation. His appearance as Helen's attendant in the costume 
of the Earl, had disappointed her, but still slie was rather pained 
than offended, and it was not till be added to eJI this a frivolous in- 
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difierence, and a well-bred Deglect little short of insult, that her in- 
dignation was roused, and she permitted herself to feel resentment. 

She did not start when she heard her name, but drawing up her 
graceful neck and bending her head slightly, the least in the world, 
towards him, she waited with a coolness that looked mightily like 
earnest, for him to proceed. For once in his life, Gerald was em- 
barrassed. There was something in the look of the hitherto gentle 
and timid girl for which he was not prepared, and between the con- 
tending feelings of love and pride, and a vague fear that after all be 
might be wrong, he bit his lip till the blood came and was silent. 
An intimate acquaintance now approached, and asked Cecile to 
waltz. Gerald started. 

" You will not waltz noto, Cecile ?" 

She hesitated a moment, and the refusal trembled on her lip, but 
her pride rallied instantly, and giving her hand to her partner with a 
deliberate grace, she left him. 

It was now Gerald's turn to be heroic. He called for a repeti* 
tion of Cecile's favorite waltz, and dashed across the room to a beau- 
tiful widow who was surrounded with claimants for her hand, and 
insisted so violently that she was engaged to waltz next with him, 
that she was persuaded, in spite of her memory, and the positive 
asseveration of nine veracious beaux to the contrary. He had 
learned to waltz abroad, and was always remarkable for his elegance, 
but he never danced so gracefully as now. His whole soul seemed 
to be in his motion, and as the gay lady entered into it with as much 
spirit as himself, they soon attracted the undivided attention of the 
company, and were left alone upon the floor. His partner was a 
woman of splendid figure, admirably adapted for display, and it was 
really a beautiful show as they floated about in the graceful and vo- 
luptuous circles of the waltz. 

What a short-sighted villain for a deroi-god was Comus, to wish 
that there was a window in men's bosoms ! How then would it have 
been possible for Gerald Grey to be so beautifully dramatic, as to 
conceal (he very bitterness of his heart under -a mask of* gaiety ? 
and, then, besides, would not the fashionable world have lost the re- 
port of a new engagement, a circumstance as necessary to the hap- 
piness of the next morning as the punctuality of the ever-to-be paid 
Manuel to his appointed hour. There was not a lady in t)ie room 
who looked on Gerald's bright face as he rose and fell to the grace*- 
ful impulse of the music, who would not have staked " honor bright 
and shining" on his being past recovery in love with the * six thousand 
a year' that was now getting dizzy on his arm, and looking up into 
bis eyes from her half drooped and shadowy lashes like a creature 
in a dream — the expression was so exultingly happy ! Never was 
there a more complacent smile than his on the face of a human be- 
ing. It was, indeed, far too happy for the leader of the elite ; and 
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if he had not looked particularly miserable, and cut bis bosom friend 
the next day in Broadway, his decision upon the next *' tie" would 
have had no more weight than a Congress member's. 

The music stopped, and Gerald led away his partner to her place, 
and leaning over to her ear, talked to her with an air of utter devo- 
tion, till her score of admirers gathered again around her. When 
her attention was no longer exclusively his, his object was accom- 
plished, and, strolling off with an air of carelessness, he went in 
search of Helen. 

She was sitting on a chaise longui, playing with an ice, and speak- 
ing occasionally to one and another of a crowd' of fashionable mea 
gathered in a circle around. She made room for Gerald beside her, 
and he sat down and listened with the proper resignation to compli- 
ments upon his brilliant display in the waltz, and the usual agreeaible 
pleasantries upon his favor with the belle widow. 

'^ Helen," said he, as she laid the least divisible fraction of ice 
upon her exquisite lip, ^' I think I have heard you say that a Ball is 
the place of all others for an offer." 

" Positively, Gerald ! and the widow no doubt accepted you .^'' 
added the gay girl, with her musical laugh, and a mischievous glance 
at his face as if she had anticipated a confession. 

" But do you really think it the best place ?" he asked again, so 
earnestly that she suspected for a moment that it was true. 

" Far — ^far — my dear Coelebs ! for if the offer is an agreeable 
one, a monosyllable is enough, and if it is not, one can get away, 
you know, and there is no chance for Despair to be pathetic and 
blow out his brains and frighten one. No place like it, Gerald !" 
and she played " c*est Vamour^^ with her spoon upon the glass, and 
patted her foot as if it was a subject of the least interest in the world 
to her. / 

^^ It is a pretty cameo !" said Gerald, takmg up the ungloved hand, 
as it fell after giving her glass to a gentlemen ; and under pretence 
of examining it more minutely, he leaned forward, and pressing the' 
white fingers with a nervous violence, said something in a low ear^ 
nest tone which engrossed her whole attention instandy. 

^' But Cecile" — ^said she, at last, as he stopped, with the blood 
^wing in his temples, and his lips set firmly together : — 

" No— Helen — ^no ! I Aave loved Cecile — ^and that sincerely. I 
<;ould again — ^worship her if you will — for she is all that is fair and 
noble. But she is fickle — ^very fickle — and too young to love — ^and 
does not — ^nay, do not interrupt me — ^I hnow she does not, love me ! 
I dare not commit my happmess to her. She would become weary 
of me in a day — ^I am sure she would — and I have struggled against 
my afiection for her — ^and it is yours — all and forever, Helen — if 
you will have it !" 
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Helen sunk back on her seat, and pressed her hand upon her 
eyes. A thunderbolt could not have astonished her more. Gerald 
rose and stood before her a moment, to screen her from observation, 
and then, whispering a caution in her ear to conceal her agitation, 
he left her. 

I fear I must advance a new theory of loye. -I do not see how I 
can get my hero out of difficulty on the old one. It is manifestly 
against every establbhed principle of romance for a gendeman to 
love one lady and make love to another, and I fear, if I attempt to 
account for it on a natural principle, notwithstanding the enlightened 
spirit of the age, I shall be shut up like Galileo " for a profane per- 
son." Like <Hher martyrs, however, I will keep my eye on the re- 
ward, and, as I doubt not to be enrolled among the illuminati, in after 
ages, with Copernicus and Captain Symmes, I state my belief in 
defiance of death and the Inquisition, that, under certain influences 
not laid down in philosophy, a man may love one lady and make 
love to another. It has been too long the fashion among song-singers 
and tale-tellers to represent the hero, through all difficulties, and 
under all misunderstandings, faithful and true. Human nature, as 
they show it, must be either stone or angelic. The lover is slighted, 
(or thinks so, which is the same thing in love as weU as law,) and 
they permit him to feel no resentment. He is convinced that he is 
not loved, and, though no jury would go out upon the evidence, and 
he is barbarously misused oy his mistress, he pines on, in the teeth 
of depravity and the doctors. She may neglect him, and abuse 
him, curl her hair even with his sonnets, and she is still the adorable 
Blousabella ; — nay — she may marry and forget him, and he is no 
theme for poetry if he does not live a bachelor and leave his money 
to her children ! Now however this might have done in the 
days of Barbara Allen and Chevalier Bayard, such principles in 
our time are manifesdy false and pernicious. The age has altered 
essentially. The sometime fashion of love has gone out. Con- 
stancy is a worm-eaten tradition, " laid up in lavender," with high 
heels and petticoats of brocade. The *' Lions" of the nineteenth 
century would never fall at the feet of Una, and Penelope, if she 
did not incontinently cut Ulysses, would be the most neglected of 
" wall-flowers." Flirtadon is the chief end of woman, and '' tit-for- 
tat" the motto of lovers' quarrels. A rejected beau compasses 
heaven and earth to marry for spite somebody richer or prettier, and 
humility and heroism are (alas !) but country cousins in the fashion- 
able family of the Virtues. 

Gerald had no doubt m his own mind that he loved Cecile far 
better than Helen. He knew perfecdy well that if he was sure of 
winning and retaining her affection, there would be no comparison 
between that and his present chance for happiness. But he was not 
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hero enough to forswear all good because he could not secure the 
greatest, and his first thought after his supposed discovery of Cecile's 
indifference — one tliat did more credit to the common sense than 
the romance of his character — was to see how much of the wreck 
of his hopes could be saved, and what, next to the possession of his 
first object was attainable. He knew that Helen would never marry 
** for love," merely ; that her affections would follow her duty, if the 
object were worthy, and that respect and the indulgent assiduities of 
good breeding would come fully up to her expectations of matrimo- 
nial felicity. He did not dream therefore that he was acting ungene* 
rously by his gay cousin, and as there was not another woman in the 
world, except Cecile, whom he would have preferred, and her ex- 
treme dignity and knowledge of the elegant refinements of life were 
qualities not to be impaired by time, he was certain that his afiection 
tor her, however doubtful at first, would increase daily. He did not 
more than half suspect, that, with all his philosophy, his principal' 
reason for addressing her was to be Cecile's brother. In all his 
reveries upon the subject, Cecile's image as an inmate under his 
roof, had been the prominent feature. The developement of her 
beautiful mind had been a study of exceeding interest to him, and 
his imagination dwek more than he was aware on the delightful con- 
fidence she would have in him as her sister's husband, and the privi- 
leges it would bring of familiar and daily intercourse. Instead of 
dreaming of domestic tetes-a-tetes with Helen, he was imagining 
Cecile in all the varieties of her new relation. He fancied her sit- 
ting by him in the twilight, and riding with him in the summer days, 
and speculating with him by the winter's fire on the fine topics of 
knowledge. It is, doubtless, one of the most delightful relations in 
the world, and all its possible circumstances came up successively 
in his mind till he believed it was better, after all, as it was, and that 
the happiness of both would be more certainly secured by the result. 
A slight feeling of pride, too, mingled with these anticipations. He 
felt that he had not been fully appreciated by Cecile, and be looked 
forward to a fuller developement of his character with something 
very like exultation. He believed that the occasional indifference 
upon which he had relied for testimony, arose from weariness of his 
society, but he remembered that be had seldom seen her alone, and 
that the conversation had always been of that forced and negative 
character which the presence of others renders necessary. This 
difficulty would now be removed, and, as the whole course of his 
education had tended to accomplish him in those minute delicacies 
of manner and feeling which are so invaluable at the fireside, it was 
perhaps an allowable vanity in him to calculate on an increase of re- 
spect and afiection with a more intimate acquaintance. It was alto- 
gether a very tolerable picture, and though every thought of Helen 
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vanished from bis mind in the presence of Cecils, he was, at other 
times, passably content, and contrived to bear his loss without re- 
garding the devil who waits on disappointed lovers with pistols and 
laudanum. 

The morning after the ball, Gerald received a note from Helen, 
sealed without any of her usual quaint and expressive devices, and 
containing two pages written in a close, plain, matter-of-fact looking 
character. I should be delighted to tell you all about it, lady, but 
you must be aware that it would fall under the observation of other 
eyes than yours, and as it involves a new theory of love, and I know 
not how it will be received by the world, I am bound by an impera- 
tive policy, to defer it. If, however, you are anxious to know whether 
Helen accepted him or not, or if you are interested that he should, 
after all, marry Cecile, (he slightest token from your fair hand inti- 
mating your wishes will be gallandy attended to. 



THE RED ROVER. 

A BATTLX-GU5 OH tbo mightj sea — 

A tone to shake the main ! 
Slow rolls it on to the sleeping skj, 

And thunders back again ! 
The bannery blaze that lightened from 

Tbe cannon's month is o'er, 
And the smoke, like incense, goes away 

To slumber on the shore. 

The setting sun looks goldenly, 

Upon the ocean's breast. 
And the waters leap like living things 

To meet their burning guest ; 
But where the melancholy North 

Uprises, blue and steep, 
A snow-white sail is coming forth, 

And dancing o'er the deep. 

And ever as a moving surge 

'Its form before her flings, 
She stoops and rises gracefully. 

As one of living wings ; 
But as she clears that shadowy isle, . 

And sails toward the sun, 
That crimson belt that girdles her . 

Is leen — the fearful one ! 
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And now each sailor^s eje is beat 

Toward that threatening form 
Which neareth to them as a pent 

And sudden-coming atorm. 
And eyery cannon teems with death, 

And every flag nnfurl'd, 
As they would waste in but a breath 

The strength of half the world ! 

# # # # 

The hungry waves are climbing up 

The ship's o'er leaning deck. 
And for the hardy seaman's form 

They seem to look and beck. 
The sun is gone ; the twilight sky 

Is prodigral of cloud, 
And the war star glimmers fitfully 

Beyond its misty shroud. 

But where was he — ^the Rover, 

Who had had such fearful reign ? 
When the thunder's tone was over, 

He was travelling on the main ; 
And the moon came out — ^the stars were bright, 

And gemmed the whole blue sky — 
And he went upon his way that night. 

As ' one not bom to die.' j. o. r. 



REVIEW. 

The Disowned. By the Author of Pelham. J. & J. Harper, New York: 
1829. pp.505. 

The popularity of Pelham has caused the Disowned to be sought after by the 
public with so much avidity, that it is quite too late for us to attempt to discharge 
the office of anticipating public curiosity , by a sketch of the story and character 
of the Book. But the publication of these two novels helps to give so much im- 
portance to what may be called a new school of romance writers, that it can hardly 
be passed unnoticed, as such, by any Magazine, which takes upon itself the office 
of a Literary Register. We say a new school of novel writers ; but most of the 
authors who compose it, are so strongly infected with the manner of the literary 
artists, if we may so call them, of London, and the very fact of their writing, is 
so much more to be attributed to the state of the trade, than to the turn of their 
own genius, that perhaps they may, with more accuracy, be said to belong to a 
Apartment of a much larger literary school. 

Fashions in literature arise either from the genius of the most distinguished 
authors, by the effect of example and imitation ; or from the inflaence of public 
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taste, the character of the reading publici the greater or less difiiiBion of literature, 
and indeed from the general state of the literary market, by the demand which these 
circumstances give rise to, for certain kinds and styles of composition. In propor- 
tion as knowledge becomes diffused, the writer becomes more of an artisan; the 
first of the above causes loses, the second gains in influence. While genius is sup- 
ported by royal munificence or private taste, the splendor of the material is more 
regarded than the demand. The workmen of kings manufacture only tapestry, 
lace and porcelain, but those who labor for the public and for themselves, find that 
there is more profit on calicoes, ginghams, and sheetings. As the number of rea- 
ders increases, the business of writing becomes more of a trade. The certainty 
of obtaining a livelihood by it becomes greater ; as great indeed as by any profes- 
sion which is an essential part of the productive machinery of society ; but the 
effect of it is to make the author consider rather what he can be best paid for than 
what he can write best ; and though everything in a practical way will be done 
in a more workmanlike manner, yet it will be less contemplative, original, and 
tasteful ; and though ordinary jobs will be done better, yet there will be fewer 
(they cannot be entirely suppressed,) of those productions which are elaborated 
by the taste, reflection, and dignified contemplation of years. Every body now-a- 
days dwells in a good house, but no one undertakes to rival those masses of Gre- 
cian simplicity, or luxuriant Gothic tracery, which arose among the huts of the 
Roman republic and of the feudal villeins. 

It would be very difficult, (indeed it is quite astonishing how much it is the case, 
considering the difficulty,) for a novelist at this day, of any judgment of his own, 
to adopt so entirely the manner of any particular school, as not to copy each some 
particular part of the many excellent and much admired models which have 
hitherto obtained ; yet in spite of this difficulty the influence of fashion has pro- 
duced such a similarity in Almacks, Vivian Grey, Cyril Thornton, and several 
other novels lately published in England, that we think they may be fairly classed 
together as the members of a certain school. They are the novels of high life ; 
as much as the eternal old Romances of Scudari, Marivaux, and Mademoiselle de 
La Fayette, belonged to the courts in which they were composed. And as those 
derived their interest from some highly romantic sentiments of chivalry and love, 
peculiar to the court and it# train, so these derive theirs, from the peculiar spirit, 
amusements and customs of fashionable Ufo. In this respect the two schools 
resemble each other, and differ from all others that we remember, that they have 
tlieir origin in the taste of the society they were composed for, and not in the in- 
vention and fancy of the author ; while those of the schools of Richardson, (which 
first displaced the romantic school) of Fielding and Smollett, of WalpoIe,of Sterne, 
of McKenzie, of Scott, and of Edgeworth, have originated in the genius of their 
founders. Tboy wrote novels at the suggestion of their own genius, and they 
obeyed its humor in the writing ; the school of Almacks, Pelham and Vivian 
Grey wrote to supply the public demand merely, and they have consulted its 
humors only. The rule of criticism, which teaches that they should have a dignity 
of rank as well as of character, has ever secured to the dramatis persona of roman- 
ces a respectable sufficiency of titles and wealth, but we do not know that any other 
than the novelists above mentioned, have attempted to describe the beau monde 
as such, to breathe its spirit, and to be punctiliously familiar with all its observaa- 
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tm, and proprieties ; wliich they BomeCimes do with hn affectBtion which is the 
most odious and suspicions of all pedantries. 

As a school we think, that, take them in mass, they arQ if any thing superior 
in style, scholarship, and studied acquaintance with character to the innumerable 
imitators of the great masters who have preceded them ; but that, with the ex- 
ception of Vivian Grey, they are all immeasurably inferior to Richardson, Field- 
ing, Smollett, Scott, Miss Edgeworth, and perhaps the author of the ** Inheri- 
tance." 

The Disowned seems to us to be the production of one of the journeymen con- 
tributors to the London Reviews and Magazines, trained to writing, a tolerable but 
not a thorough bred scholar, well acquainted with English Literature, an obser- 
ver of life, but rather upon the surface ; a moralist but after his own peculiar 
fashion, and of that accommodating school called men of the world, who do not 
descend betieath the stratum of the first principles, and who regard the easy ope- 
ration of a part of social life, rather than the good of all mankind; and an assidu- 
ous and accurate observer of men and manners, but without any of that intui- 
tive conception of it, which constitutes a dramatic genius — that sort of genius, 
for which Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott are of all men the most remarkable. 
We cannot help thinking when we read the works of Fielding and Smollett that 
they must lave had their minds full of characters and adventures, not the hoard- 
ed result of industrious observations, but the product which their imagination had 
worked up, from materials which it had, unknown to its possessor, furtively 
•natched from the objects which passed before it ; and that even if they had not 
inwoven them into the thread of a connected story, they would nevertheless have 
existed in their minds, unused, in the same richness and profusion, and contain- 
ing all the elements of life and scene, whenever the fiat of the inspiring fancy 
should be issued to call them forth into an imaginative world. But when we set 
ourselves to imagine the process of the manufacture of Pelham and the Disown- 
ed, we think we see first a precedent determination to write the book : secondly, 
we imagine the author going forth like the bee, gathering from every object his 
story and descriptions, sketching a character or a scene to-day, fitting it to its 
place to-morrow, and so gradually compiling together a magazine of adventure 
and character. ^ 

Pelham and the Disowned are certainly, with all their faults, very clever books ; 
but we cannot think they have the least degree of claim to be ranked with the 
great masterpieces of the art. They belong to a literary community of a much 
higher standard of education than our own, and of a country in which scholarship 
and wealth have made the most of their materials, and where the leaven of a few 
splendid geniuses in every period has given as high a tone, and as brilliant a 
vein, as could be well diffused throilgh a whole class of scribblers. They are just 
such books as we are the least likely to write in this country. They are the ex- 
act counterparts for instance to the writings of our Cooper. We are never de- 
lighted in them with those bursts of genius which seem to purge away (if we may 
BO speak,) the impurities of the uncultivated soil, and, inspired by which, our 
countryman sometimes pours forth from an imagination overflowing with his 
subject, a profusion of rapid and grand sketches, in the most liquidly flowing 
colors ; they contain too, particularly the Disowned, quite as frequent offences 
against good taste in writing ; nevertheless, a more classic^ and brilliant style 
of thinking and writing, though oflen ill executed, on the whole makes the read- 
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ing of them the more a|freeab]« amuaeroent. It ia a common pecnUarity of 
geniua, not of the highest order, and when untramed, to be ordinary on ordinary 
occasions, and to consist chiefly in the faculty of being supernaturally inspired by 
the grandeur of an uncommon subject. Cooper's faults are the rudenesses of an 
mitutored genius, those of the Disowned the affected brilliancy and overstrained 
efforts of the trained and practised writer. The imperfections of the first are 
those of a fine but unpolished material, while those of the latter are the failures 
of a naturally less delicate grain which breaks in the polishing. 

In his knowledge of character our author is rather a man of the world than a 
poet or novelist ; and therefore succeeds where he draws from observation, and 
fails where he draws from conception. In the study of human nature, there ia 
one kind of mind, which, like Bacon's, considers character to find out the motiyea 
of action, by which to calculate on the conduct of men, and to comprehend their 
designs ; there is another, like that of Shakspeare, which regards the feelings of 
men as parts of a picture which he wishes to represent. The chief object of the 
former is the result only, and of the latter the manner more particularly. The 
former studies our propensities and passions as mere algebraical quantities, or aa 
the material and efficient parts of the machinery of life ; and therefore he con- 
siders them to estimate their relative force, direction, and inward connexion ; the 
latter views them with the eye of a painter, and studies all tliose external cir- 
cumstances of passion and language by which they become visible to the eye of 
others, and by which his readers are affected by the same emotions. Both would 
have made Clarence shoot at the robber in Talbot's house, but Shakspeare would 
hardly have allowed him to stop and congratulate himself and his friend that ho 
had come in time. We can very well conceive that Lord Bacon with all his 
knowledge of human nature would have been a bad dramatist, and we dare say 
that honest Will Shakspeare would have been much more easily imposed upoa 
than the Lord Chancellor in the affairs of the world. A man that can write a 
very good essay on manners, or general characters may be a very indifferent 
novelist or dramatist. 

That knowledge of character which enables an author to make his characters 
act naturally in a given situation, and with a given motive, we think our author 
has displayed in a very considerable degree, particularly in Pelham ; (but then 
the question arises concerning the naturalness of the nwtive.) Neither do we 
deny that he has described some of his characters with considerable truth to 
nature (or rather art) and great spirit as far as they go ; but they give us a know- 
ledge of the manners mexelyy and do not let us into their internal feelings and 
character. 

Besides those general characteristics of human nature which are susceptible of 
definition, crery person has in his character a quality like the * indefinable nare/ 
by which the Duke of Johannisburger, and the Peers of the Wine palace of the 
Rhine, distinguished, not only the different species but even the di&rent vintages 
of their wines. There is about the character of every person an essential 
aroma which gives to it its individuality ; and to detect and imitate this is the 
highest talent of the novelist. It is to steal a second and more subtle Promethian 
fire i it is an approximation to the most inward mystery of the divine art ; which 
gives the life to life, which stamps the mere animal with its seal of immortality 
which cannot be effaced, and which makes the mind an imperishable unit amon^ 
Ai^iafing things. This effect caajoot b« produced by taking some univeisal paasioO) 
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and making it the " primum mobile " of a system of other inferior and subordi- 
nate passions, equally common, as is done by the author of Pelham ; for, to apply 
to the drawing, an observation of Lord Bacon on the formation, of character^ 
'^ We must not proceed as the sculptor does in forming a statue, who works some- 
times on the face, sometimes on the limbs, and sometimes on the folds of the 
drapery ; but, we must proceed (and it certainly is in our power,) as Nature does 
in forming a flower, or any other of her productions ; she throws out at once the 
whole system of being, and the rudimenu of all the parts." The drawing of 
characters cannot be effected by combination and compilation ; but it must be by 
instantaneous conception, and wherever it is not so done, it must be inconsistent 
and unsatisfactory. This accounts for the inconsistencies of most of our author** 
characters ; what for instance can be more inconsistent than Moidaunt's f 

In the drawing of characters, as in the kindred art of painting, there are two 
degrees of genius. The first is like that of the landscape or portrait painter, who 
has the faculty of taking down with ^irit and accuracy the forms and expressions 
which he sets himself to copy ; the other is like that of the fancy, (or as he is 
termed in art) the historical painter, who extracts from the ever-varying pictures 
of life, the essential ideas of beautiful forms, fine colors, and highly wrought 
passions, and who, with a magic like that of nature, (and which is indeed nature 
working through the instrumentality of his conceptions,) can recombine all the 
elements which he thus prefers, into new varieties. And this selection of mate* 
rials is not made by the labored analysis of chemistry, but by an intuitive con- 
ception like that by which the philosophical historian detects at a glance the 
spirit of the events of several centuries, which to another's mind are a mere chaos. 
Neither do we mean to say that a novelist has any thing to do with metaphysics, 
or, in the language of the worthy ' Mr. Trollolop,' with the nature of the human 
mind. The metaphysician descends one degree lower in the subdivision of ele- 
ments than the dramatist ; one takes his material in one stage and the other in 
another. The novelist is to the metaphysician, what the naturalist is to the 
chemist. 

The last of the two Acuities above described, the author of the Disowned cer- 
tainly has not ; and it is on this account that he succeeds better in these charac- 
ters in which he appears to draw from some original, as in that of Mr. Brown for 
instance, than in those romantic and more elevated ones (for instance Mordaunt 
and Clarence Linden,) for which an author must depend upon his own inven- 
tion. Neither do we think that he has, in a very high degree, the humbler talent 
which wo have compared to the art of the portrait painter ', for it is in the draw- 
ing of characters as in the drawing of faces, that they who possess the higher 
gift of creative genius, succeed best in imitation; since it is very possible 
to catch the features with a most provoking facility and faithfulness, and yet to 
fkil altogether in giving the character and spirit. 

We fancy we can perceive the same sort of difference between Scott and his 
competitors, as that which has been pointed out as to their drawing of character) 
in the whole manner of the scenes and descriptions. There are very few of the 
materials which real life fbrnishes to the novelist, which will bear to be transfer- 
red to his pages without much elaboration by his fancy and taste. It is the faculty 
of taking a picturesque view of every object, the manner of the conception, 
the degree of the transferming power which constitute the merit of the narrative 
and descriptive parts of the production. And to do this well, a novelist must ex- 
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ereise the Hune power oter the elements of nature and life, aa we have before 
deecribed him to have over those of character. It is indeed an inferior degree, 
or a less thorough exertion of the transforming power of the poet ; and, to this 
extent, the novelist must be a poet. Since men have ceased to write poetry they 
have very naturally devised various new and ingenious theories to prove what it is 
or might be, but, if we may judge from ancient practice and examples, this is the 
faculty which constituted the ancient Ttoet^if of the Greeks ; and it is this which 
constitutes the delightful charm of the simple Homer ; whose scenes are not so 
high wrought as those of many of our novels, l^ot to enter into the distinction of 
the ^rmff'idL and the imaginatiOy it seems to me to be as true in the mental as in 
the physical world, that we can create nothing new. The highest prerogative 
of genius is but to recombine and rearrange ; and to distil from the substantial af- 
iairs of real life, the volatilized essence of poetry and romance. The great art of 
description then depends upon the happiness of the view which the mind of the 
author takes of the scenes or parts of scenes, which he makes the subject of his 
imitation ; for that is true of the models of nature which Quinctilian says of 
imitation in writing : — ^ turpe etiam illud est, contentum esse id conseqoi, quod 
imiteris.' 

The man of genius does not copy immediately upon canvass from those things 
which he observes, bat he copies rather, from the picture, or conception, which 
his mind draws, by an involuntary and instinctive magic like that of the camera 
obscura. Of this faculty we imagine our author possesses little. His descriptions 
are either general, dimly colored, and indistinct, or so stiff and precise, that one 
cannot help imagining that he can detect, through all the coatings of paint and 
varnish, the chalk of the first sketch, and the points and lines of the perspective 
projections. 

So much for our author's genius. The peculiar genius of a novelist, he cer- 
tainly can make no pretensions to, either on behalf of Pelham, or tho Disowned. 
But besides the talents we have before mentioned, we think he has a peculiar and 
very happy turn for the ludicrous, although it turns too often on those minute 
peculiarities of manner and expression, which would be appropriate enough, 
in the mouth of a clown, to make the pit roar, but which are rather poor tricks for 
one whose object should not be merely to create a laugh, but mainly to draw 
character. 

To pass from a general consideration of the genius of the author, to the merits 
of the execution of the Disowned. In the first place we must say that we think 
it in every respect inferior to Pelham — ^in story, character, style, interest, and, 
we do not know but we may add, in moral effect. 

The plot of the Disowned is the most inartificial and clumsy, that we remem- 
ber ever to have seen ; to such a degree indeed, as to make from a compilation of 
several tolerably interesting stories, one of the dullest and most tedious books in 
the world. There are three entirely distinct and independent stories, (we might 
perhaps safely say five,) besides two e|>isodes. And the only way to read the 
book with any degree of comfort, is to read, as most persons find themselves com- 
pelled to do', each part by itself. The whole amount of the connexion between 
them is that the hero of the principal story is acquainted with those of the two 
others, that he has some conversations with, and is present at the death of one, 
and that he fortifies the resolution and sympathises in the misfortunes of the 
other. Upon the same principle, if Richardson could only have contrived to in- 
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tiodttoe Sir Cluilas Onndiaon to Ckrian. and PameU^ Im oiifht have oambiaed 
the three into a comfortable romance of some twenty odd volumea, which would 
b&Te rivalled in size the gilt magnificence of the '* vast French Romancee/' 
with which the hero of the Rape of the Lock built hia altar to the god of LoTe. 
The story of Talbot ia a apecimen of the legitimate epiaode, and goea aa iar out of 
the line of direct narration aa the rules of the art, and good poliey will admit. 
Such episodes are often necessary. They borrow a reflected intereat at leasts 
firom their relation to the main story, on whioh we are often content to pause, to» 
become acquainted with the history of some character, who plays an essential 
part in it. In such a case, our intereat is agreeably suspended, without our asi 
ciationa being entirely broken up, while the author is preparing to shed soi 
fuller light upon the main subject of the story. It is often allowable too, to intro* 
duce personagi^a and events, which have no necessary connexion with the con- 
clusion, into that species of novels, which, like . Gil Bias, Cyril Thornton and 
Pelham, contain the adventures of the life of a single individual, but never unleaa 
they are instrumental to the action in some part. But fer such an entirely gra- 
tuitous and impertinent offence against the rule of dramatic writing, aa is tha 
plot of the Disowned, we remember no precedent. We are not inclined to ba 
sticklers for the strict rules and peremptory unities of criticism. But they are 
nevertheless parts of the beau ideal of beauty in narration, not alwaya to be im- 
plicitly required, but to be always borne in mind. We can very well conceive of 
a story in every respect worthy to be the subject of a Romance, which necessarily 
offends against many of them. But they are not the less deserving of ccmsidera- 
tion, and we can see no wi^om in offianding against them wiibout any reason or 
object. Even if this would be allowable in Roderick Random it would be inad- 
missible in the common novel, which takes as its subject, only a portion of a 
man's hfe ; and it cannot be indulged in the defects of another species of compo- 
sition, which are there counterbalanced by advantagea equally peculiar to that, 
style. But in the Disowned none of the characters, in either of the stories, have 
the least to dD, either with the conduct, or result of the other, and the only per* 
ceivable connexion between them is that the heroes of each meet each other in 
scenes, for the most part entirely unconnected with what makes to the reader 
their principal story, and that a certain Mr. Brown, a pedlar, either sells littln 
articles, or offers to sell them to them all. It is no excuse to say, as the author 
does in his pre&ce, that a novel is a picture of life, and not of a single event like 
a Drama, and that all the characters one meeta with in his life by no meana 
conduce to his good or ill success. For in the first place as we have before re- 
marked, our author's book does not come under this exception, and in the seeond 
place,we do not expect to have in a novel an exact copy from nature. It is the duty 
and the art of the novelist, to select from real life the most interesting vicisaitudesi^ 
to concentrate the scattered incidents which fill up its pages into a* short but 
crowded period; to strike out all the superfluities which incumber it, and t» 
prepare, by all the transforming powers of genius, and all the devicea of art, the 
most excuting and pleasing narration which he possibly can. Suppose the author 
should have written a book full of trifling and uninteresting incidents, and in 
defence, should make Henry Pelham say with a happy irony im the preface» iia 
italics, 'you should have written a novel in which all the events should have 
possessed some degree of interesti beoauaa a novel ia the delinaaiion q£ li^ and 
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every body will aUew that nothing remarkable enmr happened to any man, whoee 
whole life was not composed of events equally remarkable and interesting.' 

The principal story of the Disowned is that of the Disowned himself; — who is 
BO less a person than the second bnt once the favorite son of the Duke of Uls- 
water, ' disowned' by his father, after the elopement of his mother with a gentle- 
man who had been her lover before her marriage, and whom the Duke of Ulswater 
enspects to be the father of our hero. These circumstances become known to 
ns only toMrards the end of the history. The hero is introduced to us as simple 
Clarence Linden, an adventurer, young, handsome, ambitious, and amiable, (Hke 
an other heroes,) and fnrniehed with a good edncation, good manners, the con- 
sciousness of high birth, £1000, and a dne supply of all other bodily and mental 
Ibmitnre. The interest of his- story consists firstly, in his raising himself, or rather 
in his being raised, we know not how, (except that the aothor telfa us that he had 
the above mentioned qualities, and a talent at playing on the flute,) from this 
ntnation, tobe in the first place, in the pompous description of his valet, *■ Clarence 
Talbot Linden, Eoq. of Scaredaie Park, M. P. and one of his Majesty's under 
«ecretaries of state ; and afterwards, by the death of an elder brother, Doke <^ 
Ulswater ;' and, secondly, of course, in a series of love adventures, in whkh, first, 
an interference of parental antliority to prevent an explanation, prepares the way 
for the kind and considerate misrepreeentatton of fTtenJs, which brings on a 
jealousy and a lover *s quarrel, and all the symptoms of insanity thereto apper- 
taining. And finally, after four yeara of martyrdom, in which each believes the 
other to be the meet angelk; creature in tin world, ezoept in an nnaccountable 
baseness to tbesBsehres, and in which each enfibrs, after the fiwhion of true lovers, 
a whimsical pride, which none bnt true lovers can -understand,' to feed upon the 
heart's core rather than sacrifice one jot of it to tfar being they love best in the 
world, th«»y discover that they have been the roost faiUiful lovers imaginable. 
The story ends by Lady Flora Ardcnne's consenting to become the Ducheas of 
Ulswater. The whole story and charvcCer of Clarenee Linden, is as indistinct 
nftd insipid as it oonld conveniently foe. The author first places him in London, a 
ittere adventnreT without acquaintance, means, or employment, bnt does not give us 
the least idea of bis plans of life, occupatioos, or thoughts, except the general and 
vnry vague determination to <lo something very great and surprising. Now we 
-certainly do not expect to have a very minute detail either of the daily employ- 
ments, or personal economy of a hero of a romance. We do not wish to be present- 
ed with his journal, or his Account book, or his ' course of study ;' but it helps 
one araaxingly to another's character, to know, in the common phrase, what he is 
nbout, or that be is abont. nothing, or that he intends to do something. But there 
is a grand nnoertainty about the delMCit of Clarence, which we think rather ex- 
ceeds the license of vagueness even in a romance. 

We have said that if we may believe the Author, as well as the fHends of Cla^ 
rence, he was certainly a very remarkable personage. We have always con- 
eidered it one of the strongest marks of imbecility of talent in novel writing, 
to make one character describe another. This is a very common device with our 
author. It is essential lb a good delineation, that each individual should be pre- 
eented bodily to the reader for his own observation. The character should un- 
fold itself, and to be constantly reminding one of the efiect which it ought to pro- 
dncOi is about on a par with the device of children in drawing, who, in order that 
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we may not mistake their pictures, take the precaution to write underneath what 
they are intended for. 

With all its episodesi the story of Clarence is rather a dull one. The 
plot itself is simple ', the characters few and uninteresting ; the dialogue neither 
brilliant nor entertaining ; the vicissitudes of fortune neither* ingenious nor com- 
plicated, and brought about rather by the gradual approximation of time, than 
the immediate and forcible operation of a long train of skilfully prepared causes. 
Condensed and rapid action is essential to a good story, and where the events are 
few a great length of time becomes a great fault. In general a story will always 
be the more interesting in proportion as the catastrophe and events are more the 
effect of sudden incidents than of gradual vicissitudes. The magic of the con- 
jurer Fortune, is the more wonderful in proportion to the rapidity of her execution. 

Our author applauds himself very much in his preface, for the more moral tone 
of the Disowned — ^more moral we mean than Pelham. He certainly deserves 
the praise of having attempted it. He has at least paid virtue some very pretty 
compliments. Deference is sometimes commendable where sympathy cannot be 
felt ; and we have often thought that there was something better than hypocrisy, 
in the religious professions of those men, who are conscious that their impiety is 
too well known, to allow any body to be imposed upon by them. ' We cannot say 
that we think much of the author^s purity of thought, and feeling, at least judging 
it by our standard. He has certainly taken a great deal of trouble, and gone very 
far into the principles of social happiness, and the good of mankind, to bring us 
back some notions of morals and conduct, as lofty as they are deeply rooted ; but 
in the mean time, there have been springing up under our feet, some under shrubs 
of a less wholesome quality, which are much more apt to be tasted by the generar 
lity of his readers. There ip one morality of conception, and another of feeling. 
There is one which is secreted in some retired department of the mind into which 
the possessor must retire from the business of life to enjoy it selfishly by himself 
and where he always leaves it behind him; and another which is diffused through 
all the sentiments and feelings of the heart, and qualifies all its impulses. We do 
not mean by this to commend those virtues which arise firom mere amiability of dis- 
position, and instinctively kind impulses. That is a very miserable, weak, milk- 
and-water sort of virtue ; but we mean that which is tempered and braced up by 
a strength of principle, but which becomes matter of instinct rather than re- 
flection. 

This we do not think that the author of the Disowned has, but that in spite of 
an occasional display of moral pomp— there is a constitutional viciousness in his 
temperament, which is constantly breaking out, and indeed what may be caUed an 
easy vein of immorality running through the whole book. Few men are vicious 
for want of the perception of the right, but for the want of a taste for it. Vice 
is not generally a mistake, but a weakness. Every body has good enough abstract 
conceptions of virtue, and they go wrong in practice because they love too much 
the grosser gratifications of the passions, and too little the more exquisite grati- 
fication of virtuous sentiments. It is not the studied moral reflections, it is not 
even the success or the calamities of virtue or vice, whi«h decide the moral cha- 
racter of a story, but it is the secret, impalpable, flavor of moral or immoral feel- 
ing, which is exhaled firom the book, and which imperceptibly instils itself into 
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the reader's habits of thinking and feeling ; and if he has not the pene- 
tration to detect the poison, he is so much the more exposed to its deleterious 
effect, from its being covered under a show of morality. The air that breatlies a 
refreshing coolness, and is redolent to the senses with the odorous perfumes of 
* cassia, nard and balm,' is the Ynore dangerous, if, at the same time, it is loaded 
with the imperceptible poison of a pestilential disease. Therefore the lofly mora- 
lity, and mysterious religious sensibility of Mordaunt is no remedy for a licentious 
turn of thought on ordinary subjects ; or, for instance, the introduction of such 
scenes, as those in which La Meronville is the heroine^ without a comment, and 
as matters of course. 

We are perfectly aware that such things must, and do exist at all times. But a 
great portion of the readers of novels is among the female part of society, and 
we cannot but think that it is an entirely unnecessary, useless, and wanton offence 
against delicacy and good taste, not to say decency, to introduce into their pre- 
sence the whole system of the private amours of men in high life. If we would 
not quarrel with the world, we must accustom ourseltes to expect, and to pardon 
a disregard for the truth very frequently ; but it is not therefore common for a 
novelist to put falsehood into the mouths of those for whom he challenges any 
degree of respect, without any mark of censure or surprise. It is true that the 
author makes the person sufficiently ridiculous and disgusting ; she could not well 
be mode to appear otherwise. He nevertheless leaves her the capacity for a ro- 
mantic attachment, and, moreover, the faculty of blushing when her paramour 
disGoverA it. At any rate, it is bad taste to introduce such characters and scenes as 
matters of course, in the most good humored way, and without the least ex- 
pression of surprise, or disapprobation, or anything but a.playful ridicule, which 
would equally apply to conduct the most innocent ; it is bad taste to familiarize the 
mind to such things at all ; it is worse to domiciliate, and to associate with such a 
person one like the Duke of Haversfield, whom the author presents as an object of 
regard, and whom he afterwards marries to an amiable and virtuous woman. It 
is wrong to represent a person of any degree of manly honor or good feelings 
like Lord Borodaile, at the same time that he is paying his addresses to one whom 
he desires to make his wife, returning from her boudoir at all hours to the cham- 
ber of his mistress. Of what use is all the exaggerated, romantic, unattainable, 
abstract, mad philosophy of Mordaunt, if the same person who describes it with a 
' glow of enthusiasm leads us the next moment with the utmost familiarity and 
good humor, and without the least symptom of being out of his element, into the 
haunts of Epicurean sensuality, where, if any where, vice may possibly seem 
to have lost * half its evil, by losing all its grossness.' Of what use would be the 
instructions of a parent, if with the same lips with which he had harangued upon 
the loftiest speculations of scholastic morality, he should narrate to his children, 
not with commendation indeed, but without censure, instances of any of the 
thousand vices which the passions of mankind have mado so common, that the 
whole frame of society is so rotten with them, that It returns no echo to the 
voice which expresses its indigniition against them ? 

If a novel is to do any good, it must be by teaching us propriety of con- 
duct in those situations where the feelings of ourselves and others are to be the 
motives of action, rather than utility ; aild in introducing the minds of youth 
where they may breathe a moral atmosphere, from which a delicate sense has 
purged away all the impurities with which the passions, the expediency, the pride 
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and interest of mankind, havo infected the moral tone of all societies. We think 
they may be made a very important instrument in this respect, and we therefore 
think tliat the moral spirit of every novelist should be severely criticised. There 
are some evil effects resulting from the too great use of novels, particularly 
to yoimg people ; but they are transient, while the writings of such authors as 
Scott generally, and Miss Edgeworth always, we cannot doubt, have the effect of 
permanently elevating the tone of morality in society. 

The bad effects of novel reading arise first, from their enervation of the faculty 
of hard study, and intense thinking ; and, secondly, from the circumstance of our 
conceptions of moral, not being so definite and precise as those of physical things. 
The mischief does not arise from our acquiring romantic ideas of the per&ctabi- 
lity of human nature. These are the beau ideals of moral beauty which all ought 
to study, but which should be considered rather as the models by which to form 
our own taste, than the standard by which to measure other men. The study of 
the Apollo and the Venus does not make us the less ready to be enamoured 
where we cannot find the majestic grace of the one, or the exquisite symmetry of 
the other ) and it is because our perceptions of physical beauty are so accurately 
and early formed, that we know how much to expect, and our expectations are 
graduated to the scale of nature. We have not always either the sagacity or the 
opportunity to make an equally right estimate of tlie standard of moral perfec- 
lion. The first opening of manhood is the period when, if at all, the acetous 
fermentation succeeds to the sweets of the romantic visions of our youth. But 
we soon learn that all women are not angels and all clever youths are not heroes. 
We ere long discover that that amiability which once seemed so unmingled, is 
sometimes mingled with a paramount kindness to its iKwsessors themselves ; that 
all profusion is not generosity ; that although human nature is the highest and 
most elaborate and delicate specimen of the fitness and goodness which every- 
thing of our Maker's creating possesses, we must be content to pass it current 
with its full portion of alloy. A little commerce with the world necessarily and 
forcibly, though oflen painfully expels the delusion into which we are led with re- 
spect to others, while our own minds have grown up under a moulding conception 
of noble principles, which may be encrusted and polished over by our intercourse 
with the world, but which can seldom be inwardly changed. 

The story of Mordaunt is in rather bad taste. It requires great discretion to 
select well the circumstances of distress. A story which addresses itself to our- 
pity and sympathy, while it tortures, should like^vise excite. The heavy, passive, 
unredeemable oppression of poverty, must always be a bad subject for a story, 
because it contains all the bitterness of the bitter cup, without any of its life and 
vivacity. The distress which gives pleasure is the agony of the passions ; it is not 
the oppression of weight but tlie torture of sharpness, not the motionless, lifclesi 
sufiering of the night-mare, but the thrilling agony of struggling Ufe and motion. 
Another fault of the story of Mordauint is that his situation is the consequence 
of his own folly, we might almost say crime, and that it leaves him no choice but 
to do exactly as he did, and consequently no merit. In fact we can consider Mor- 
daunt as nothing else, either than a madman, or an overwrought picture of roman- 
tic morality for the purpose of making morality ridiculous. A man who had 
searched all Europe to find the objects of a carefully concealed charity ; who had 
followed the lofliest flights of the anbient sages, to obtain the noblest conceptions 
of the sublimest virtues; and the most deeply penetrating researches of modern 
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philosophers into the fundamental principles of society, to become acquainted 
with the rules of utility and social happiness ; and who had, at the same time, so 
matured tliese abstract stndies as to bo able to give practical lessons to one 
brought up in the courts of princes, leads away from, her natural guardians an 
inexperienced young woman, who trusted entirely to him, to inevitable poverty. 
In this situation he supports himself only by making profitable his ancient stu- 
dies ; and he has the brutality to aggravate the distress of this devoted woman 
by peevishness, glossed over by a romantic rhodomontade of morality, and a deal 
of fiistian upon the delights of science and philanthropy. 

The story of Tsabers eloping with Mordaunt without exactly perceiving the 
nature of her trust in him, and *■ insisting upon making the sacrifice she design- 
ed,* while she opposed her marriage to him, is extremely improbable. Such a 
notion would be natural enough to a whimsical, learned, and philosophical woman 
like Heloise, of strong and romantic passions, in a romantic age, and one which 
had not very precise notions of morality ; but, that a woman of any common sense 
and in the eighteenth century, should desire to make such a sacrifice, without 
any motive and in entire innocence of heart, is extremely improbable. To draw 
a distinction between the real delicacy of the act, and the appearance it would 
have in the eyes of the world, tends to unsettle the foundation and truth of moral 
perceptions. 

The conversations of Mordaunt are very overstrained, unnatural, and bombas- 
tic. They are such rhapsodies as few men of sense would dream of in their wil- 
dest, and most fantastic moments, much less utter. His conversations with Cla- 
rence are a great bore on both sides. They are neither good essays, nor natural 
conversations, and moreover in the same bad style which characterizes some of 
the rhapsodies which the author has appropriated to himself. We tried very hard 
to read some of them, but without success, although they contain a great many 
brilliant, and a great many sensible remarks, and much knowledge of character 
and of the world. 

The scenes in which Crawford plays a principal part, we think the most power- 
ful parts of the book, though not at all true to nature. The formation of his 
character and morals is described with great force and ingenuity. But his has 
the same faults with the rest of the author's imagined characters, a want of keep- 
ing in spite of strong proofs of accurate observation, and an entire failure in the 
description of particular passions and situations. The character tools very much 
overdrawn, and there is the same fault of indistinctness in his story, of which we 
have before complained. 

The character of WoUe shows considerable power, but is a very disagreeable 
one. We confess we do not see the least probability in any part of it. His 
story, occupation and plans too, are not at all related. This is certainly a great 
fault. It destroys very much the feeling of reality, which it is a great part of the 
art to sustain. This character too is exceedingly exaggerated. 

The same may be said of that of the painter in the first volume, whose story 
is entirely distinct' from all the others. It is an extremely painful and unnatural 
one. It has all the faults of the others, which we are now tired of repeating, and 
is redeemed by few of their excellencies. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. and Mrs. Copperas can hardly be said to be characters, but 
they are described with a great deal of humor, and although rather caricatured, 
they bear it very well. 
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The Disowned on the whole containB more fine thoughts, and deeper reflec- 
tions, and in some parts displays more power than Pelham. It is just such a book 
as an author is apt to pride himself upon, ' and a reader to disagree with him 
about. But it is composed with much less spirit and vivacity, is very much in- 
ferior in action, story, and, as we think, character, and contains a great deal more 
bad writing. The author's assuming the bold, careless, indifferent character of 
Pelham, saved him in a great degree from the fiilse taste, affected brilliancy, and 
exaggerated style of the Disowned. The highest style of fine writing in Eng- 
lish is one extremely dangerous to be imitated by men of inferior talent, and 
much more apt to become ridiculous and tawdry in their hands than any other 
model we know of. The peculiarity of it as shown in Milton, Burke, Bacon, and 
Jeremy Taylor, consists of a thick inweaving of massive embroidery of images 
and illustrations, drawn from every part of the widely extended domain which 
the imagination has appropriated to itself. The consequence is that with those 
whose imagination and study have not supplied them with the material, and who 
have neither the taste, nor the skill to inweave it harmoniously and neatly, it is 
very apt to become the robe of fiieze trimmed with the copper lace : — 

' Purpureus late qui splcudeat uQiis et alter assinitur pannus.^ 

The style of which we speak is more peculiarly the English style, as distin- 
guished from that of the French and of the ancients. It began with the rich 
quaintness of Chaucer and Spenser. It was brought to perfection by the splendid 
imagination and exquisite wit of the age of Bacon and Shakspeare, the latter of 
jvhom contrived to make the natural shape of his characters visible through all 
its rich drapery. The style of Milton, stiff with gorgeous embroidery as it has 
been well described, is a rich specimen of it. It was more closely shorn by the 
fastidious and nicely tutored wits, as they called themselves, of Queen Anne's 
time, and worn with more richness and taste by the writers of the school of 
Goldsmith and Johnson. The splendid genius of Burke again introduced it in 
its gaudiest manner. Still, whether more or less in vogue, its greater richness and 
splendor of coloring has always been more or less the characteristic of the En- 
glish style. Of foreign writers, some of the Latins have approached more nearly 
to it, particularly Cicero, and his imitators, as for instance Quinctilian. It is not 
the language of passion but of imagination ; not of that part of our nature which 
fiJls with fury, wraps, inspires, but of that faculty which combines, compares, 
illustrates and adorns whatever we think or feel. It does not therefore belong to 
a passionate, so much as to a reflective people. It is a mistake to suppose imagina- 
tion to be more proper to southern climates. It is a good saying of Coleridge 
that the French ' are too volatile and passionate a people to have much imagination.' 
Their passion expends itself in starts, and exclamations. That of the English 
secretes itself within the mind's own thoughts, and diffuses itself by a ' musing 
contemplation ' through all its pleasant places, and loves to give its tone to, and 
see everything affected by the color of its own feelings. The passion of the 
French is like the insanity of Lear, which firets itself away in violent ravings and 
gesticulations ; that of the English like the beautiful madness of Ophelia which 
adorns itself with flowers. 

The style of the Greeks is like their whole genius, character, and history, a 
perfect phenomenon — inimitable — ^unaccountable. It is much more contempla- 
tive, severe, regular, and magical, I must call it, in its effects. The elaborate 
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splendor and ambitioiu profusion of the English writers, particularly the oldest, 
resembles the luxuriant tracery, and delicately poised height of tlieir own Gothic 
architecture ; that of the Greek has all the polished and substantial simplicity, 
the dignified repose and the quiet grandeur of their majestic temples. The tex- 
ture of the latter is beautiful for its fine material and delicate but plain finish — 
that of the former, for an ingeniously and richly wrought embroidery of all colors 
and all materials. And'therefore the latter is the more dangerous to the inferior 
artist. For, in imitating the former, all his labor can hardly do any thing worse 
than make smooth a coarse fabric ; in the latter he makes himself ridiculous by a 
flutter of purple rays, entangles hia style in all the mazes of bad grammar, and 
produces a confusion of figures and colors, which can be compared to nothing 
better than those notable screens of satin and silk, which, by the kindness of 
our grandmothers, adorn so many corners of our firont drawing rooms. 

The splendor of this English style which is now in fashion, has even frequent- 
ly led astray Sir Walter Scott, who is too rich in genuine jewels to set any 
value on such paste and beads as he sometimes condescends to wear. There 
are some lamentable instances of this, particularly considering the dignity 
of the subject, in his Life of Napoleon — and even when his figures are good enough 
their beauty is oilen rather unchastely and immodestly exposed, instead of being 
woven into the tissue of his style ; an art which Mr. Burke possessed more highly 
than any one else. The efiTect of imagination is often greater When its light shines 
through the thought, than when it appears nakedly to the eye of the reader. 

Such sentences as the following, are intolerable altogether, not only in one who 
has attained the age of discretion ', but even at the age of swearing allegiance, 
such murder of the King's English ought to be considered high treason against 
the commonwealth of letters. 

In volume first, we have this brilliant period : — 

*' For the after century it was reserved to restore what may be permitted to call 
the spirit of our national literature, to forsake the clinquant of the French mi- 
mickers of classic gold, to exchange a thrice adulterated Hippocrene for the 
pure well of Shakspeare, and of nature," &c. 

And again in the same page, " Thought run over its set and stationary banks, 
and watered even the common flowers, of literature." And again, 

** As faith clings the more to the cross of life, while the wastes deepen round her 
steps, and the aiuiers creep forth upon her path, so love cbisps," dec. 

In the same volume, pa^e 195, he talks about " Forgetfulness throwing the bro- 
ken strings (of a broken tie) into her panniers, where all the loves, hatred, hopes 
and fears of our ancestors, lie with the things before the flood." 

In the 34th page of the second volume, we have the following passage which has 
neither sense nor grammar : — 

" The untimely death of Isabel, whom we have said he loved with that love which is the 
vent of hoarded and passionate musings, long nourished upon Romance, and lavishing the 
wealth of a soul that overflows with secreted tenderness upon the first object that can bring 
reality to fiction, that event had not ooly darkened melancholy into gloom, but had made 
lonehness still man dear to his habits, by all the ties of memory, and ail the consecrations of 
regreu" 

These specimens are extreme cases, but it would be well if the viciousness of 
this disease of the author's style was concentrated into these sentjences, instead of 
infecting, as they do, not only all the essay parts, but even the conversations of 
all those characters whom he represents as talkers in a grand style. 
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There is a gre&t want, in the Disowned, of that eaae and emoothnets of ttjle, 
which is so remarkable in Scott, and which is very necessary to a novelist, be- 
cause the want of it has the same effect in the hurry of excited interest, as a rough 
road to a hasty traveller. Our author, too, has a great many of the pecnliaritiea 
which are fashionable at present both among the prose writers and the poets in 
England at the present day. Such for instance as those comparisons with ona 
dimension of resemblance, so common in the Wordsworth school of poets, and 
which to OS seem to have neither the merit of beauty or illustration. Take for 
example, in the Disowned ; — ^ Self-love sat upon his forehead as upon a throne.* 
And igaJn, * His lip seemed to wear scorn as a garment.' 

Among other cants, the author has a good deal of cant in describing persons. 
He seems to be haunted with a certain beau ideal of character, which obtrudes 
itself into all his portraits, and reminds one of the picture of Mathews' French 
Diligence, in which all the figures, from the coachman to the old lady, have the om- 
nipresent visage of Mr. Mathews. So the " chiselled and classic features," and 
the " quiet aristocratic mien and simplicity of dress " are indispensable attributes 
of all his respectable personages, from Pelham and Mordaunt to Crawford. His 
manner of describing characters is very foppish, and among certain persons very 
much calculated to produce an affectation, of which they have not the discri- 
mination and taste to percei?e its folly. He enters too, rather to9 much into the 
details and minutiie of dress, address, and behavior, which, though very well, 
thought of and attended to as they should be by all, are the private decencies of a 
man's own thoughts, and no more to be spoken of in relation to ourselves or others, 
than any other of a man's personal mysteries. 

There are a great many other minor offonces against good taste and a just sense 
of dignity, which it might, perhaps, appear to be hypercriticism in us to censure. 
Such for instance, as the author's rhapsodies upon his own love affairs, and seve- 
ral things of the same sort. But we have been thus hard upon fiiults of this kind, 
as well as upon the author's morality, because both Pelham and the Disowned 
have been very much admired, and indeed may be said to have produced conside- 
rable effect in this country ; and because it is these defidencies in his style of writ> 
ing, dignity, and morality, which have produced in our minds something, which, 
considering that he has been compared to the greatest masters in his art, approaches 
very near to contempt. The office of a novelist, we consider to be a very respon- 
sible and a very elevated one. It requires not only a great justness of moral prin- 
ciple and an exact degree of feeling and enthusiasm, but moreover a nice sense of 
delicacy and dignity ; and we must confess that we have no patience that 
a book which is deficient in all these qualities, and, in spite of all the literary 
littlenesses with which it is filled, should be advanced, with a sort of profiuiity of 
public Uste, to an equality with Scott and Edgeworth, and passing uncensor- 
edf even by the fiur and the reverend. £• 
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MOSES ON THE SUMinT OF MOtTNT PISGAH. 



I SEX the land before me lie, 

To which my wandering feet hare turned } 
The vision swells upon my eye, 

That ever in my soul haih burned. 
The wilderness behind me lies — 

Egypt's proud splendors are forgot — 
I stand beneath my country's skies, 

My feet have reached a glorious spot. 
It is no dream — no false mirage — 
I view the promised heritage. 

I see the Paradise on earth, 

Where Israel's tribes shall dwell at ease 3 
All fresh as at creation's birth, 

With nature's earliest melodies. 
A fragrance meets me on the breeze, 

From its sweet flowers and spicy groves— 
I see the palmy, tufted trees. 

Whose shade the desert pilgrim loves — 
And thousand sunny fountains gleam, 
With many a deep, broad sheeted stream. 

Fresh fields, in dewy greenness drest. 

How like the spots in Eden trod ! 
There shall the tabernacle rest, 

Of Jacob's everlasting God. 
The glorious landscape sweUs around ! 

Its blue, far distant hills are seen — 
Its mountains high and cedar-crown'd 

With blessed vales spread out )>etween. 
This is the bright land promis'd long. 
In cloud, and fire, and sacred song. 

foch hues untold, flung wild and fi«ey 

Far o'er the gorgeous region shine — 
But what is all the scene to me ! 

Its glories never can be mine. 
E'en now they fade upon my sight 3 

My aching sense already fails 3 
No more 1 taste, with rich delight. 

The fragrance of its spicy gales. 
Oh ! what is all its bliss to me ! 
Grove, fount, or flowing melody. 

The land which my tired spirit loves. 
Proves like my thousand desert dreams 3 

I may not wander through its groves, 
Nor bathe me in its ci^'stal streams 3 

I may not join the song of praise. 



Nor sacrifice, at mom or even. 
Nor with assembled Israel raise 

The fervent voice of prayer to heaven. 
Nor, leader of the wanderers, stand. 
Their priest, amidst the blessed land. 

Ere Jacob's tents o'er Canaan shine, 

I must be numbered with the dead 3 
And shall I hear the voice divine, 

With mournful and reluctant dread. 
That calls my wearied spirit on 

To scenes a thousand times more fair — 
Where patriarchal sires have gone, 

Where Abraham, Isaac, Jacob are ? 
That leads where heaven itself shall be 
The eternal paradise to me 7 

I may not lead the sacred rites 

Of sacrifice on Jordan's banks — 
But from the glorious, heavenly heights, 

Amidst the winged angelic ranks. 
And where life's holy stream flows pure, 

Through verdure that can never fade, 
No sin to blight, no cloud to obscure. 

My rapturous homage shall be paid. 
My jasper harp shall thrill lo strains 
Unheard on Canaan's earthly plains. 

1 may not walk with those I love, 

O'er Israel's heritage on earth- 
But oh ! I shall forever rove 

With spirits of cclesiial birth. 
There my unshackled soul shall soar 

From worid to world, with souls as free 3 
Who, chain'd to time and sense no more. 

Have put on immortality. 
All, who before me gain'd the prize. 
Shall greet me in those upper skies. 

I shall commune, and face to face, [theme. 

With those, whose lives have been my 
In whose bright characters I trace 

The impress of the eternal beam. 
With these how will my soul rejoice 

To worship round the Almighty's throne — 
Redeemed, to raise my trembling voice 

In halleluias here unknown ! 
Through all bis infinite abode, 
Blest with the visi<»i of my God. 



^ 
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Not as on Sinai's dreadful mount. 

In cloud and tlireatcning fire concealed — 
Not as at Horeb's gushing fount, 

In angry thunderings revealed — 
But, terror laid forever by, 

His blissful glories shall be seen, 
And all undimmcd, my sinless eye 

Shall drink the eternal splendor in ! — 
Death wears no frown : be comes to be 
A welcome messenger to me ! 



E'en now he wings the silent air, 

I feel his hand upon my brow ! 
He whispers that his hoiv is near— 

I feel my frame dissolving now ! 
I see the unclouded eye of God '. 

He beckons my departure hence ; 
My soul springs forth fi*om her abode ; 

What visions rush upon my sense ! 
I see the white robed crowd — they come ! 
They waft me to my endless home. 

G. B. c. 



SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



" They formed their own conceptions, and with toil, 
Long, earnest toil, ihey brought their laboring minds 
To the high level of the fame they loved, 
And then went boldly on. They were alone 
In their endeavor.'' 

The Fine Arts are said by one whom artists have justly deemed 
a high priest of the fraternity, to " belong to an age of luxury." 
To us, liard-delving> hand-to-mouth generation of Yankees the word 
' luocuryy is anti-republican, and not so reputable an epithet as it is 
in some other ears. Instead of imparting to a common man a 
downy idea of comfort, and causing him to wish the arrival of that 
day, ten chances to one that he wiped his brow in pious solemnity, 
and looked awfully republican at the sound. His thoughts might, 
perhaps, settle on some soft handed Moslem, sitting cross-legged ia 
his big turban and trowsers, with pipe and opium, hot coffee, hot 
baths and harem, but on nothing better. A state of licentiousness 
and enervating excess however, is not meant as the fit soil of the Fine 
Arts. Hard-delving and hard favored as we aVe, it behoves us to 
look to their cultivation ; and to foster those who have embarked 
their genius and ambition in rendering them worthy of our regard^ 
and us worthy of regarding them. ' The useful and the beautiful 
are never apart,' said Periander : — and * it is a blind man*s questioa 
to ask, why those things should be loved, which are beaulifuL' 

An ' age of luxury,' in this connexion, is that stage of society, 
when a nation, snugly ensconced behind its walls of political security, 
has become so thrifty in the pursuits of peace that it can spare a 
portion of its wealth, leisure, and talents, to something more than the 
' daily bread,' and homely necessities of life — ^that stage when it is 
fain to consult ease as well as convenience, and study how to 
unite beauty with utility — ^when society has toiled up from homely 
want to refined plenty — and *lhe three-legged stool,' as Cowper 
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has p]a3rfull7 portrayed it, by slow 'transitions has reached '' the 
accomplish'd sofa,"— 

**" Necessity invented stools, 
Conyenience next s'nggested elbow chairs, 
And loxurj th' accomplisli'd Sofa last." 

Have we reached such a stage ? If, after the fashion of some, 
an answer were to be gathered from the disposition practically 
manifested in starving the Arts and their disciples out ol the land, 
verily, their day and generation has not yet arrived. But there 
is in this answer a slur upon the taste of our countrymen, though 
artists will insist upon having it thus, which has in it a spice of spleen 
and petulance, it is a fact — accounted for in the history of our 
political extract and growth — ^that we possess the ingredients of such 
an age, in an unequal proportion : in taste, genius and refinement 
we are in the advance of wealth and leisure. The fellows of 
every profession, craft and myste^r, here, which is not reared 
directly on the wants of life, are constrained to keep each other 
in countenance by relieving their spleen in similar complaints, 
with the more bitterness in artists, doubtless, from their discovering 
in the intellectual culture of society a refinement above its means, an 
ability to appreciate what we cannot buy ; a yankee struggle, in short, 
to ' live above our cloth.' The inconsistency, instead of being the 
object of invidious stigma, is, as was remarked, naturally and his- 
torically accounted for in the story of our political birth. We did not, 
either in laws, religion, or taste, come up as nations are wont to be 
matured ; but present the novel spectacle of a nation * brought up,' 
or rather, struck out, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter. 

The consequence is, we have taken leave of our political parent, 
as is the case of most wilful children, better educated than endowed. 
Our British inheritance is that of an English younger brother — 
proud, but poor — well taught, but ill treated — ^blood enough, with 
none of the heraldry — pretensions in abundance, but little of the patri- 
rimony. In behalf of our inheritance, too, we are reputed to have 
improved unequally upon the old ancestral stock. In pride, which 
ran high enough in the veins of our father Bull, and has been 
mounting fast enough for all practical purposes ever since, we are 
said to hav& won the race ; have the credit of arrogating more, even, 
than is esteemed good manners in the old world. This foible, 
seconded by no belter an endorser than poverty, could not fail of 
exposing us to merited stigma and the spleen of disappointment. 
Those however who have cast off their bile, should not persist in re- 
proaching the taste and genius of the land with its poverty and pride. 
Nor should they raiscal the latter. It is poverty, and not parsi- 
monv ; nor is much of its pride vanity. Pride can scarcely vaunt 
itself into vanity while scanning the immunities, great and good, 
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which have rendered our clime the bulwark of freedom, be it ever ao 
windy and grandiloquent — though there are features in the ca- 
prices und elegant indulgencies of life which betray a national hom- 
age to the meaner branch of the sTentiment, revealing an ambitious 
ostentation of those points which make out the reputation of being 
large and liberal. As to parsimony, the prodigality of our country- 
men of their little wealth is the standing paradox of travellers. We 
arc written down and printed, by each and every one of them, as 
spending money faster, wearing finer cloth, wasting more at dinner 
and the like, than they do even at the old homestead. 

The inquiries, why the Elegant Arts have not found here a fos- 
tering band, nor the talent and ambition of our countrymen beai 
embarked with more confidence and success in tiiem, are plainly 
correlative ; and the last is answered by having answered the first. 
If so, the bitterness of speech and professional pique with which they 
have sometimes been put, is worse than idle ; not to speak of the 
hazard of running under the retort courteous, of a writer in the 
North American Review, who, by changing ends with the alternative, 
makes the latter account for the first. ' Prithee, friend,' quoth be, 
with an argumentum ad hominem henceforth hermetically sealing the 
lips of every pining artist, ^ show us that thing of thine worthy of our 
money which we have not bought !' It is some relief, even, to find 
OBeself speaking with unprofessional lips : — albeit, the above felo- 
nious sealing was rendered somewhat abortive and untenable by the 
prompt humanity of Mr. S. F. B. M., « P. N. A." [?*] in tlie day 
and time of it. The issue there joined was upon painting principally, 
and held, too, in so close equipoise between them as to be in no 
danger of being jostled by our steps, if we proceed to account for 
the national supineness in another way. Poverty, beyond dispute, 
is the ultimate cause. Depending on the absence of amassed 
wealth, or the certainty, rather, of its being soon scattered by our 
Lycurgan rule of distribution, we have not been often enough, nor 
k>ng enough, presented with specimens in the arts on which to edu* 
cate a taste, and fi'om which to catch enthusiasm. From want of 
familiarity, our countrymen have not been convinced of their inti- 
mate bearing on the success of the useful arts ; nor been able suffi- 
ciently to taste of the pleasure, enduring, exalted and rational which 
th^y are capable of imparting. 

Particularly is this true of Sculpture. Situated as we are, far 
from the land in which the Art had its ' ancient abode and burial,' 
as well as from the modern schools in which it has been revived — 
the treasures of each, therefore, too remote for success, by the 
breadth of an ocean ; and we too poor to * raise the wind' that 
should waft them nearer — it is a matter of course that they should 

* p. N. A. President of the National Academy. [^. 
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be, comparatively, strangers to us. It follows no less of course that 
we should remain, in a degree, strangers, to the pleasure and profit to 
be derived from them. To set the deficit out in its proper magnitude, 
let him who has paid his twenty five cents for an hour's saunter amid 
a collection of some two or three dozen casts, compare notes with one 
who has come from the magnificent and numerous galleries of Eu- 
rope. Let him who has thought it a privilege, twice or thrice in his 
life, to steal behind a screen and admire these few dead and alive 
representatives of the ' living marble,' compare notes with one who 
has been where he might, at pleasure, stroll through the princely 
depositories of their originals — fancying, if he had a willing fancy, 
that buried Greece and Rome had met a resurrection — ' their cor- 
ruption having put on incorruption, and their mortal immortality ;' — 
meeting in gallery, garden and grotto, the inhabitants of other and 
classic centuries, raised into life, as it were, by the triumphant trump 
of the sculptor, 'till he is constrained — if he came there a scholar, 
and with a scholar's enthusiasm had done funeral obsequies to their 
downfall — to cry out in admiration of the Art that thus mocks at 
Time. 

The same injustice, of building reproaches on such facts as are 
unavoidable, is apparent from such a comparison of our facilities for 
cultivation with tliose of other countries. Plaster casts, beautiful as 
they are, are but sorry, cadaverous representatives of the pure, more 
beautiful marble. Their opaque, rayless hue detracts very much 
from the charm which the purity of the material imparts to the ori- 
ginal. An artist, who has eyes to probe through to the centre and 
soul of a statue — be it plaster, or marble — tough as porphyry, or 
black as bronze — might deem the criticism hypercriticaL But it 
enters more than he imagines into the emotion of the beholder, and 
has much to do in winning a popular enthusiasm in behalf of the art 
— ^the enthusiasm, that is, of such admirers (and all commo»»dd- 
mirers are such) as catch their admiration from external as well as 
intrmsic beauties : — all of us not possessing the artist's * 

" Optics sharp, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seear." 

One who has detected the insidious influence of external types to 
tinge and sway the humor of his thoughts, can guess, if he has not 
felt, what part the purity of ilie material may have in the power of 
sculpture. There is in a fair specimen of statuary a translucency — 
a species of illumination among its particles, which is by no means 
a bad emblem of * the light that is within us ;' and which renders it 
a very fit tabernacle for so much of intellect, or heart, as may take 
up its abode therein. Indeed, it does more. It exerts a sort of 
▼estal rule in chaftemng and hallowing whatever of life the artist is 
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fain to commit to it. The statue's spotless whiteness and mellow 
light become * part and parcel,' of the attribute or virtue lodged 
there. Mind borrows from it dignity ; and passion purity. Nay, 
every representation of the gross or common-place is incongruous and 
unpleasant. Michael Angelo, with the fidelity of an artist's fancy, 
thought, too, that the sinless marble was a better resting place for 
moraU ; as may be seen in the following beautiful epigram and re- 
ply, written upon a production of his chisel. The epigram was the 
compliment of an unknown hand, inscribed on the famous figure of 
Night, in his monument of Duke Lorenzo De Medici. 

" N^hiy whom you see so sweetly slewing in this stone, was by an 
Angel carved, and, though sleeping, lives : if uou believe me noty 
awake her wUh a sudden shake, and she will speak" 

Michael Angelo's Reply. " It were well to deep, but better 
to be a stone, while shame is shameless, and while crimes bear swayr 
not to be sensible is my good fortune ; therefore rouse me not, but 
speak low.^^ 

All that we lack in the facilities for cultivating a taste and arousing 
enthusiasm in the Arts, is certainly an apology for our short-comings 
in that behalf, but in what plea in the meantime shall we take refuge, 
for neglecting to cherish, so far as we can, those who have embark- 
ed against such odds to supply the deficit. The artist has, indeed 
' a hard row to hoe,' of it, who takes up- the chisel in the face of 
such obstacles : and must set out with the ardor that can make a 
' substauce of things hoped for.' But such spirits there are. 
Others doubtless there have been, who have put their hand to the 
emprise and looked back. — ' An' what for no ?' (Mistress Margaret 
Dods would say,) when there was naught to look forward to save 
penury and praises, which, as the proverb has it, ' will scarcely 
fill a purse, and make but scanty pottage.' One we have known : 
— saw the very witching attitude and grace by which he was smitten : 
— ^followed him as he stept aside from the bustle of the throng, 
content to let the sordid tide go by, and join himself to the band of 

'^ Brothers, conjunetiye all 
T' embellish life/* 

We have loved occasionally, since, to crumble the marble chips 
upon the floor of his sanctum sanctorum, and whip the Italian dust 
from a chair, or marble block hard-by — in whose obdurate embrace 
doubtless sylph, seraph, or virgm, is waiting patiently, the day of her 
release. 

With little of that support, which even misery gathers, from the 
reflection that she has fellows" at her side, and few means for that 
comparison which establishes confidence in our undertakings, to step 
aside bona the common current, and espouse, abne, a bold emprise. 
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argues a devotion of purpose that promises well, and merits, at least 
from congenial miods, a word of approval and a whisper of cheer — 
mortj if they can spare it. The want of this consolation our artists 
would be content to abide, if they might be delivered from the 
^ tender mercies' of another class : — ^the class who have no sympa- 
thies with any of the poetry of life, other than that of making money : 
— rwhose fellowship with the Fine Arts is bounded by the relievo of 
a milled dollar, and the vignette of a bank-note. In the Lycurgan 
simplicity of their hearts, they deem it a duty, ever and anon, to 
ferret out the dreamer in bis solitude, inflict upon him their <;ompas 
sion and pity, and sincerely wish him in better business. Such vex- 
ations wait on the path of the pioneer of every art and mystery. But 
to one in whose very success a ready sensibility is so radical an ele- 
ment, they often amount to a bitter rack : — and a rack which has 
wrung from one and another of them the avowal, that he is even 
ready to live apart, passed over like a thing in a parenthesis, if so be 
be might be left alone, — ^peopling his solitude, for lack of better, 

''with shapes 
Hewn from the living rock." 

Of the few who have refined their hearts and tastes from such 

Erose to better ordered measures, who is there, tliat does not own 
imself drawn towards the cell of one thus devotedly determined 
* t' embellish life* ? While watching the * still witchery' of the artist's 
brush, or the steady, assiduous clmking of his chisel, 

" In fashioning the elements of things 
To loftier images than have on eaith 
Their home,"— 

amid such a dearth of fuel, still^fostering the flame — without straw, 
still struggling to furnish ' the tale of bricks'— one is forced to believe, 
that we are ruder Pharaohs than we really intend to be ; and to 
wonder that more of us have not discovered it. 

' Save me from my friends and I will take care of my enemies,' 
is a motto which an artist has often to take to himself. There is 
scarcely any one thing which he has more need of holding in dread 
than vulgar rumor and newspaper pufls. Authors have generally 
so free access behind the scenes oi the pufiing corps, as to see to 
that matter for themselves, or, at worst, are prepared to pufi* back 
again. Between the good will and the ignorance of an editor, he 
sometimes finds himself emparagraphed^ without leave or license, in 
a style to make him well nigh envy a birth in the neighboring column 
— amid its obituaries. He will meet himself, perchance, with hoiTor, 
seated cheek by iowl by the side of si^me one far his superior ; from 
a comparison with whom he would have recoiled in dismay, or 
avoided by a pilgrimage to Mecca* By an undue elevation he is 
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compelled to feel the severe censure of unmerited praise ; or, per« 
haps, made to be unwittingly a thorn of jealousy and detraction in 
the side of his fellows ; or, by being overlooked, the thorn may be 
in his own side. It were an easy matter to produce curious speci-* 
mens in this behalf, by filching scraps from the folio of some one of 
them — meant beyond a doubt, for anything but a torture; often fall- 
ing harmless everywhere but on the sensitive pride of the individual. 
A fair sample is before us in a notice, from one of. the most respec- 
table Boston prints, of Mr. H. Augur, a sculptor already known to 
the public as having lately given flattering promise of excellence in 
the art, and now indefatigably devoted to it at New Haven, Conn.* 
— a specimen no less of the usual good intentions of .such notices, than 
of their incorrectness. The principal fault to be imputed to such 
things is, that an editor will select such themes for a fore-breakfast 
paragraph ; and in his endeavor to gratify, currente calamoj a careless 
reader, allow himself to take so litde thought of the feehngs of the 
one concerned : — ^lifting a man to public view by the hair, for no 
better reason than that he had not leisure to get a better hold. 

Whether an artist's productions are to be pronounced ' specimens 
of industry,' or * of genius,' it is very plain is the sole question which 
he puts at issue with the public in their exhibition. Mr. A. has 
had whispered in his ear such testimony on this point, as to put him 
above carping at such decisions upon his merit. The objection here 
is, to the tendency of such a method of publicly proving his title to 
it. To convince those who are at all read in the history of wonder 
working empiricism, that anything can come out of the materials 
here enumerated ; that an ' untaught mechanic,' who ^ knew nothing 
of classical literature,' to whom * Phidias and Praxiteles and their 
names were Greek,' Site, fcc., would make a sculptor, were to per- 
suade them that ' a flageolet had been made of a pig's tail.' It is 
due to decorum to dismiss this with a brief answer ; and it is done 
by saying truly, that the description (of which the passages above 
quoted are a part) would have been a good one, had it closed with 
the remark, that to all this SJr. Augur is a worthy and singular ex- 
ception. The rule of courtesy on which this class of compliments 
seems to.be built is, that the sinews of a man's genius are best 
strengthened by depressing the level from which he started. 

Mr. Augur has been a * carver.' He came to that undertaking 
with no other apprenticeship in mechanics than there may be in 
having been last the proprietor of a reading room, and before a mer- 
chant. As a comment upon the taste and skill which he may have 

* Mr. Augur is as yet but in the outset of \m pursuit, and in such distinction as he has 
attained to, cannot be said to be alone. Blr. Frazer, bo far as he has g^ne, is respected as 
an artist; and Mr. Greenough has, even tlius early given bigfa pronuse of successral talent. 
The latter gentleman is now in Italy. 
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brought to the art, the reputation of his c^rviog procured him m a 
short time exteusive orders from abroad ; and had swollen his small 
undertaking to an extensive and profitable establishment at the time 
of its abandonment for a bolder enterprise. 

Next to a miniature bust of Franklin, never completed, Mr. Au- 
gur's * first attempt ' in marble was the copy of the bust of Apollo. 
In some stages of its progress it must have been rude enough to be 
sure, but, from the day of its completion has been spoken of with 
commendation. His other efibrs are, in their order, a bust of Sap- 
pho, in the possession of D. Wadsworth, Esq. of Hartford, Conn. ; 
a bust of Professor Alexander Fisher, done at the order of his class- 
mates ; and a statue of Sappho, in the possession of Col. T. Per- 
kins of Boston. He is now engaged upon a group, already some- 
what advanced, of Jephthah and his Daughter. The intrinsic interest 
of this incident of holy writ, no less than the doubt in which the fate 
of the Hebrew damsel has been enveloped by the fancies of poets 
and the heads of critics, has long since singled it out for the study 
of artists. Mr. A. has, for 'his subject, arrested the action of the 
scene at its highest point of interest ; and if he is as fortunate in 
embodying his conception as he has been in conceiving it, will pro- 
duce a work creditable to himself and the art. z. 



DEATH. 

Pour not the voice of grief 

Above the sable bier I 
The weary spirit finds relief 

In some more hallowed sphere. 
What recks it that the lip 

Hath lost its thrilling hae — 
Untainted was their fellowship 

As blushing rose and dew. 
And now — too soon a creeping thing, 
Will, like a leech, there feed and cling ! 

Tet weep not for the dead 

Who early pass away, 
Ere hope and joy and youth have fled, 

Ere woe has wrought decay ! 
Better to die in youth 

When life is green and bright, 
Than when the heart has lost its tru^h 

In age and sorrow's night — 
Than woes and years around us throng, 
And death*s chill grasp is on ua long. 
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Life is a rifled flower 

When love's pure visions fiule— 
A broken speU — a faded hour — 

An ecbo->€uad a shade 1 
The poet's thirst for fame. 

And syren beauty's kiss. 
Ambition's height, and honour's namv 

But yield a phantom bliss — 
And man turns back from every goal 
Thirsting for some high bliss of soul t 

Would I had died when young ! 

How many burning tears, 
And wasted hopes and sever 'd ties 

Had spared my after years ! 
And she on whose pale brow, 

The damp and cold earth lies. 
Whose pure heart in its virgin glow 

Was mirror'd in dark eyes ! 
Would I had faded soon with her, 
My boyhood's earliest worshipper ! 

Pour not the voice of wo ! 

Shed not the burning tear 
When spirits from the cold earth go 

Too bright to Unger here ! 
Unsullied let them pass 

Into oblivion's tomb— 
Like snow flakes melting in the sea 

When rife with vestal bloom. 
Then strew fresh flowers above the grave 
And let the tall grass o'er it wave ! 
PhiUddpkia. k. m. 



THE USES OF RINGS. 
' Un escudo de oro es de grande defensa.' 

I HATE always been fond of bijouterie, I had a pleasure in such 
articles, before any associations could possibly arise as to their value. 
My steps were sooner stayed by a jeweller's exhibition, thai| by the 
frost and net work of the confectioner. . Since I have sent the win^ 
of my mind abroad, the desire and love for these familar treasures has 
increased. I am, more especially, attached to rings. They lead my 
thoughts homeward. I also fancy I can trace the character of a na- 
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lion, and the foibles and pursuits of an individual, from the fashion- 
ing and tracery of the baubles. The broad seal-hoop of the Norman 
Baron and British Knight, upon which may be carved a quaint em- 
blem encircled by a quainter legend, causes me to draw out the gon^ 
falonier, with all the panoply of ' holy ' warfare. I see the ring press- 
ed firmly against the garniture of the sword of a Noble, as he shouts 
bis battle-cry and puts the Paynim on his best defence. I enter the 
oracle of his tent ; observe him tie the ribband round a letter, directs 
ed to ' the right noble and most sweete ladye Eleanour ;' and, I scent 
the perfume of the wax as it takes the impress of the ring. The 
broad band with a squared ruby, carries me to the Sultan of the spicy 
land. Unshorn of nature's gifts, enchained in pearls, and cooled by 
the waving of the plume of the peacock, the monarch rests upon his 
throne. Men of larger mould and finer form, bow their foreheads to 
the earth ; as if he were ready to cut off their very being. Pha- 
lanx upon phalanx, in all the blazonry of eastern attire, girdle in the 
olympus of the chief The maid of the soul-beaming-eye peeps from 
the tracery of the silken curtains ; while colors are so blended, thai 
one can fancy rainbows to have rested upon the group. A Satrap 
receives the ruby from the enthroned one. He mounts the beautiful 
Arabian, which mocks the eagle's pinions. He is the herald to an 
ally. The standard is to be unfurled against the uncircumcised ; and 
then must flow a hue much brighter than the ruby ! Who cannot call , 
up the groan of the table before the repast and the merriment which 
sets it in a roar afterwards, when he remembers an aldermanfs thumb 
ring ? Every guest, save one, is a Falstaff ; and that one must be a 
Yorick. But I need not go round the world to pick up rings. I have 
several in my cabinet, and the question at this moment is, whether the 
wearing of a ring be right and politic ? 

I, first of all, deny any effeminacy in the matter. If I am to be at 
issue, as to this, I will leave my declaration in the hands of Henry 
Pelham. Well then ; in my richer days — not my better days, gentle 
reader — I wore rings. In my present time of weary bones, I display 
a hoop of gold. 

A jewelled ring is of value to a monied man, when he is travelling; 
The landlord of the hotel, like a herring which looks at the red-cloth 
and passes over the book, is caught in his memory. He * recollects ; 
yes, he is sure there is one saddle of venison lefl ;' and the land- 
lady (her act of marrying proves her respect for the circle of rich 
metal) * is positive, the best chamber is untenanted.' They do not, 
it is true, forget to make out a bill : — ^go to : the man could afford 
to pay. And is it not a triumph over human nature, when a little 
finger has accomplished what disposition might not have performed t 
Suppose the good easy man to be ugly. Look at him in a party. I 
confess he reverses the situation of Moore's Irish lady ; but then he 
comes off with equal advantage. 

Her beauty was far beyond 
Her sparkling gems ; 

VOL. I« — NO. II. 18 
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while his bright gold ring is his only ^ charmmeJ We sing of the 
smile which lighted her safely ; and we observe, how the carbuncle is 
protected by the blaze of his diamond. The fair ones, the next day, 
cannot, for the life of them, remember Mr. Z's. countenance : but, 
' what a beautiful ring he wore 1' 

I carry a ring now I am woe-begone. We pay more taxes than we 
think for ; and it is a question yet to be asked, how far the poor man 
who garnishes his finger, does not take something from his porridge. 
The other day, my hair carried a little of the fretful porcupine. I 
stopped before the door of the perruquier. The shop had a two-tailed 
appearance. I could not determine whether I should have to pay one 
shilling or two. I determined to keep my ring out of sight. The forceps 
had walked round my organ of destructiveness; spoken to my ears; 
and were within a hair of my forelock. This tress; as I do not carry 
so much on my head as ' Dobbin my thill horse' has on his tail, I 
am jealous of having touched. 1 reserve it for Time. In an instant, 
my arm was up to protect my frontlet. The knight of the cologne 
bottle caught a glimpse of my sword-hand. A profound salam was the 
accompaniment to a sott<hvoce cry of, * two shillings, if you please, 
sir.' But this ornament, my ring, once saved my life. A boat, in 
which my person had the misfortune to count one, upset where the 
depth of water would have satisfied a pearl diver of Naples. If a 
• drowning man will cling to a straw, he will, of course, embrace the 
keel of a vessel. All hands, to use a vulgarism, held on. Assistance 
« came. ' Here, take this gentleman out, first ; him, with a ring on his 
hand.' I had to pay : but, if my ornament had not been a letter of 
credit, I must have satisfied a heavier debt. 

There is, of course, a style to be thought of in a golden hoop. A 
mulatto wears a something, nothing ; and my umbrella carries a ring. 
'Tis idle to draw comparisons. The French go beyond poetry in such 
matters. Think of what you would give to your friend : wear such a 
ring yourself And, afler all, this is the most beautiful giil which can 
be presented to a valued acquaintance. A book, even a Souvenir, must 
be sometimes put aside. Flowers are only fitted for a ball-night's 
knowledge ; while pictures say too boldly, ' remember me.' The rings 
in my possession are powerful monitors. I want not Banquo's glass. 
I ask not for a gallery and the touch beyond the reach of art. The 
thread of light upon the circles, conjures up more figures and scenes 
than my brain can bear or mine eyes can weep over ; and the very 
givers of the ornaments seem to fill the chairs which are, at this mo- 
ment, scarcely shadowed forth in my quiet room. 

I have a ring with heavy tracery around it. A friend, a worldly 
friend, presented it. Some years after I had received the gift, I did 
him an act for which he ought to have called me a brother. I ran the 
risk of harassing his feelings, by explaining to his father the brink 
of ruin upon which the son stood. I offered to be his sword and 
buckler against the machinations of money-changers. The youth chal- 
lenged me to fight : he is now a wanderer. He was the pride of his 
family — and the best blood of the best nobles of the reign of Elizabeth 
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ran in his veins. The pride of his family centered in him. His 
father is dead. His household gods are shivered ; he is a wanderer in 
a foreign land. I pity him from my very soul. Weakness, the weak- 
ness of good nature was his fault : he has to bear it as a vice. 

I have a ring my mother gave me on her death-bed. I fancy it is 
a spell, a charm to me. 1 feel as if some more dreadful calamity than 
I have ever suffered would befall me, if I were to lose it. I would 
not part from this memorial, though poverty were to cast me upon the 
stones of the street. I keep it ever on my hand I will have it there 
in my dying hour. I hope it will not be taken from thence when I 
am lifted into my coffin. c. e. 

New York. 



THE WIDOW OF ZABEPHATH. 

There fell no rtin on Israel. The sad trees 
Reft of their coronals, and the crisp vines, 
And flowers whose dewless bosoms songht the dust, 
Moum*d the long drought. The miserable herds 
Pin'd on, and perish'd 'mid the scorching fields. 
And near the vanished fountains where thej ns'd 
Freely to slake their thirst, the moaning flocks 
Laid their parch'd mouths, and died. 

A holy man 
Who saw high visions of unutter'd things, 
Dwelt in deep-musing solitude ^art 
Upon the banks of Gherith. Dark wing'd birds 
Intractable and fierce, were strangely mov'd 
To shun the hoarse cries of their callow brood, 
And night and rooming lay their gathered spoils 
Down at his feet. So, of the brook he drank, 
Till pitiless suns exhaled that slender rill 
Which singing, us'd to glide to Jordan's breast. 
Then, wam*d of God, he rose and went his way 
Unto the coast of Zidon. Near the gates 
Of Zarephath, he mark'd a lowly cell 
Where a pale, drooping widow, in the depth 
Of desolate and hopeless poverty, 
Piepar'd the last, scant morsel for her son, 
That he might eat and die.- 

The man of God 
£ntering, requested food. Whether that germ 
Of self-denying fortitude, which stirs 
Sometimes in woman's soul, and nerves it strong 
For life's severe and unapplauded tasks, 
Sprang up at hif appeal, or whether He 
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Who riil'd the ravens, wrought within her heart, 

I cannot say, hut to the strang-er's hand 

She gave the hread. Then, round the famish'd boy 

Clasping her wither'd arms, she strain*d him close 

To her wan bosom, while his hollow eye 

Wondering and wishfully regarded her 

With ill-subdued reproach. 

A blessing fell 
From the majestic guest, and every morn 
The empty store which she had wept at eve. 
Mysteriously replenished, woke the joy 
That ancient Israel felt, when round their camp 
The manna lay like dew. Thus many days 
They fed, and the poor famine-stricken boy 
Look'd up with a clear eye, while vigorous health 
Flush'd with unwonted crimson his pure cheek, 
And bade the fair flesh o'er his wasted limbs 
Come like a garment. The lone widow mus'd 
On her chang'd lot, yet to Jehovah's name 
Gave not the praise, but when the silent moon 
Mov'd forth all radiant to her star-girt throne, 
Utter'd a heathen's gratitude, and hail'd 
In the deep chorus of Zidonian song 
" Astarte' queen of Heaven !" 

But then there came 
A day of woe. That gentle boy, in whom 
His mother liv'd, for whom alone she deem'd 
Time*B weary heritage a blessing, died. 
— ^Wildly the tides of passionate grief broke forth, 
And on the prophet of the Lord, her lip 
Call'd with indignant frenzy. So he came 
And from her bosom took the breathless clay, 
And bore it to his chamber. There he knelt 
In supplication, that the dead might live. 
— He rose, and look'd upon the'child. His cheek 
Of marble meekly on the pillow lay, 
While round his polish'd forehead, the bright curls 
Clustered redundantly. So sweely slept 
Beauty and innocence in death's embrace, 
It seem'd a mournful thing to waken them. 
• — ^Another prayer arose — and he, whose faith 
Had power o'er Nature's elements, to seal 
The dripping cloud, to wield the lightning's dart, 
And soon, from Death escaping, was to soar 
On car of flame up to the throne of God, 
Long, long, with laboring breast, and lifted eyes 
Solicited in anguish. O'er the dead 
Once more the prophet bent. A rigor seem'd 
To settle on those features, and the hand 
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In its immoyeable coldness told how finn, 
Was the dire grasp of the insatiate grave. 
— The awful seer laid down his humbled lip 
Low on the earth, and his whole being seem'd 
With concentrated agony to pour 
Forth in one agonizing, voiceless strife 
Of intercession. Who shall dare to set 
Limits to prayer, if.it hath enter'd heaven, 
And won a spirit down to its dense robe 
Of earth again .' 

Look ! look upon the boy ! 
There was a trembling of the parted lip, 
A sob — a shiver — from the half-seal'd eye 
A jQash like morning — and the soul came back 
To its frail tenement. 

The prophet rais'd 
The renovated child, and on that breast 
Which gave the life-stream of its infancy 
Laid the fair head once more. 

If ye would know 
Aught of that wildering trance of extacy, 
Go ask a mother's heart, but question not 
So poor a thing as language. Yet the soul 
Of her of Zarephath, in that blest hour 
Believ'd, — and with the kindling glow of faith 
Turned from vain idols to the living God. h. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 



The Rivals of Este and other first water. We do not know that 

Poems, Bi/ J, G. Brooks^ and our objections, such as they are, 

M. E. Brooks. New York, J. 6i, interfere even with this degree of 

J. Harper. 1829. appreciation, being founded not on 

We were about inditing some re- all, but a part only of what he has 

marks upon this volume of Poems, done. We have seen poetry of his 

when we received from a corres- which we could not forget, and we 

pondent a long review, from which have seen verses signed " Florio " 

we extract a few passages below, (we dare say somebody else's — 

The writer thinks highly, very there are people wicked enough to 

highly, of the talents of both au- steal signatures) which made us 

thors ; and we are not disposed to wish the author a ** kind friend " 

differ from him materially. Mr. to burn his manuscripts for him. 

Brooks has a fixed reputation, and When we remember that he is an 

we know that by very many of those Editor, however, we can conceive 

whose good opinion is worth hav- that the worst of them may be his, 

ing, he is considered a poet of the and still forgive him. The wonder 
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is that the muses did not " cut" the lays of Byron. Let us not be 

him incontinently afler his first understood as saying that it is 

'' article/' Of Mrs. Brooks's po- either plagiarism or an imitation, 

etry we long ago wrote ourselves for it is not. There is a chastened 

admirer. She writes carelessly, melancholy and tenderness about 

however — ^most carelessly ; and her the poem ; — but it is not a descrip- 

meaning is sometimes dim, though tion of the brooding and incurable 

that may be in the reader. There misanthropy of se^^; — it is a tale 

are both faults and beauties in of another's crimes and sorrows ; 

Noma's poetry, which we suspect and it is told well, 
are ihe result of that same care- ' The subjoined extracts from 

lessness, and would be equally ** The Rivals of Este," will show, 

affected by its amendment. We in some measure the powers of the 

fancy she writes as a friend of ours writer. 

paints— in a passion. ITe advances ..yea,,! how thcypa«,all silcni and an- 

and retreats and nourishes before seen, 

his easel in the legitimate " fine Xf.' ****^® l^^ *f ^^l ^^^} ^^^ ***^ **™- 

4;.^»r,« if ^^A »^ o»r »rvo;*;»A *k«>* Whepew the viewless hand that Bteals away 

frenzy, and we are posiUve that The hopes, the smUes^ the raprnrw of lo-day- 

Noma paces her boudoir and pours Snatching* the sunny idols from the shrine, 

out her passionate musings, like ^**^^„^^^ ''^ ^"^^ ^*" deathless as di- 

an improvisatrice in solitude, to is it when vernal breezes sweep along, 

the shadowy auditors of her own And all the woodland wakens into song t 

;^i^«i ».^.M /^u^ ».^o4 »»<..u;^«i 1* it when summer breathes upon the plain, 

ideal wOTld— (the most uncritical ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^.^ ^^ HfTagain f 

and undiscrimmating set, by the Man ! do they beckon beauty from its grave, 

way, that ever spoiled an author And snap the crystal fetter from the wave, 

, t J , \ w u J i_x And loud proclaimmc: nature's revelry, 

by indulgence.) We have no doubt BringbulVoldsuUenTapathy for thee f 

that, in this same world, she is un- Yes— yes— Time wafts thee with untiring 

deretood to the most impalpable To find fo brighter bloom, »o,«<»d.pring; 

shadow of meaning — but, ungra* But onward, onward, to that last cold spot, 

cious though we seem, we must ^* dreams unknown, the dreamer soon Sir- 

remind her that we have not the ^ * 

" fine ear " and the " subtle facul- ^*^^ j^ ^^„ ^^ ^^^ ^j,^*^ ^^ * 

ty " which can hear the inaudible. To flinr one fetter round his heart— 

and supply the unexpressed. And J^'i** ff«>my hrow and breast of steel. 

x! ' r • ji 1 Who stands amid the revel peal, 

now, be^mg our friend s pardon The golden lights, the soft perfbme, 

for cutting out the fine abstractions Like some dark prophet of the tomb 1 

of his article, we wiU let him say fSTd'^S^yti^ul^er. Wo':^' 

on. But sullen sigh and step apart, 

* The " Rivals of Este " by Mrs. Bespoke the aatumn of the heart j 

Hrrv^lr^ anH •* fipniiw ** hv liPr The hidden wo ; or, brooding long 

tfrooks, ana UeniUS, Oy ner And darkly o'er remembered wrong : 

^husband, constitute the chief Poems The heart tliat sorrows in its gloom, 

of the work before us, though there While i>leasure slumbers in the tomb ! 

tT i^ *^ transient smile his lip hath worn, 

are many minor ones by each, Wasiiinpassingjoyor^com? 

which had given them both a repu- A moment more, and stands confessed 

♦ntinn hpfnrp thpsp had annpnrpd '^^ gnawing canker of the breast. 

tation, Deiore inese naa appearea. ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ pleasure rong, 

The first-mentioned poem is indeed The laugh was hushed, the lyns unslnmg ; 

a spirited and imaginative produc- Thev shrank as if a phantom's eye 

. '^ .1 ° •-I * ^_ ^^ Had danced upon their revelry, 

tion; not however, without some ycttSmedagaSnall fearfiilly, 
faults, and a similarity to some of As powerless to tnni or flee/' 
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• 

' " Genius/' by Mr. Brooks was and keep ap the attention, and in 

written as a Phi Beta Kappa Poem ; here and there a passage, (the de- 

and has received its deserved plan- script ion of Mabel for instance,) 

dits. Among the minor pieces of the interest is extreme. But we 

"FJorio," are many of exquisite cannot commend the material of 

tenderness. His various poems to the whole thing. It is a " tale of 

*'Cora" are delicate and beautiful, passion," literally — and the roost 

Take the following specimen : — guilty and gross passion. We must 

^^ meet it with the critic's cold '' cui 

^^ ^ ^' bono." There can be no proper 

I sunr to tbee mj^ matin hymn tendency — no good in such books. 

lnTife'8 auspicioas hour, jf ^y^^ pictures of life must, as we 

Ere ihe sun-iirht ofjoy ffi^wdim „ \ i i , • .11 1 

O'er boyhood's vernal bower; allow, be shaded, let it be by the 

For all beneath the heaven above, higher passions. They are dark 

I wouW^not then have wW the love enough. Heaven knowsr— deep 

Thou freely gav'st to me. enough — many enough. Shew us, 

«n. .Lf uu. u u . rn if you will, Hkeuesses of ourselves. 

When youth's brisht hope began to fau, *' - ,' ... ,^ , ' 

1 8ung an altered strain j revengeful, ambitious, seltish, — any 

The farewell to the fading sail thing but beastly. These first may 

Which bore thee o'er the main : u^ A.«;u;«~ «f o^.,i ^;«« «.r •« 

And as I pressed thy genUe form, P® frailties of SOul— sms of an 

And heard thy partuig vow, immortal origm and a more digni- 

Thy kiss upon my lip was warm, fied if not more pardonable nature 

ITiy tears were on my brow. , . ^ , 

^ — but OUT sensual passions — our 

Still fall thy tears, sweet moomer t no ; lowest and most degrading propen- 

But only in thy grave ! by in Silence Without danger to the 
2T54!r« memory weeps j but trusfmg love cause of morality. We cannot con- 
Looks through the clouds of even, ^' .^ • -^ • a u ^* *u ^ 
To view thy an-el form above, <^«»V« ^O^ H IS to benefit the young 

A habitant of heaven !' and pu re-hearted to hold up to 
' We know not how to single out them such disgusting pictures, 
or particularize any of the minor We would rather hide them, and 
poems of Mr. Brooks. All of them commit to the parental whisper the 
have been wisely admired, partic- knowledge necessary to escape ^ 
ularly the "Ode to Greece," "The from temptation. It is not a sub- 
Dying Soldier," " Time," " The ject to dwell upon. 
Autumn Leaf," and many others. 

Mr. Brooks has some faults ; he The Village Choir. Boston, S. 
pays, sometimes, too little atten- G. Goodrich & Co. 
tion to rhythm ; though he rarely A fresh, original, vivid book — 

misses the melody.' written with a pure, scholar-like 

taste, and, spite of its unpretend- 

Tales of Passion, By the Author ing title, and its modest dimensions 

of Gilbert Earle. New York, deserving of a place and a reputa- 

J. &^ J. Harper. 1829. tion among the pleasantest and 

We have had time to read only best books of the day. We wish the 

'* The Bohemian," which, we were author had thought more of it. It 

told was the best of the three tales should have been printed more 

which compose this book. It is worthily of its style and character. 

told with sufficient power to arrest Although only the history of the 
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revolutions of a vilJage choir for a by the whole with the speed of daittecaval- 

/. ■* u J ■ r ^L ry'i and ihen when we all minerled in that bat- 
few years, it embodies some of the ife of harmony and melody, and mysteriously- 
nicest discriminations of character, fousfat our way through each verse wiih a 

and an observing and fine know- well ordered perplexity, thai ipwle the mc^^ 

, , ^ , . ® , , once wonder how we ever came out ezacUT 

ledge of men which we have rarely together, (which once in a while, mdeed, 

seen surpassed. The story is told owing to some strange surprise or lUgerin^ 

.;»«*vi., ««J ^^4,^ i: .1-. u..* amonar the treble we fajJed to do,) the seasa* 

simply and unpretendingly, but tionsfhat agitated me at those moments, have 

there is a directness and a com- rarely l^een equalled during the moootooous 

prehensive truth in its liffht,sketchy pi\gr»niage of my life. 

*^ ..,. !• i_ J !• i_ J " And yet when I remember how little we 

pencUlmgS which delighted us. kept in view the main and real object of 

There is also, running through the sacred music — when I think how much we 

wholp an PxniiinitP vpin nf fliihdiipH **"? ^o the praise and honor and glory of our 

wnoie, an exquisite vein OI SUOauea i^fiixicii selves alone-when I reflect that the 

and chastened humor, somewhat majority of us absolutely did not intend thai 

of the same character with the co- »»'>' o^t®*" ^^ "> ^ univcree should ^ten u> 

• . rr> rr r^ our performances, save those of the admirijiff 

vert quamtness of Geoffrey Crayon, hnman audience below and around u*-I m 

and, in our opinion, scarce inferior inclined to feel more shame and regret tliaa 

to it. More than all, it is a book P^*^~ V^"^ ^Tl!^^ recolleciioLs, and 

^ , . , , r^ » : »~"n. ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ permitted to indulge for a f«w 

Ot high and beautiful morality, pages in a more serious strain/' 

We were touched by the delicate mi. /• n • j- 
and winning grace in which the ^he following passage disco- 
author has clothed the sentiments 7^^^ •>« *!"'«* *"'^ thoughtful phi- 
of piety, which flow naturally lo«opl«y_wh«ch pervades the whole 

from his subject. It is something ^^ ' 

new in this age of licentious and " This is a rock of temptation which tiN» 

inflated literature, and deserves all JJ'iakers have avoided} in disoensing wiih 

«.su»i.^u 111.^1 a.»ut^,aMu u^<>«i »^o ati ^^^ inspiration of song, they at least shun its 

praise. It is dimcult to give the abuses ; and if they really succeed in filling 

spirit and tone of such a book as ^«''' ^^^ ^^^ intense relieious meditatioa 

.r«- 1. 11 ^ 1. and spiritual communion — if, from their still 

this in a detached passage, but we retreat, the waves of this boisterous world 

must venture on an extract ; one are excluded, and send thither no dislurbcni^ 

which we take because it combines ripple,-if no calculations of intcrwt, and no 

, , , . sanguine plans arc thciH; prosecuted, and do 

Connectively, though perhaps hopes, nor fcare, nor regrets, nor triumphs, 

faintly, the two qualities of which ^^^ recollections, nor any otbfer flowers that 

wp hft vp Annhpn S^"*' ^*"* *"^*^ °^ ^**® grave, are gathered and 

we nave spOKen. pressed to the »)osom, on the margin of those 

'' It is impossible to look back without some quiet waters — if, in short, the very silence«id 

of the animation of triumph upon those golden vacancy of the scene are not too much for 

hours of my early manhood, when I stood the feeble heart of man, which, if deprived of 

amon? friends and acquaintances, and we all the stay of exlenial things, will either fiill 

started ofl* with the keenest alacriiy in some back on itself, or else will rove to the worid's 

favorite air, that made the roof of our ncktive end to expend its rfstless activity in a field of 

church resound, and caused the distant, chaotic imaginaiioii»; — if, I say, the Quakers 

though unfrequent traveller to pause upon his are so happy as to escape these perils, together 

way, for the purpose of more distiocdy catch- with the seductions to vanity and self-giatifi- 

ing the swelling and dying sounds that waved cation which music and preaching present, 

over the hills and reverberated from wood to then must their worship, I think, be the purest 

wood. The grand and rolling ba«!9 of Charles of all worship, and their absence of exterior 

Williams's viol, beneath which the very floor forms the veir perfection of all forms. But, 

was felt to tremble, was surmounted by the let me ask of thee, my hearty whether thou 

strong, rich, and exquisite tenor of his own couldst fulfil the above severe conditioas t 

matcuess voice. And oh ! at the turning of a Wouldst thou no longer obtrusively beat and 

fugue, when the bass moved forward first, like ache beneath the external serenity of a Qua* 

the opening fire of artillery, and the tenor ker's composed demeanor and immodish 

advanced next like a corps of grenadiers, and apparel, and voiceless celebration T Tlioa 

the treble followed on with the brilliant exe- snrinkest from the trial, and art still convinced^ 

catk»nofinfantry,and the trumpet counter shot that the road in wluch thou canst best be 
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trained for Heaven, lies somewhere at an ter, is placed at the beffinninff of 

equal distance between the bewiideriuff mac^ au J u i Ta • u a -c* i> hm 

nificence of the Romish ritual, and thebaircn ^ne book. It IS by 8. t . B. Morse, 

•implicity of silent worship/' the scholar and artist. We scarce 

know how to speak of the Poems. 

Scott's Miscellaneous Prose The character of the author is one 

Works. Boston, Wells 6l Lil- of the most interesting which has 

ly. 1829. ever come to our knowledge, and 

It is unnecessary for us to at- this, with her untimely death, and 

tempt a criticism on theise volumes, the fact that her productions were 

We merely mention them to call the untrained expression of feelings 

the attention of our readers to the singularly irrepressible and poured 

beautiful edition just issued from out from the pure heart of a child, 

the press of Messrs. Wells & LilJy. place it beyond criticism. It is a 

We recommend to all who have a delicate task at best and we wil- 

taste for good copies of good books lingly devolve it upon her biograr 

to procure this edition. It does pher. Mr. Morse says :— 

credit to the enterprise of the pub- u Of the literary character of her writinga, 

lishers. it does not, perhaps, become me largely to 

The same genUemen republish i^tj-^ i^^,rS:';^^.ed*t„TX<;«*S'f 

the Quarterly and iiiDINBUROH youth and inexperience, while in invention 

Revi E WS — the last n um bers of ^^ "* ^*^ mysterious power of exciting deep 

«.*u:^k i:^ ^» ^.,- 4.»Ki«. xxT^ u»»^ interest, of euchainingf the attention, and keep- 

Which he on our table. We have i„-ii a,ive to Uie ?nd of the slory, in that 

not cut the leaves of the Quarterly, adaptaiioa of the measure to the sentiment, 

but we have read one article in and ^1^**®'?'^'^®° *'r^^®.°^"®^"'*.,*? *"!} 

., Tij'i. i_ L'l- L^- a sudden change of sentiment, m wild and 

the Edmburgh which ought to im- romantic description, and in the con^ily of 

mortalizp the number which con- ^^ accompaniments to her characters, all 

tains it We refer to that upon ^TraHotSi^rf^rot^'ur^ 

Burns — certamly one of the mon maturity ofmind; and her frieudsio have 

most splendid, just, and impas- *>««» wairanied in formmg very high expec- 

sioned criticisms it has ever been "*'""' ^^ ^*^^ ^"^ distinction." 

our happiness to read. This Re- Description of the Distinct, 

view has contained articles evi- Confluent and Inoculated 

dently from the salne hand, upon Small Pox, Varioloid Dis- 

Milton, and Dryden, and we be- ease, Cow Pox and Chicken 

lieve one or two upon German Lit^ Pox. Illustrated hy thirteen 

erature which have been equally Plates. By John D, Fisher, 

celebrated. The republishment of M, D. Boston : Wells & Lilly, 

them in this country deserves eve- A detailed and elaborate review 

ry encouragement. of Dr. Fisher's work would be 

proper only in a medical journal. 
Amir Khan, and other Poems, and our sole object in this place is 
By L,M, Davidson, Nev9 York, to say. a few words in relation to 
G. & C. & H. Carvill. its character, objects and execu- 
The author of this volume of tion, and to commend it to the no- 
poetry is dead. She died at the tice and substantial patronage of 
early age of sixteen, of consump- an intelligent and enterprizing pro- 
tion. A biographical sketch writ- fession. Dr. Fisher's book was 
ten with a simple pathos which prepared and published expressly 
does credit to the heart of the wri- to supply an acknowledged want 

VOL. I. NO. II. 19 
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of the profession, and it is no small Our limits do not permit as to 
praise to say that it most perfectly go fully into the merits of the book, 
and amply accomplishes this pur- We have heard the suggestion 
pose. Since the death of Dr. Jen- made, and we think it a good one, 
ner, there has been an increasing that the State Legislature should 
and perplexing obscurity in regard provide that every town be in pos- 
to the nature and qharacter of session of a copy. Cases of small 
several of the above named erup* pox and modified small pox or vari- 
tive diseases-*-of their relations oloid disease are frequently occur- 
to, and the influences which they ring in our own State ; but few of 
exert upon each other. The re- our physicians have had an oppor- 
peated and increasing instances tunity of seeing the disease, and 
of the occurrence of a disease, we trust they will now avail t hem- 
strongly resembling small pox, in selves of the means of becoming 
persons who had been vaccinated, qualified to detect and identify the 
shook, for a season, the popular disease whenever it does occur, 
faith in the security afforded by The work is purely American ; we 
the cow pox, and there were many refer with pride to every part of 
among the faculty who were start- its execution — intellectual and me- 
led at this unexpected irruption of chanical ; — to its correct and sat- 
an old enemy, coming under new isfactory descriptions, reminding 
colors, and demolishing those bar- us by their elegant conciseness and 
riers which had been thought alto- simplicity of the Capital Illustrap 
gether impregnable. More exten- tions of Charles Bell : — ^to the 
sive experience and closer observa- graphic and beautiful copies of dis- 
tion have cleared up many difficul- ease ; and we hope the members to 
ties and elucidated many obscure of his profession will not fail richly 
circumstances in their histories ; — to remunerate the author for a work 
but as a knowledge of the peculiar which has cost great labor and ex- 
appearances — the distinctive cha- pense : — a work which will remain 
racters of these diseases — alike, u lasting credit to his talents and 
but not the same— could not be industry, and an honor to Ameri- 
conveyed by description, — and as,, can Medical Science, 
comparatively, but a smaJl number 

of physicians could obtain this Sfectmens of American Poetry, 

knowledge by actual observance with Critical and Biographical 

of the diseases — and finally, as it Notices. By F. S, Hill, and 8* 

was of vital importance that means Kettell, Esq'rs, 3 vols. 12roo. 

should be had for acquiring this Boston : S. G. Goodrich &» Ca 

necessary information, Dr. Fisher 1829. 

was induced to supply the defi- This work which was commcnc- 

ciency in the only way possible by ed by F. S. Hill, Esq., but finished 

correct engraved drawings of the by Mr. Kettell, embraces Speci- 

several diseases. For doing this mens and Notices of two hundred 

in all their various and Protean American Poets. It contains also, 

appearances, Dr. Fisher possessed an Historical Introduction, and a 

every facility in the extensive hos- Catalogue of published American 

pitals of Paris. Poetry, from the earliest period to 
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the present time, embracing about g'en?" «f *>«^- . ^^ »» *«*«*? ^ »?» after this, 

4*A»* k»*«^*^4 ...Jvl.,»»« T?u« .,« «>a* •>« never desired to sUnke and amave by 

four hundred volumes. The un- ^^ origiDaliiy «• brigfatness of his concep- 

dertaking was worthy of all praise, tlons, and that he was wholly free from pre- 

and from slight inspection, we i«°*^« ^"^ *®'!l* u^° if ,, . ^f^ <-ounUesj 

., . I '.I* 1° • 1 /• • VI • forms. In a word, bis intellectual powers and 
tnmk It displays mdelatlgable m- habits were adapted for use and not for dis- 

dustry on the part of the editors, pjay. He was eminently and really a prac- 

«.d a good degree of taste and ;^".Si,,rjSS2j'"^d^!'thrS;^ 

judgment m the selections and re- sues his objects by a sort of animal instinct } 

marks. The work contains much Y^^ ,^*»o is confined by the limitation of h'u 

' c .- 1 iLiLjr faculties, wbicb he mistakes for wisdom, to 

intormation and a valuable body of one narrow path, from which he wanders not, 

biography and poetry. On the simply because be is troubled by no expan- 

whole we esteem it a highly valua- ^'''^ ^'^^ ^*^.'^^« "g*?;.»- ?"^ ^- ^^^y°^^ 

, , , , , e / was practical in opposition to one whose en- 
Dle book, and necessary to every ei^es are exhausted in tbeoir and specula- 
one who wishes to keep pace with ^^^ ; practical, because he thought clearly, 
*kA »*^«»4k ^f ««- iu^.!.4.,.^ TKT^ definitehr, and with reference to action : and 
the growth of our literature. We ^^.^ i'^en a generous and comprehensive 

shall take the nrst opportunity to view ofthe subject before him, chose the best 
ffive a review of it* ^"^^ ^ pursued them by the best means.'' 

Tsr u J Mrs. Hamilton's Questions. — 
Dr. Holyokb.— We have read ^his is the age of good books for 
with great pleasure a Discourse ^he young. The characters of 
delivered at the interment of this children seem in our day to be for 
venerable man by Rev. J. Brazer ^y^^ fi^st time studied, and the im- 
of Salem. The character of Dr. portance of elaborate and proper 
Holyoke was not an ordinary sub- ^^jt^^e for the first time appreciat- 
ject, and it is analyzed and pre- ^j. We have only to refer to the 
rented m this discourse with Mr. "JoarnalofEducation," one ofthe 
Brazer's own philosophical and ablest and most enlightened peri- 
masterly skill. Productions of this odicals of the day, to establish the 
character do not come stricUy fact ofthe general revolution in the 
within our province wid we can matter. Scholars and men of genius 
only afford room for a brief extract ^o longer think it derogatory to 
—commending the whole, how- ^hej^ ji^nity to compile and write 
ever, to the attention of our readers, school-books, and taste and talent 
After a general eulogy, the writer ^e drawn, in a fair proportion, 
commences a more accurate analy- into the general service of educa- 
8IS of his subject, thus :— ^j^n. We have here an American 

"His mind appeared tome not «, much «^«t>on O^ * ^^^> founded on the 
marked by imaginative or creative powers, Utmous and SUCCessful principles of 

as by strong |rood sense, and by a sound dis- Pestalozzi, prepared by one of our 

cnmmatini^judfnnent His perceptions were, ^ i* ua j j £ • i. j 

by no means, slow or dull, but he was less naost enlightened and tinished 

distinguished for vivacity of intellect than for scholars. It doeS not require & 

^fu:^,^'d'Tf '£rc"«S'^ auSI: professional eye to see its excellen- 

tion, whicli was subject to his will. He cies, and after looking over Its 

was an accurate observer of facu,. but of pages, and going back, (as we love 

nets viewed m reference to pnnciples. He f ^ i \ . ®. u-u* L \i ^^a 

was, in truth, a philosophical inquirer, and Y> do,) tO OUT chlldish days, and 

allowed not his deductions to outran his pre- imagining the effect it would have 

SuLiiIISSSrfn.S«^H?KrJSh »«^ "P"? «". ^« ventare freely 
MfmMijr, and panued it witk «o wtin no- UMi corduulj (0 reeommena It. 
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SVMMAKY OF INTELLIGENCE:. 

POLITICAL. 

A new dynasty, in a sense, bas talsien place scene of civil war. By a negative in Par* 

in the United Slates. The present admiuis- liament on this question, after the hopes of 

traiion is composed of individuals opposed the Lnsh have been so much raised, they will 

to the former, as to their poliiical sentiments be made desperate. And thev will have as ma^ 

and views. Anew party has succeeded to nyfriendsmEnriand, not only of those of iheir 

power. Both profess to be republican. But own sect, bat ofothcr liberal-minded men, as 

as to the meaning and object of the federal the Americans had in 1775, when contending 

government, the leading characters of these for constitutional liberty. We do noi per- 

two parties differ in their opinion. The dif- ceive the dangler which some fear, either to 

ference^ too, is something more than in name, the Protesiaiit religion, or to the claims of the 

though It is sometimes said that they disagree present royal family to the crown of Great 

only as to men. The members of the late Britain. If it is a just cause, we wish it suc- 

administratioii and their eminent coadjutors cess : at the same time, we do not par^cu- 

were in favor of extendine; the powers of the larly desire the destruction of the British 

general government, aud of so interpreting monarchy. It is a subject, indeed, witk 

tne Constitution as to justify the exercise of which we have nothing to do ; but as friends 

authority, in some cases, not clearly given of religious liberty, of the rights of conscience 

ihem. The patronage of Uie government was and onnankuid, we do hope for the emancipa- 

increasing ; and a charge was made of a tion of the oppressed Catnolics of Ireland.-— 

want of due economy, with what truth, we We trust the benefits which flow from it will 

pretend not to determine. The present rulers be commensurate with the wishes of the most 

profess a stronger attachment to democratic benevolent and liberal in that kingdom. 1^ 

and republican principles. They think the Protestant dissenters are almost universally 

Eowers given by the Constitution should not in favor of emancipation, 
e exceeded by the agents of the people. — 



They are more in favor of Stale Rights than ^^^ attention of politicians is still directed 

the lasi admmistra tion. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^f ^^^^^ ^j Turkey. Some 

-,. .. . ^ T" J «T o .. have predicted, that the dispute between ibese 
The >»Titere m Canada and Nova Scotia »; ^,j| ^^ .elUed by negotiation, and 
speak well of President Jackson's Inaugural {j;^ ^^ ^-^^ ^ restored to those extensive 
Speech. As to domestic affaira, he professes ^oun^gs. Olhcre think they foresee the 
to be m favor of encouragmg manufactures ^^^j^ ^^ ^^^ -^ ^^^^^^ The Turk is 
so far as it can be done with equality and ^„„fidlnt of his stilnglh, and will not consent 
uniformity in the operation of laws for iha ^^ relinquish any paFi of his territory j cerw 
purpose upon all dasses of people and a^l ^^j^^, ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ tribntaiy to his hated 
pans of the nation. He declares himself j ^^j^, fog. And the Czar of " all the Bus- 
also in favor of internal improvement j but ^^,^-^^^ ^^ ^^dily give up his schemes of 
Uiiuks It proper to pay offlhe public debt be- conquest, so long 11 ardently mcdiiated.- 
fore great sums are expended for this object. rj.^;i ^^,„^^ ^ continue in its present 
In carrying into effect his purposes of re- ^^^^ ^^^J ^^ ^i^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
form, the President has proceeded farther ^^^ favorable to civilizaUon and 
Jan some of his friends expected or approve, fchrislianity, is not for short-sighted man to 
-Some new appointments it was supposed The Su»tan is a prourf^and wariike 
would be made ; and m some instances Uie character. He will pre4r to seule the dis- 
public may be benefited by a chan^ of offi. ^ ^j,^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ jh3„ by negoUa- 
cers. But the more discreet and intelligent {j^^ ^^^ y^^ j^jj^ ^^ ^^ ^j^,^ ^^\^ 
even of IVesident Jackson s supporters, ap- ^^ ^ p -J^ -^ ^^^^ ^^ Greece, onfy 
pear to be dissa^«fied with the numerous through superior force, or fear. He will de- 
changes m subordmate offices The effect ^^ fj o.in peculiar territories to Uie last ex- 
upon future elections cannot be s^utaiy^ . NicWlas must retrace his steps, or 
The selection of a Minister to London, we ^ Hellespont will be dyed with blood.^^The 
believe, is generall y appro ved, j^^^^ movement of ihe Russian army indi- 

. In England, a great subject, is in discus- *^*'« ^ »°^"^°° ^^ ^"^**»^'' <^o»q"«»^- 

sion. A momentous question is before Par- ^ 

liament and the nation. The consequences TTie reign of Don Miguel in Portugal wiD 

of a decision will be as important as were probably m a short one. He is a bigot and a 

those which followed the reformaUon three tyrant. The priests and the ienoranl am<nir 

centuries ago, or the revolution in England the laity may support him, but the liberal 

in 1688, or the Independence of the United and enlightened cannot tolerate a persecuting 

States. If the civil disabilities of the Catho- Legvtimatt. Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 

lies are not removed, Ireland will soon be a who claims the right to dispose of the crown, 
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if dinatisfied with the cooduct of Miguel; 
the English will lend their aid to pat him 
down ; and the better part of the Portuguese 
population will complete the good work of 
nis dethronement. It is strange that a Prince 
of such a spirit and such views as Don Mi- 

Eiel has discovered, should be found in 
urope, at the present day ; but it is eaually 
strange, that tne public opinion should be 
such as to support or endure a bigot. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

l^u PopCf Leo XI T. has lately deceased. 
He occupied the Papal Chair only about six 
years. In modem times the triple crown is 
seldom placed on the head of any but a very 
old man, in whom the passion of ambition has 
become almost extinct. But if the successor 
of St. Peter were now a young and ardent 
character, he would not be much feared by 
the powers of Europe. The spiritual author- 
ity of the Pope over Kin^ and Princes is no 
longer acknowledged. His blessing or his 
malediction is no more than nominal, in the 
riew of modem politicians. He is only the 
High Priest in the Catholic church. The 
Popes have, generally, been men of learning, 
and aometimet of virtue. But among the dig- 
nitaries of the Romish church, there has scl> 
dom been a Fenelon, or a Cheverus. 



the extreme cold, without effiectin^ any use- 
ful object. 

A French traveller who has been in EgypI 
and Nubia thirteen years and lately returned, 
is said to have made very numerous collec- 
tions in the branches of natural history and 
antiquities. The number of his drawings 
amount to 6000. He found sixty-six statues, 
and disinterred six temples and edifices in 
Thebes. He copied and has translated 200 
inscriptions, several of which were in hiero- 
glyphics. He made maps also, to illustrate 
the geography and topography of the coun- 
tries he visited. 



A Dew expedition to the Polar Regions has 
been undertaken by Captain Ross of Great 
Britain, who is represented to be uncom- 
monly intelligent and enterprising. He en- 
Siges in this adventure at his own and his 
ends' expense : and will have the absolute, 
uncootroUed direction of the voyage. The 
British government neither aid nor direct in 
the plan. Its consent, no doubt, is readily 
given. Captain Roes has visited the Arctic 
seas before. He is an intrepid and resolute 
character, and of great experience in nautical 
enterprise. There are two ships in the expe* 
dilion, and ihey carry tliree years provisions. 
The number of men is about seventy. It ap- 
pears to be the opinion of practical men, 
however, that the results can never compen- 
sate for the expense and hazard of the enter- 
prise. If there is a passage through the 
Arctic Ocean, north of the American Conti- 
nent, it roust be in such a high latitude, that 
the ice will be a perpetual obstacle and bar- 
rier to its successful navigation. In that re- 
gion there is severe and eternal frost. As a 
matter of discovery, the undertaking is, per- 
haps, rather to be encouraged. But com- 
merce will not be benefited ; nor will science, 
probably, receive any great advantiu;e from 
U. On some former occasion, a bola adven- 
turer approached within seven and a half de- 
grees or the Pole. Two years ago, Captain 
Parry left his vessel, after proceeding as far 
as possible, and travelled six hundred miles 
on the ice ; and suffered more than death by 



The inhabitants of India are known to be 
polytheists and idolators. But according to 
Sir W. Jones and other learned men, who 
have studied their most ancient books and 
writings, the first people of the countr}* be- 
lievecTin the Supreme Deiiy, as an infinite 
spirit. That part of Asia was originally set- 
tled by Lud, a grandson of Noah and sou of 
Shem, according to the most authentic and 
prevalent tradition. For several generations 
his descendants had similar views on religion 
to those cherished by the Jewish patriarchs. 
But in process of time, their system of tlieolo* 
gy became very erroneous and corrupt. 

Suttees in India. It appears by a late 
writer, that the horrid practice of widows 
burning themselves on the decease of their 
husbands still continues in India, and almost 
every paper received from Calcutta contains 
an account of such an inhuman sacrifice. It 
is proof of what outrages superstition and 
falfie religions may produce. It is slated, 
that seven females thus devoted themselves 
to death, on the exit of a great man, whose 
wives they had all been. One would sup- 
pose, that the English would attempt and 
mi^t prevent this unnatural practice. l*he 
writer alluded to is of opinion, that an end 
might be put to the custom, if proper efforts 
were made. Humanity calls loudly upon 
the English, who have command of the coun- 
try', to use every possible exertion for dis- 
couraging this cmel rite. 

s 

A stone, with an inscription in Runic cha- 
racters, has been lately found on the west 
coast of Greenland, with the date of 1135. 

An Italian Improvisatore. The occult 
mysteries of spontaneous poetry, he thus ex- 
plained, with much frankness and candor. — 
' I have always under immediate command, 
a store of common and favorite subjects, ^^. 
suitably wrought. For mstance, the death of 4k 
Adonis, the loves of Cupid and Psyche, the 
Sacrifice of Ipbigenia, the chastity of Lucre- 
tia, the Death of Cesar, the cmelty of Nero, 
&c. I have also in readiness a number of 
pompous speeches andgoi^geous descriptions, 
which are easily interwoven in poems on 
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•fvnr nUeet, «k1 ralraine weskar pusagM fivqaenily tandedytovivwiheraimoftiieMai 

by weir gfowlngp diction ) as ao eulagiqin on tcHq>te8 and montunents. On moat of thoe^ 

the dty of Rome, a deprecation of tbe pas- iIm^ found inscriptions in hieroel^rphicay 

iioos, a storm scene, tne delicbts of spi^inf, which CbampoUion thinks will afford import* 

with other popular and generally applicabw ant information relative to ear)^ events.— 

Mri^ects. It also has a happy effect to inters Some of them relate to the earliest Rnman 

ipsave with the commoa-jfMace subjects so Emperors, and some tomore ancient periods. 

•Aen proposed, introductory remarks and He proposes visiting several places in Nubia; 

conchttivenwnJities of universal application.' and on his return, to examine with mora 

— — — leisure, the ruins of Thebes. ' 

The creat Canal from Amsterdam to the ^^~-~~ 
sea, aiid the lar^st in Europe, is 60 miles in A late English writer supposes, that a Mr. 
leng;tb, 12i feet m width, at the surface, and Lloyd, who was private Secretary to Lord 
21 and a half feet deep. It is on a level with Grenville, was the author of Junius' letlen. — 
the high tide of tbe sea — it has only two locks lie states several circumstances and facts, in 
and those at the extremities ^ and there are support of bis opinion — but those who have 
eighteen draw-bridges over it. ft is wide attributed these celebrated letters to other ui- 
enough for two frisates to pass each other.— dividuals, have mentioned facts, which rea- 
The passage osuallv occupies eighteen bourr." dered their belief equally plausible and well- 
It was finished in 1825, and was six years in founded, 
being constructed. The expense was five ^-.-. 
millions of dollars. German publications for 1828, offered ai 
•^ the two great fairs of Easter and Michaelmas, 

Letters have been received in Paris from (a portion of which, however, were foreign 

M. Champollion and bis leaned colleagues boolcs) amounted to 7110. The German 

in Egypt, giving some account of their exam- amounted to 5650, and were recent publica- 

ioation of the ancient monuments in thai tioos. In 1814, the number was 2500. 

country. As yet, however, little is known of 

iIm discoveries they will probably make, or Some MS. letters of the celeluvted Jehu 

have before thb time made. The obelisks. Locke, never yet published, have been l^ely 

called Cleopatra's Needles, offered several found. They are addressed to distinguished 

fticts, which had not before been noticed by men of his time ; and several were written 

M. Champollion. They were ori^nally when he was in exile on the Continent of 

erected by Moeris ; the lateral iiiscnptions Europe. TUey are on literary and political 

were placed there, as he concludes, fcry Se- subjects, and cannot ftul to ne very inter- 

sostris : and some on the face by his succes* ectu^. 

sor. Thus three epochs are marked upon ^.^^..^ 

these monuments. A work is preparing for the press, on th* 

They have visited the quarries, above Cai- antiquities and hieroglyphics of Mexico. The 

ro, whence the stone was taken to buikl publication is expected with a good deal of 

Memphis. Several inscriptions were found cariosity. The hieroglyphic pauntiags and 

here ; hut not all of the most ancient times : writmj^ of that people Iwve never been foUj 

one was of die fourth year of Aiigustus, one examined : and it is well known, that there 

of the seventh year of Ptolemy 9k»ter. One are several MSS. in the libraries in Spain, 

inscription was very ancient, relating to the written on the snUect by those who early 

lepairs of Memphis, 1900 years before our visited Mexico, and which have never yet 

«ra ; and therefore about 400 years after the been published. Many of the Mexican faieiXK 

Deluge, and more than KM) yean before the glyphics which were seen by the ^laniards 

time of Joseph. Some account is given of m 1590 and 1560, have been lost or wanionly 

the ruins of the sacred edifices of Bfemphis. destroyed. 
A maxnificent piece of Egyptian sculpture 



was also fimnd at this place. The head of Number Lofvolume XVI. of tbe 

tbe great Sphynx is said to be a portrait of Journal of Science and Arts, by Professor 

Thootmosis, who lived 1700 years before Silliman of New Haven, was published ia 

Christ, and who was sometimes called Mens. April. This valuable periodical is occupied 

Champollion says, no people, either an- chiefly by articles <hi Cbemistiy, Gcolory, 

cient or modem, ever conceived the art of Mineralogy, Mechanics, and Phjrsics. Tim 

architecture on so grand and sublime a scale last number contains an interesting article oa 

as the ancient Egyptians. Bat their sculp- Polar expeditions. We r^oice to hear, tint 

lure, he allows, was very bad. He observes, the Journal of Science and Arts has a more 

that Thebes was the oldest city in the worid. extensive circtilation than formerly. The 

We do not know bis authority for this. And Editor is a man of great learning and of in- 

probably, Babylon and Nineveh were built at defotigable industiy. 

an eariier period. ^-— 

From Tliebes. Champollion and company The Christian ISxaminer and General Re- 
proceeded up the NilOj in December last, to view, is published in sonaewhat of a new cha- 
tke bordflcs of Ethiopia. In Ihie rame, thef molar. It is set tobe esduaive^theologieal. 
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nert IB a coniiderable variety in the number 
poMished ibe first of the moath. Much bas 
Deea said in commendation of it, and we 
IliinkjusUy. 

^ Encyclopcedia AmencanOf a popular dic- 
tionary of arts, sciences, literature, history, 
politics and biography, brought dowo to the 
present time — inciudmg a copious collection 
of original articles in American Bioeraphy, 
on the basis of the 7ih edition of the iwerman 
Conversations-Lexicon; edited by Francis 
Lieber, assisted by E. W iggleffworth ; Bio- 
graphy by Mr. Walsh — prt^paring for the 
press by Carey, Lea & Co. Philadelj^ia. 

They are also about publishing Irving's 
Conijpiest of Grenada. 

S. L. Knapp is preparing for publication 
an historical and picturesque description of 
the city of Washington. 

Captain Basil Hall will soon publish a 
jounial of his travels in the United Stales. 

There are also, preparing for the press 
in England, a General History of America, 
by Kendal— 4md a History of the Huguenots 
in the 16lh century. . 

AsMuig the books lately published in En^ 
land, are the following :— Remarkable Inci- 
dents in the Life of Alexander the late Em- 
peror of Russia, illustrative of his religioas 
character : Life of Sir Isaac Newton : His- 
toiy of the Turks finom 545, when they firal 
appeared in Europe, to 1829 : Trials of 
Life, bjr the author of De Lisle : Portraiture 
ef a Christian Gentleman, an excellent moral 
and Christian production. 

Ai^tlo Mmio, an intelligent and industrioos 
Italian, who was several yean keeper of the 
Ambrosian library at Milan, and more re- 
cently the librarian of the Vatican at Roane, 
bas <nscovered various MSS. containing parts 
ef the works of celebrated ancient Latin 
writers, which had been supposed to be lost 
And several of the most valuable of these 
lemnanls or fragments of celebrated n-riters 
of ancient times, he has lately published^— 
The Vatican and Ambrosian hbraries are 
known to be very lam and valuable ; espe- 
cially as to MSS. These seem not to have 
been critically examined by farmer librarians. 
Some of them, indeed, nave been brought 
to light by the learned, who had access to 
them doniw the tlnnee last centuries. But no 
ene has so cKKgently and successfully collated 
the BfSS. in these libnuries as A. Maio. 

These collections were many centuries in- 
creasing from the time of Leo X. the eminent 
patron of learning in Italy, in the be^nniiig 
of the sixteenth century. Befiire his time, 
thev were respectable ; and his predecessors 
had not been idle in makimr deposits of 
valuable and scarce works. The Editor of 
the British CriUc and Theological Review 



ntys, '' It haa not iailaB lo the hH ctf any pep* 
•on for oentiuies to inspect so many works 
which were before unknown, as to Signer 
Maio.'' Many works in MS. slept on the 
shelves, unpublished, if not wholly unobserv- 
ed and unexamined. Two volumes of thesft 
valuable fragments have been recently pub* 
Kshvd, under the care of A. Maio. One oC 
these volumes contains ninety-four pages ef 
unpublished MSS. copied fiiom Po^bius, 
which were supposed to be entirely lost-— 
From Diodorus Siculos, there are one ho»> 
dred and th'uny pages : one hundred and ten 
frtmi Dio CassiuM. and sixty-one fitun DioinF* 
sius Halicamassus ; all now published for the 
first time. 'J'his learned Italian has also pul>* 
lished fragments of many other anciem Greek 
and Roman writers, vix :->Aii Oration of S«* 
crates on " Change" — Cicero's three Oraliona 
arainst Clodiu»— The works of M. Comeliuft 
Immto, who was the preceptor of M. Aurfr> 
lius and of L. Verus, Roman Emperors, ami 
whose writings are little known to the mo- 
dems. The writings of Fronto are consider- 
ed among the most curious which have beta 
discovered by Signer Maio. The style of 
Fronto was cusscnbed by Macrohius as diy t 
while that of Sallust wa» called brief, that or 
Cicero, copious ; and that of Pliny, Jjjf^ 
younger, neh and flood. These work^f 
Fronto are thirteen epistles to Antoninoa 
Pius ; two books of Epistles to M. Auielius f 
two books to L. Venae, and two books to hif 
friends. 

In these epistles there are many historical 
notices, which are important as eluci<toting 
events in the Parthian War, 4:c. A. Maia 
has also rescued some of the works of Porw 
phyry from oblivion; particularly his poetical 
ttisiles to fau wife Mareella, who was a 
Christian. 

The above are only Bfeu) ef the MS. work» 
of ancient authors, lately discovered and pub* 
lished by Signer Maio. They are, indeed, in 
a mtuilated state ; but M/ragmenta of ancient 
celebrated writers, whose works have net 
come down to us, they are certainly valuable. 
More may be expected firmn this mdustrieoa 



Hie latest " London Foraiffn Review*' coifc- 
tains an elaborate article on me laucuage and 
hterature of FrieslawL This article i& inlerw 
estiag, chiefly, on accoont of the affinity be- 
tween the ancient inhabitants of Friesland 
and the Angle-S'djcon race. While the Bata- 
vians and Belgians have been blended with 
crowds of setuers from other countries, in 
appes and centuries nest, the Frieslanders, or 
Frisiam, have been xepi much more distiact, 
and unmixed with other nations ; so that it ia 
not difficult to decide what weit; ihe language, 
character and manners of the people, oefore 
they fomished settlers on the Island of Great 
Britain. An accoont of the lai^age and 
condition of the Frisians in former, or eveii 
I, must serve to ehtcidate the 
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Ustoiy of ibe Saxon race, the predecessor! of 
a portion of the present inhabitants of Engf- 
laod. The Briltith reviewer gays, that 
** phrases iike antiquated English constantly 
met our ear : When the Frisians talked of 
th<*ir old ri/;ht8 and customs, of their represen- 
tatives of towns and districts, we could not but 
Irace a marvellous resemblance between 
them and our ancestors.'' In New England, 
we m<iv justly sa v, that it reminds us of onr 
valued civil privileges and rights. The Saxon 
race in England were always the ardent ad- 
vocates of popular rights ; and the customs 
most favorable to tlie liberty of the subjects 
may be traced to them. " it is pleasant when 
the tales of freedom arc associated with the 
beauties of nature. Liberty has more than 
the two voices of the sea and of llie mountains: 
the trees of the forest have been sacred to her, 
and Dodoiia has respired to her inspirations. 
The /rcf« Frisians, the title by which the race 
■ always distinguished, meeting under the 
branches of the oaks of Upstal, listening year 
after year to the popular laws, and discussing 
the modifications which time and experience 
sujg^gpsted for their improvement, arc, in our 
minds, among the m»Ht interesting olijects of 
Ifaeulden times." " The present inhabitants 
oH^iesland retain much of their ancient sim- 
pnRu. They live ia a separate district of 
me Netherlands ; alone as it were : but are 
a united and 4iappy people. In tneir fea- 
tures, they resemble tlie people of England 
far more than those of Holland. They are 
remarkable for their attachment lo the study 
of natural philosophy and matliematics : and 
among them have appeared some astronomers 
of profound sagacity. The common pea- 
sants make calculations of eclipses, and revo- 
lutions of comets., with great accuracy. The 
Planetaiium of Franeker was the work of a 
wool -comber, horo in 1744, and lately de- 
ceased, at tlie age of 84." 



There are seven Universities in Prossia — 
the number of students in them has much in- 
creased since 1820. In that year there were 
S380, of whom 740 were foreigners. In 1827 
there were 6950, 1 150 of whom were foreign- 
en. In divinity 890 in 1820, and in 1827 
1950 Protestants, and nearly half the number 
of Catholics. Students in law 1160 in 1820, 
and in 1827, 1670. In medicine about the 
same in 1827 as in 1820. In philology 460 in 
1820, and in 1827, 715. 

Baron Humboldt has lately set out on a 
journey into the centre of Asia. He is a 
learned and impartial traveller ; and hu jour- 
nals are read with j^at satisfaction \ for he 
relates no idle stones, and gives no exagge- 
rated statements for effect. 

There have lately been numerous earth- 
quakes at Cadiz ana vicinity. A great part 
of tlie city and environi were sabmergeo : — 



much property and many Uvea were lofL 
The shocks succeeded one another, at short 
intervals, for two days and ni^ts. The ut- 
most consternation prevailed, at the laieek 
dates. 

A diary of the reign of Oliver Cromwell, 
kept by a member of the Parliament dorinr 
that period, has been recently published. C 

S'ves many facts and anecdotes relating to 
e Protector, not before published. 

Some workmen emj[>loyed in making exca- 
vations on the scite ofan ancieat city to Tus- 
cany, have lately discovered 3000 pieces of 
Roman coin, coiefly silver, bearing date at 
the time of Julius Csesar, the Triiunvirate and 
Augustus. 

A large collection of rare books in divini^ 
and controversial theology, has been adver* 
Used for sale in Exeter, Jblngland 3 the cata- 
logue of a jhirt only of this cwlection contains 
tix thousand fast rumdrtd volumes and pam- 
phlets ; they are the works of eariy Chnstian 
writers, of Catholics, Protestants. PuHtans, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, &,c. 

The London University is said to be in a 
prosperous state. The puoils are as uumer^ 
ous as had been expecieu. The instruciefs 
and lecturers are very eminent characters : 
their introductory discourses have been pub- 
lished. Lectures are given on tlie mechanic 
arts, the physical sciences and natural history, 
as well OS on classical literature, mathematics, 
hi.story, ethics and philology. The t>enefit of 
such an institution to the population of Lmi- 
don must be incalculable. 

The late English papers represent the dis- 
tresses of the laborers at the manufactories 
to be very great. Manyhive been dismissed 
by their former employers, and the wages of 
others have been diminished. These estab- 
lishments are far less profitable than former- 
ly. In many instances the owners are em- 
barrassed. The people of property in the 
United States must learn to be cautiotts from 
the sufferings of others. 

London papers to the 18th of April have 
beenreceiveo. In a hast^ glance at their 
contents, little was noticed in literature, either 
new or interesting. The Catholic Relief Bill 
was passed in the House of Peers, by 107 ma- 
jority, which was a |^nter vote than had 
been expected. This is an important event 
in the history of Great Britain, and the wisest 
statesmen there anticipate the best efl^ts 
from the adoption of the measure. It wiB 
certainly put down the spirit of discontent in 
Ireland ; and many who were apt to oppose 
tlie government will now give it their support. 
A government must be paternal if it wishes 
the support and confidence of the people. 
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WiLHELM Meister's Lehrjahre. Etfl Romau, herausgegehen. 
von Gdthe. Stuttgart und Tubingen. 1816. 

We would have our readers enter, if possible, into all tlie feeli 
with which we open the volumes before us. We admire the ge 
of Gothe more than of any other writer of the present age. 
justify this admiration we might mention the esteem in which he 
held in his own country. The great scholars and critics of Ger- 
many do not hesitate to rank him by the side of Homer and Shak- 
speare. He has certainly far outstript all rivalry on an arena where 
hterary competition is more eager than in any other part 'bf the 
world. In his old age, he now sways an undisputed sceptre over 
the tastes which he himself has in a great measure formed by his 
writings, and is receiving the earnest of his earthly immortality in 
the unb<Al6ded applauses of his countrymen. 

But all this might be laid to the account of national partiality. We 
prefer to appeal, therefore, to his writings themselves, as proofs of 
the superiority of his powers. 

The first thing which strikes us in looking over the works of 
Gothe is their almost unexampled variety. There is scarcely a 
species of elegant literature in which he has not written, nor a mode 
of verse through which his harp has not freely and sweetly run. 
It is nothing uncommon, however, for authors to attempt ajl the 
various kinds of composition. But of those who do so, almost all 
palpably fail somewhere. To this remark, Gothe is one of a very 
few exceptions. Some of his works have been severely criticised. 
But we have never seen it written in any respectable criticism, that 
Gothe had absolutely failed. His healthy and versatile powers 
seem to execute as easily as his daring fancy designs. When his 
whole soul has appeared to be cast into some fixed form of imagi- 
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nation, it has instantly assumed other attitudes, equally perfect, 
though wholly unlike. We can thbk of many who might perhaps 
have written the ' Sorrows of Weriher.' But, judging from what 
is usually observed, their other works would have come forth ' sicklied 
over with the pale cast ' of a diseased and wasted imagination. The 
later works of Gothe, however^ bear not a trace of this early excess 
of passion. His vigorous mental constitution survived the indiscre- 
tions, which would have ruined a weaklier frame. He recovered at 
once the natural tone of his mind. And while the works of most 
authors bear a striking family resemblance, no two of his are alike. 
The inventors of an art are rarely its greatest masters. Tlie 
talents and labors of others are generally needed to bring it to per- 
fection. But Gothe has given models in several species of wnting 
which were entirely new. His Sorrows of Werther, Egmont, Faust, 
Wilhelm Meister's Lehrjahre, and many others had no example in 
Germany. And yet he gave them a perfection which none of hit 
numerous imitators have been ;ible to attain. The ' Wanderungen 
^ Stembald' of Tieck, and the ^Heinrich von Ofterdingen' of Novalis, 
«^|^ excellent imitations of the work now in review. But both of 
flBkn, though ve^ popular, are allowed, on all hands, to be inferior to 
the original. What Paterculus said of Homer, may therefore justly 
be said of Grothe : ' In quo hoc maximum est, quod neque ante 
ilium, quem ille imitaretur, neque post iUum qui eum imitari posset, 
inventus est.' 

Bui we must omit any general account of the monuments of 
G5the's genius. And we can do this the more willingly, as only a 
part of the interest which we feel in him is derived from the supe* 
riority of his powers. We are drawn to his pages by the humane, 
philanthropic spirit which pervades them, more than by all the ver- 
satility, originality and power of talent which they display. Here is 
the secret of the greatness of his present reputation and the evidence 
of his future immortality. He has a hold upon the hearts of men. 
Commanding talents, unaccompanied by benevolent dispositions may 
extort a reluctant homage for a season. But this will soon cease to 
be paid, like the forced duty to a tyrant, while men of distant times 
and other lands will pay their affectionate tributes to the memory of 
those who have sympathized with human feelings, and loved and 
honored human kind. Gothe frequently laments his early asso- 
ciates : 

' The circle where my youthful rhymes 
With loud applauae were Bpoken, 
Ii changed with the changing times, 
Is br^Lon, ah ! ia broken !' 

But the unknown multitude which rises around him continue the 
same loud applause with which he was at first received ; and so it 
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will be, we cannot doubt, from age to age, while human nature ahall 
continue the same. 

The book, the title of which is prefixed to this article, is little 
known in this country. Any minute examination of the merit of 
particular scenes and personages would, therefore, be uninteresting 
and unprofitable. Moreover, we despair of giving a just impres- 
sion of the whole by any number of extracts. Finished works 
always sustain an injury when represented in this way. Splendid 
passages are oftenest found, where they are most needed, in the 
midst of dreary pages ; like light-houses on desolate coasts. They 
are no part of the object of Gothe, who aims at the perfection of the 
whole, and at the general impression. We propose, therefore, to 
consider more generally the particular species of romance to M4)ich 
Wilhelm Meister's Liehijahre belongs, to examine this work by the 
rules of this particular species, and to defend it from some of the 
objections of the critics. 

We must be allowed a somewhat formal statement of the di&rent 
kinds of romance ; since most of the objections especially of the 
English critics, arise evidently from inattention to the proper divi- 
sions. 

The three great objects of romantic writing are action^ pasnon^ 
and character ; and romances are called, according as one or the 
other of these is the specific object, romances of chivalry^ of aenti- 
menty and of character. These kinds seem frequently to be blended 
in the same work. But even where this is the case, there is gene- 
rally one prominent object, to the attainment of which the other 
kinds are made subservient. 

The romance of chivalry alms at the interest of action. It re- 
quires rapidity, variety and complexity of incident, dramatic plot 
and catastrophe. In the wonders and terrors of its scenes, human 
passion and human character find but little place, and truth to nature 
IS intentionally violated. The writer of the romqiice of chivalry 
must possess a strong inventive imagination ; but may easily dis- 
pense with knowledge of man, observation of society, taste, roasQo, 
and almost every quality which is requisite in other compositii^o^ 
This kind of romance flourished most, as we should naturally sup- 
pose, in the dark ages. Familiar examples in this kind are ihe 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, the Oberon of Wieland, the romances 
of Mrs. RadcliflT, the Arabian Nights, and a thousand more of less 
note-^-once the miserable classics both of rich and poor, but now, 
happily, supplanted by a less injurious reading. 

The romance of sentiment is of an entirely opposite character. 
Here the great theme is passion. Only a few and unimportant in- 
cidents are needed as the basis of the work. Deep, single, over- 
wbelmiDg pas9k)n forms the att-absorbiog interest* The ^ Sqjtows 
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of Werther' and the * Nouyelle Heloise' are the principal works which 
arepurely of this class. 

The third kind, the romance of character, aims at displaying 
human character in all the circumstances of life. Here everything 
depends upon the faithfulness of the picture to the real world. 
Both incidents and passions are of course involved. Passions, how- 
ever, are represented with less unity, and with more abatements, 
than in tragedy and the romance of sentiment ; and incidents occur 
in a more just proportion of great and small, and in a more broken 
order than in the romance of chivalry. The works belonging to 
this class may be conveniently subdivided. Those which have sub- 
jects of historical importance, which are less faithful in their repre- 
sentation of real life, which lay their scenes in distant countries and 
past times compose one class. A second contains those which 
exhibit the plain realities of common and present life, and which, 
while they embellish the scene with wit and genius, are strictly faith- 
ful to nature. The novels of Scott and Cooper belong to the former 
class, which is by far the most popular in England and America. 
Don Quixote, Gil Bias, Sir Charles Grandison, Tom Jones and 
Wilhelm Meister are prominent examples of the latter class. 

This third kind of romance has deservedly taken precedence of 
both the others in modern times. And not only in romantic writing 
is the representation of character becoming the great and worthy 
object, but it has also been attempted in the drama. Before the 
expeament was made, it was generally supposed that a fair delinea- 
tion of character in natural circumstances was inconsistent with the 
excitement of pity and compassion, the great end of tragedy. But 
the Egmont of Gothe has illustriously demonstrated that this suppo- 
sition was groundless. 

The romance of character requires greater talent, and exerts a 
more salutary influence than either of the other kinds. 

Romances of chivalry require less talent than any other works of 
imagmation. To conduct fantastic forms through enchanted regions 
which are beyond the province of taste and reason can certainly be 
no very di£Scult task. Any one who will give the reins to his fancy- 
will soon find himself matching the wildest extravagances of which 
he has ever read. Inventive imagination, as was said above, is the 
great requisite in this species of fiction. And this faculty is the very 
least attribute of genius. It always prevails in barbarous ages, and 
gives way as cultivation advances. Creating monsters and heaping 
up prodigies are vulgar exploits in comparison with representing 
either passion or character. 

In displaying human passion, both skill and genius are indeed 
requisite ; but not, we think, in so high a degree as in displaying 
human character. The stronger passions which are the-bommoD 
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subject of tragedy and of romances of sentiment, are distmct in 
their features, violent in their movements, visible in their effects and 
supreme in their dominion over the mind. The writer who under- 
takes to describe them has the advantage of having marked, promi- 
nent and single objects of representation. Consider too how every 
thing favors his success. Let him utter but one tone of feeling and 
the whole soul murmurs in secret sympathy. Let him evoke but 
one passion and others come trooping at the call, like spirits at the 
summons of a wizard. The human mind is constituted so favora- 
bly for the purposes of excitement and impression, that the writer 
or orator needs but one portion of inspiration in order to fill it with 
the most tumultuous and delightful emotionsr. 

How much more difficult is the work of one who would portray 
human character ! His field is boundless. The objects of his art 
are covert and complex. He needs therefore a wide and minute 
observation of society, and a nice analysis of mental phenomena. 
Instead of connecting events, at pleasure, into striking combinations, 
or concentrating the emotions of the soul into one burning focus, he 
must follow the path of nature, and violate none of the fixed laws 
of feeling and acting. As common men and things which are in 
themselves uninteresting to the great mass of readers, must consti- 
tute his principal material, he must supply the want of inherent in- 
terest by the riches of his own mind. He must ennoble the common 
subject by his manner of treating it. He must suffuse his faithful 
picture with the glowing tints of genius. 

A comparison of the moral influence of the different kinds of 
romance will turn equally to the advantage of the third class. 

Romances of chivalry and sentiment are direcdy injurious in their 
tendency. By enlisting the hearts of their readers in heroic ex- 
ploits, and in extravagant joys and sorrows, they create disgust for 
common life. They substitute all the sickly growth of sentimentality 
for old fashioned worth. Affected delicacy, morbid sensibility and 
ungovemed passion are the virtues of these romantic scenes, which 
are to take the place of firmness, reason and religion. The readers 
of these attractive pages soon forget their friends and relatives, to 
take the spear for some mad Orlando, or to echo the complaints 
with which a forlorn Silvander makes all Arcadia resound. In this 
way these romances spoil the character and turn the brains of 
almost aU who read them. Their influence is equally pernicious 
with that of theatric exhibitions, at the same time that it is more 
extensive. For they find their way into the library of almost every 
family in almost every condition. Wherever they go they violate 
the order and peace of the domestic relation — the only social rela- 
tion which is essential to human happiness. If men are driven from 
their homes, either by their own distaste for quiet pleasures, or by 
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the disorders which prevail widiio theiDy can they be made happy 
merely as neighbors or citizens ? But let misfortune from without 
follow them to their very doors, if it leaves the peace within invio* 
late, it leaves them happy. Considered in their influence upon the 
domestic virtues, we regard these romances as greater evils to the 
human race than civil disorders, oppression and injustice of every 
kind. And if the Iliad was banished by Plato from his republic, 
these execrable fictions should by a far stronger reason be banished 
by every wise man from his dwelling. They will destroy the peace 
and virtue of that sacred place, which aJSbrds him an asylum from 
persecution, repose from labor, an altar for his religion, and a tender 
ministry for all his wants, both in the day of prosperity and on the 
bed of sickness and death. 

But none of these evils, we are free to say, result from romances 
of character. This point should be particularly observed, since from 
a neglect of the proper distinctions, romantic writing has been 
condemned in the gross as injurious in its moral tendency. Romances 
of character present to their readers only such persons as actually 
exist around them, such duties as they themselves are called to 
perform, and such pleasures as belong to their condition. To the 
common observer the whole world of human character is one 
monotonous level. The springs of human action are concealed from 
him ; whence human action itself is an enigma so dark as to be 
uninteresting. Now by unfolding these hidden springs, and by dis- 
playing the nicer varieties of character, these romances lead us to 
look on man with a more intelligent and interested eye. They 
cast a charm over domestic virtues, and thus render the path of duty 
a path of pleasantness. When, with the moral aim, which is con- 
sistent with the most perfect imitation of the real world, the romance 
of character gives honor to the worthy relations of life and commends 
the household virtues of obedience to parents, love to brethren, faith 
to friends, kindness to servants and hospitality to strangers, who can 
doubt its beneficial tendency ? We return from the fancied scene 
where our social affections have been moved with a healthful because 
moderate excitement, and look upon those around us with a kindlier 
eye than before, and perform our allotted works with new vigor and 
constancy. 

We regard these writings as especially beneficial in counteracting 
the misanthropic tendencies of much of the literature of the present 
day. Byron leads us to wildernesses ^ where none intrude,' and 
sentences us to an artificial fellowship with moimtains and lakes, 
where like the puppet man, one is compelled to carry on all the 
dialogue himself, or, at best, will only be answered by an echo. 
Against these unsocial dispositions, the writings of Crothe, Scott, and 
others who follow tha ^une path, are an excellent antidote. This 
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preferring of inanimate nature to sentient and rational being, as the 
object of description, betokens not only depraved feeling but second 
rate talent. True genius, like Wisdom in the Proverbs, finds her 
delights among the sons of men. The opinions of Gothe, on this 
subject will be interesting to our readers. William Meister and 
Philena were in an agreeable ieie a teie in a wood. 

" A young man of fheir acquaintance came stealing along, and joined himself to 
their company. He immediately began to praise the beauties or the place. He 
called their attention to the gurgling of the brook, the motion of thebranchesithe 
fUling of the light, and the singing of the birds. But he took aflSront at a little 
song about a cuckoo, which Philena sung, and soon left them. 

'' ' I fliiould be glad never to hear another syllable about nature and natural 
scenery,' said Philena, as soon as he was gone. ' There is nothing more provoking 
than to have one always accounting for uie pleasure which we enjov. We go to 
walk when the weather is fine, just as we dance when we hear music. But who 
cares either for the music or the weather ? It is not the violin, but the dancer 
that interests us. And what are springs, and brooks and old rotten trees in com- 
parison with looking with two blue eyes into two fine black eyes,' said she, casting 
a glance into William's eyes, which went at least to the door of his heart. 

*' ' You are right' answered William, somewhat disconcerted. ' Man is the most 
interesting object to man, and it is doubtful whether anything else should interest 
him at aU. Everything else around us is either the element only in which we 
Hve, or the instruments which we make use of. The more concern we take in 
inanimate nature, the less is the feeling of our own worth, and the feeling of 
society. Men who think a ^eat deal about gardens, buildings, dress, ornament or 
possessions of any kind, are less social and agreeable than others.* Man disappears 
nrom their view.* " 

After these extended remarks upon the species of romance to 
which this work belongs, we proceed to examine the work itself, 
considered as answering the end proposed — the display of human 
character in all the drcunutances of life. 

The hero of these volumes, William Meister, is the son of a mer- 
chant. His history may be told in a few words, though the 
developement of his character forms tlie delightful subject of more 
than a thousand pages. With genuine German enthusiasm, he 
answers the sober arguments of Werner, his partner in trade, throws 
off the bondage of an employment in which he feels himself unhappy, 
and surrenders himself to the impulses of youthful feeling. He 
becomes connected with a company of stage actors, — a class of men, 
which comprises in Germany a large number of critics, virtuosi, 
writers and artists. In following the fortunes of this company, he 
passes through eveiy variety of condition, from the village inn to the 
magnificent palace. Wherever he goes he excites attention, secures 
esteem, and inspires confidence and love. His generosity attaches 
to his person a number of singular beings, among whom the most 
interesting is Mignon, the prototype of tlie celebrated Fenella of 
Scott. With the most disinterested benevolence he befriends these 

* Schiller has ingenioiisfy traced this tendency to interest m iaaiuinate nature, (which is 
so observable in modern literature, though it is entirely wsntiog in «urly writers,) to its 
proper source in his ' Naive and sentimentaliscbe Pichtofy.' 
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helpless outcasts. In the mean time his person becomes improved, 
his principles fixed, his mind enlarged, and bis tvhole character 
perfected. Near the close of the work be meets with his old friend 
Werner, who, all this time, had been neglecting the cultivation of 
his nature, and unfitdng himself for the enjoyment of the wealth 
which he had been accumulating. The scene of their meeting 
exhibits one of the interesting morals of the work. The body and 
mind are ennobled, and the whole being harmonized, by the practice 
of virtue, and careful cultivadon. While, on the contrary, the 
whole man is debased by sordid pursuits and neglect of improve- 
ment. 

'* Jarno and the Abbe returned at night, and broui^ht a friend along with them. 
WiUiam could hardly believe his own eyes. It was vVerner. They greeted each 
other very cordially ; but could neither of them conceal their surprise at tho 
alterations which they noticed in each other. Werner declared that William had 
grown larger, more erect, finished and agreeable in his whole deportment. 

'^ The impression which Werner made upon William was far less favorable. 
The good man seemed to have sone backwards rather than forwards. He was even 
more spare than formcrlv. His iace naturally thin appeared still thinner. His nose 
was longer, and his forehead and crown were quite bald. His voice was high- 
toned, strong, and screeching. His sunken chest, impending shoulders and 
colorless cheeks gave sure signs that he had become a plodding hypochondriac. 

'' William's modesty led him to speak very moderately about those great 
changes in his friend. But Werner gave full vent to his surprise. '■ In fact ' said 
he, M must acknowledge that you are a fine fellow, although you have wasted 
your time, and earned uttle or nothing. With such a person you may still make 
your fortune, if you don't throw yourself away again. This figure might win 
you a beautiful and rich heiress. 

'^ Werner went round and round his friend, turned him this way and that, until 
he almost provoked him. ' No ! no ! I never saw any thing like it' he exclaimed ; 
*■ and yet I'm sure I am not mistaken. Your eyes are more full. Tour forehead 
is broader, your nose finer and your mouth richer. Just see how he stands f 
There's svmmetry and proportion for you ! How this idleness thrives ! While I, 
poor devil, (he turned to the looking-glass,) — if I hadn't got rich in the mean 
time, — I should have but little to boast of " 

The brief sketch we have given of the work before us is sufficient 
to show that it answers one principal condition in the romance of 
character ; viz. the representation of life in all its variety. To follow 
a strolling company which to-day amuses the village under a shed, 
and to-morrow the baron in his casde, must of course afibrd sufficient 
diversity of scenes and personages. Without illustrating this parti- 
cular, we will mention, in this connexion a trait in the character of 
Gothe which is exemplified in all his writings and especially in the 
Apprenticeship of William Meister. It is, his generality of view and 
feeling — his freedom from the spirit of caste. He describes every 
grade in society, and every condition and profession of man with 
perfect impartiality. There is nothing in his writings which would 
enable us to assign him to any even of the greater divisions into which 
civil society is necessarUy portioned; much ISss to any of those 
arbitrary divisions, which owe their origin to prejudice of opinion. 
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He is neither nobleman, statesman, ecclesiastic, scholar, mechanic 
or peasant. He respects the employments, understands the interests, 
and enters into the feelings of all. Most men who engage at all 
in the active business of life, contract a local or professional preju- 
dice, which spoils the symmetry of character, as much as the 
crooked fingers and knees of the artisan, the symmetry of person. ' 
We sometimes, indeed, find those who stand aloof from others, and, 
without any enlargement of heart, possess a proud generality of 
reason. But it is neither very difficult nor very praiseworthy to 
avoid partiality for any by cherishing contempt for all. The quality 
which we admire in Gothe is not so much an unbiassed judgment, as 
a large liberality of heart.* 

Truth to nature is another requisite m the kind of romance to 
which this work belongs. That nature is not outraged is merely a 
negative merit. Truth to nature is opposite not only to extravagance 
but also to vagueness of description. It is not sufficient that men, 
women and children occupy the scene, instead of giants^ witches, 
centaurs, calibans, and all the non-descript births of fancy ; these 
human personages must be distinguished from all others of their own 
kind. How perfectly is this condition answered in these volumes ! 
Who, like Gothe, knows how to separate the colors which are 
blended mto human character as imperceptibly as into the light of 
heaven ? He describes all his personages with a distinctness which 
shows that he is not only the student of man, but the observer of 
meiK He has that quick eye for individuality which distinguishes 
true genius. * Plus on a d'esprit,' says Pascal, with great truth, 
* plus on voit d'hommes originaux.' Every body is an original to a 
man who observes intelligently. The superficial see everything 
vaguely, and give only the general oudine in description. Gothe 
strikes the characteristic feature. Hence the strong expression of 
his persons and the dramatic life of his scenes. What he himself 
says of the characters of Shakspeare mav well be said of his own. 
Tliey are like a clock with a crystal dial plate, which discloses all 
the machinery within. 

The readers of Gothe always feel that they are reading them- 
selves. We firequently stop at some passage with the same wonder 
with which we come upon the traces of a dream. The early pre- 
sentiments of life, which we had quite forgotten ; the little fits of 
feeling of which we had been hardly conscious, are noted down in 
this faithful chronicle of the heart. 

^ We cannot forbear remarkmg the peculiar justice and delicacy of 
bis descriptions of female character. NeiUier the English nor 

*Tbe readers of fSie Memoin of Gothe have leen this trait in formation, in that innate 
propenaity, which he confettof , to identify hunaelf with the feelings and notions of others, 
and to interest hfanself in every mode of existence. 
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American novelist compare so favorablj in this respect as' in many 
others, with their German contemporary. Indeed, an adequate and 
full description of female character is a thing yet to be achieved in 
our literature. Female frailties have had ample justice done them 
in English comedy, and the stronger traits of female passion in Eng- 
lish tragedy. But how false and imperfect would be our ideas of 
female character, if we had derived them only from the buskined 
maid of the drama ! In view of this general failure, we had often 
thought that the peculiar intensity of character which females ex- 
hibit, was beyond the reach of description. Here, however, Gothe 
has equalled our best ideas of excellence. His Memoirs give many 
, specimens of his manner in this particular. No one tells the tale o( 
love with such purity of feeling and enchanting simplicity of tasC^. 
And we are bold in saying that the dignity and charms of female 
virtue, the inimitable grace of her kindness, the meekness and 
heavenliness of her submission, the sublimity of her heroism in 
danger, the terrors of her just indignation, the tenderness and 
power of her love and the depths of her devotion, have never been 
better represented than in the characters of Mariane, Philena, Mig- 
non, Aurelia, Theresa, Natalie and many others who seem, in very 
deed, to live and breathe in the volumes before us. 

In no one respect has Gothe been more commenddid by his coun- 
trymen, than for the correctness and classic elegance of his style* 
The rudeness of his native dialect assumes under his hand a chaste 
simplicit}'' which vies with the finest specimens of Grecian and Ro- 
man taste. This graceful ease is preserved in the expression of the 
most elevated thoughts. ~ His words are oracles in the mouth of a 
child. The style of Gothe has the rare excellence of being a per- 
fect vehicle of thought, from which it never diverts the attention of 
the reader either by coarseness or finery of expression. So well is 
his language adapted to the sentiment it conveys, that the sign and 
the thing signified seem quite blended into one. His conceptions 
are as little hindered in their freeness, by their material dress, as the 
viewless spirit is by the thin air in which it veils itself in order to 
strike the sense of men. 

But we wish to notice more particularly the composure or reserve 
of bis manner ; because this, though the prevailmg manner of the 
ancient classics, is seen, in modern times, only in a few rare in* 
stances of eminent genius. Schiller remarks that when he first be- 
came acquainted with the works of Shakspeare, he was displeased 
with a certain insensibility which allowed the author to trifle in the 
midst of his most heart-rending scenes in Hamlet, King Lear? and 
Macbeth. The custom of modevn writers had led him to expect 
that the author would mingle his own reflections and sympathies 
with those of his readers. It was not till after a deeper study of 
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the principles of taste as developed in the ancient classics, and es- 
pecially in Homer, that he became reconciled with what he called 
the distance and reserve of Shakspeare, and findly indeed delighted 
with it. Some examples will show best the difference we are en- 
deavoring to point out in this respect between ancient and modem 
writers. In the midst of a severe contest in the sixth book of the 
Iliad, Glaucus and Diomede discover that an ancestor of one of 
them had been hospitably entertained by an ancestor of the other, 
whence by an ancient right, they were themselves friends. They 
immediately throw down their arms and exchangee presents. The 
reader stops to contemplate this beautiful act of piety. But Homer 
passes on with the narrative as if he had no heart in his bosom. 
Now see the modem style. In the first canto of Orlando Furioso, a 
scene of the same kind occurs, at which Ariosto steps forth from bis 
position as author, and breaks out into the well known exclamation, 

*' O noble minds, by knights of old possessed !" etc. 

We will mention but one instance among a hundred, of this species 
of reserve, in the volumes before us. Philena had cherished William 
with the most tender care durmg his sickness. One morning Mignon 
came to his bed-side with the news that Philena had gone away in 
the night. *^ WiUiam felt the loss of his kind nurse and companion," 
says the undisturbed narrator, " but Mignon soon supplied her place" ! 

Without illustrating this particular farther, we will only beg the 
reader to mark the effect of such an abrupt reserve of manner, and 
to compare it with the unbecoming interest which secondary writers 
take in their own scenes. As if any exercise of imagination in their 
readers, in supplying the abmptness of thought, must of course be 
disagreeable, they amplify every sentiment and detail every circum- 
stance. By applying so many slight conductors, they dissipate the 
collected interest and prevent the electric effect. They leave about 
as much impression as the tragedian would, who after the catas- 
trophe should feel it important to acquaint the weeping assembly 
with the farther fortunes of the dramatis persona. How opposite 
to this is the manner of Gothe. He says less than the occasion 
warrants. He merelv kindles the imagination of his reader, allowing 
it to burn on of itself. He leaves us something to think of, which 
answers the descriptbn which Longinus gives of the sublime. He 
means more than he says, — ^by a kind of aposiopesis ; — a figure of 
speech which Cassar used, when he said to the fi*ightened boatman, 
" Casarem vehis /" 

This reserve of manner betokens a high order of greatness. The 
tranquillity with which Homer describes the doubtful battle, opens to 
view the same elevation of soul as is di^layed by the cool self- 
possession with which Agamemnon directs the onset and retreat. 
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The heavenly composure with which the Evangelists describe the 
sufferings of their Master, show something of tlie magnanimity with 
which he himself endured them. 

We have only room to notice briefly some of the principal objec- 
tions urged against this work. The criticism which denominates it 
* eminendy absurd, puerile, incongrous, vulgar, and affected '* can- 
not be treated more deservingly than to be labelled with its own 
epithets ; to which, if we may add the two, ignorant and prenimp- 
tuouSf we shall think it pretty fairly characterized. 

Strong objections have been urged against the degree of faithful- 
ness with which actual life is here represented. One would imagine 
that the English reviewers never did anything less etherial than 
sipping nectar, from the offence they take at the description of a 
substandal repast. William Mebter steals sweetmeats from the 
pantry, closes a letter to Mariane by telling her ' he is half asleep, 
and must stop,' etc. etc. * Such circumstances,' says the fastidious 
reviewer, ^ are carefully kept out of view in the best descriptions of 
life.' Can a better reason be given why these best descriptions are 
for the most part so intolerably bad ? 

This is a point where English and German taste separate. Nor 
are the Germans themselves unanimous in their preference of the 
faithful description of actual life. Schlegel prefers that history and 
tradition should afford the scenes for the exhibition of character; 
though at the same time he acknowledges that the actual and present 
are not unworthy objects of representation. 

Much of the controversy which has existed on this subject might 
have been prevented, by considering, that the material in which the 
artist works, as it is never the object of taste, should never be the 
object of criticism. The sole merit of the work of art consists in 
the manner in which the material is treated. A common and grovel- 
ling manner makes the Alfred of Cotde an intolerable poem in spite 
of its lofty theme ; while even a batde of frogs and mice is raised 
to interest and impdrtance by the manner in which Homer treats it. 
Indeed the merit of the work of art b often in the inverse ratio of 
the rudeness of the material. * Plus les choses sent seches,' says 
Boileau, the justest of modem critics, ' plus elles frappent quand ils 
sent dit noblement.' Genius never shows itself more visibly than 
in conquering the difficulty of a low, dry or intractable subject. 
That talent is genuine which can stamp a tasteless object with a 
foreign beauty, which can extract meaning from what is insignificant, 
cast a brilliant illuminadon over what is common place, and infuse a 
rich spirit into what is lifeless. 

The objection made by Madame de Stael, that the work is desti- 
tute of the interest of action, arises from considering romantic writing 

* See Edinburgh Review, vol. zlii. p. 414. 
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in the gross. She alleges against the romance of character, what 
can be an objection only to the romance of cbivaliy. The same 
may be said of many of the objections which we have not room to 
notice. 

The objections to the moral tendency of this work deserve the 
most careuil consideration. We should be far from contending that 
one definite moral should be pursued in works of fiction, and that 
this should be everywhere presented to the reader. The writings 
in which this is attempted are unnatural. Events as they occur in 
the real world, never speak that explicit and distinct language which 
they are made to utter in the moral tales of Voltaire, £e Prince of 
Abyssinia and works of the same kind. The voice of Providence 
is many-tooed. The duller ear hears it not at all. The more atten- 
tive catch but a portion, and that uncertainly. And none can be 
certain that they have the full wisdom of the divine lesson. 

But while we would dispense widi this single and definite moral, 
we would earnestly contend that every writer is responsible for the 
general moral tendency of his writings. And serious objections must 
be felt to the writings of Gothe in this respect. We have freely 
conceded to them in common with many similar works of the pre- 
sent day, a favorable influence upon the social character. But, in 
common'with many others, they, too, are chargeable with substitutine 
false principles of action and judgment in place of those which God 
has implanted in our naltures. They regard things in the light of 
taste and not of conscience. They found their estimate upon the 
agreeableness or disagreeableness — ^the mere external appearance ; 
and not upon the right or wrong — ^the deep reality of objects. In 
doing this, how often do they sacrifice truth and morality to a pleas- 
ing aspect. The difference between the judgments pronounced at 
the tribunal of conscience and of taste cannot have escaped the 
observer. The assassin is more criminal than the thief. But, while 
taste turns with disgust firom the latter, it looks on the former with 
unaverted mterest. Now it is a fact to be* deplored, that by this 
erroneous standard are we led to regard objects by the greater por- 
tion of elegant literature. And hence it comes to pass, that persons 
of the purest moral feeUn|^ deceived by this false light, often find 
themselves applauding the hero In the novel, whom they would 
apprehend as a wretch in the streets. 

A more seriq^is objection still to the writings of Oothe, is the 
covert scepticism which they contain. He does not indeed scoff 
at the idea m an overruling Providence, or speak of man with 
insulting contempt, as the vile sport of fate. On the contrarv, he 
honors the virtues which adorn our nature, and sympathizes with the 
sorrows with which we are aflSicted. But this is the discouraging 
language of all his descriptions : Enjoy while you may the various 
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pleasures within your reach, and when misfortune comes, endure it 
as an unavoidable evil. He looks upon the changeful scenes of life, 
without a cheering confidence in the deep wisdom by which they 
are ordered. That he should have stopped in the region of doubt, 
the region of vulgar minds — ^is a matter of wonder and deep regret. 
Cold hearted speculation may be permitted and expected to wander 
in darkness. But genius is an inward light, given for the noblest 
purposes. Those who possess it are, in no humble sense, the mes- 
sengers of heaven. When will they recognize their high commis- 
sion, and leave uncertainty behind, and lead on their admirers 
enthusiastically in the paths of truth ? 
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Thb Tillage is litnated on a oonunaoding eminence in the townsbip ancLtAnty of Faii> 
field, Conn, aboat Uiree miles from Long Island Sound. 7 

Village of beaaty ! looking'^wn, 

Like a throned queen with emerald crown, 

Still point! thy gray familiar spire, 

Old as the country, its vane'a fire, ^ 

'Mid the white ▼iUas round thy green, 

O'er Telyet banki that wave serene, 

And rowB of aycamoree' cool shade, 

As when, in childhood, here I played. 

And still outspreads the mellow view 
Of snowy steeples, tapering through 
Neat ruffii of trees, and slopes that reach 
The hint cnrre of .the yellow beach. 
And still the dassling sunbeams dance 
O'er the blue billows' wide expanse, * 
^nd, like a pile of gilt clouds, stand, 
. Yon isle's dim heights of glittering sand. 

At twilight hour, when up Utoihill 
Echo to echo, sweet and shrid,^ 
Repeats the bugle#of some bark 
Unfurling, and glad lovers hark — ^ 

Brightly the light-house lamp afar 
Twinkles, and seems, at first a star, #* 

And mildlv whiq>ering sea-winds Blow 
Fresh de^s upon the wearied brow. 

Then watch the red moon, broad and round 
Rise slowljilrom the glassy Sound, 
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Making it blush, till ovttliead 
Faintiog to pearl, browB woodlazMk abed 
Their tints for her'a, and the whole sheet, 
A silver shield, gleams at joor feet, 
And poised, as in mid air a sail 
Oft glides aboye its shadow pale. 

How charming is thy sylyan height, 
In balmy May-time, to the sight 
And sense, when apple groves, all bloom. 
Like a late snow-fall, join perfume 
To the rich odours the south breeze 
Wafts from Long Island's blossomed trees. 
With sweets that reach into the soul 
As if its breath from Eden stole. 

Mother of Genius' glorious wing ! 
Two poets* thou hast taught to sing : 
The sacred minstrel, unforgot, 
* Who sleeps in Learning's scholar spot ; 
And him, our country's bard and pride, 
Who at cold Zamawica died — 
The ocean swells its mountain wave 
Between his birthplace and his grave. 

And oh ! if more than classic grace, 
And beauty of the form and face, 
With charm of voice, and wealth of mind 
That for an angel seemed designed, 
Can make the scenery sanctified 
Where their possessor lived and died — 
Then shall these woods and waters round, 
Thy name, loved Hulbertlt long resound. 

My own delightful summer home ! 
Whether at golden noon I roam, 
Or eve, when clouds, in purple drest. 
Like heavenly castles deck the west, 
And stars light«txp the ebon arch. 
Or the 7on^f||on resides her march — 
Not in dwRwer world is there 
A kn#|il^ mora divine and fiur. 

^Dr. Dwigfat who reside here and wrote "Greenfield Hill/' and the "Cooqaestof 
Canaan" previous %|Us' beinff chosen President of Yale CoUeee ; and Joel Barlow, who 
was bom at Readinfa short cbstance from this village, and who parUv fitted for college 
here. He was sent ninister to France in 1811, and soon after died at l^unawica a village 
of Poland, on hi|j^y to Wilna to meet Napoleon. 

t To some of the Imgering old school gentlemen of Connecticnt, and to all who have 
ever been in his presence, the above iribule to the memory of Dr. Hulbert will not appear 
extravagant or unmerited. 
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Tis tweet to eome, and cast a look 

At the aame acenee — the walk — the brook, 

Where oft we roved when red-cheeked boyay 

And call to mind our former joys, 

Dear playmate's ^cea, dead and gone. 

And some, once fond, now distant grown, 

— How we do change ! bat thou Green Hill, 

With smile primeral lirest still. j. ■. v. 



HOMER. 

Who can read, without emotion, that eloquent epistle of Petrarch, 
b which he returns thanks to the friend, who had given him a copy 
of Homer ? No one, surely, who has the least relish for liberal 
studies, can be unmoved by the grave and dignified pathos, with 
which the Italian poet laments his ignorance of the Greek tongue, 
and his consequent inability to apply to their best and noblest use 
the precious volumes with which he had been presented ; and no 
one, who has ever felt the impulsesof literary enthusiasm, will rashly 
blame the veneration with which the most accomplished scholar of 
his times regarded the tru6 and original text of the Father of 
Poetry, though that text was, to him, a dead letter. 

In the age of Petrarch, the Greek language could be acquired, 
only from the casual and uncertain instruction of some Bjrzantine 
ambassador, traveller, or fugitive. In our age and country, it is 
professedly studied in schools and colleges ; yet through the unskil* 
fulness of teachers, the indolence of the taught, the want of time for 
study, and of motives for exertion, a very large proportion of those 
who have all the claims to the title of scholars that academic honors 
and diplomas can give, find their sympathy with Petrarch quickened 
by the secret sense of their own ignorance ; and the few adventurers, 
who penetrate the mists that enshroud the remains of ancient poetry 
and philosophy, are impelled, rather by the restless curiosity and 
high enthusiasm of their own minds, thq||by the exhortation of teach- 
ers, the encouragement of friends, or thPb^pe of reward. In this 
western world, the classical student must expect little to excite him, 
save the solitary ardor of his own breast. Like the Roman orator, 
he must give to his favorite studies those hours, sn|^hed from the 
tumults and fatigues of business, which others spend in recreation, 
or luxuriously sleep away in delicious indolence. He must not look 
to have his path smoothed by the grateful facilities of oral instructioQ, 
he must not anticipate the pleasures of social study. The travellers 
on thb road are too infrequent to reader each other such kindly 
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assistance. The Hving men around hitn, he will find occupied with 
the business of to-day, and the prospect of to-morrow. He must in- 
voke aid from the dead. He must learn to say with Cowley, — 

Come, my best friendB, my books^ and help me on, 

*Ti8 time that I were ffone ; 
Unpaased Alpa stop me, but TU cut them all, 
. And march, the Mused' Hamubal. 

In Other countries, classical learning is better cultivated, and better 
rewarded ; but from the nature of society, it happens in all countries 
alike, that, of the multitudes who repeat the name and the praises of 
Homer, by far the larger part know him only through the medium 
of translations. To the English reader, the Iliad and Odyssey are fa- 
miliar in the version of Pope, an author whose name, in spite of all 
his roaligners, dead and living, stands high indeed on the rolls of lite- 
rature, and whose reputation, in the estimate of every judicious 
critic, increases with every passing year which delays to produce a 
poet worthy to be his successor. Writers of more sensibility than 
mtellect, despairing ever to reach, perhaps unable to comprehend, 
die vigorous and majestic sense of Pope, pretend to despise it, and 
dignify with the name of genius, their own feeble and insipid pretti- 
ness. Their censure cannot affect him, nor ought it to surprise us. 
What wonder, that th^ insects of literature, delighted with their own 
spotted wings, and microscopic beauties, contemplate unmoved the 
swan-like flights, and liquid harmony of our great moral poet ? 

The lovers of Homer will pardon this digression in praise of his 
translator. As a translator. Pope has done wonders ; yet it must be 
confessed, there is much truth in the common observation, that his 
translation does not present a perfect image of Homer. This, per- 
haps, was a defect inherent in the undertaking, and the poet is not 
to be blamed for not accomplishing what was impossible. After all, 
his departures from the original are principally in lesser things. The 
story, the incidents, the sentiments and the similes are faithfully 
copied ; and those, who are familiar with the Version of Pope, can 
easily follow the few cursory observations we are going to make. 
In the eyes of the scholar, the name of Homer will irradiate dulness 
itself; and the more general reader, tired perhaps, of the sublin&e 
mysticism, the profound obscurity, the vague generalities, the cloudy 
declamation and transcendental metaphysics, the dull paradox and 
eternal cant of fashionable criticism, may not be unwilling to see an 
example, how unworthv soever, of that plain and quiet st^le of com- 
ment, which was tau|nt and practised by the wits of France and 
England, before reviews, monthly or quarterly, were invented. The 
brightest stars sometimes suffer an eclipse, and we may hope, that it 
is only a temporary disorder, not a permanent disturbance of the 
system, which leads so many of our eontemp(Mraries to* speak with ' 
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unqualified contempt of this school of critics. Judged by the severest 
rules, their merits were not small. They did not, indeed, accurately 
distinguish between the universal laws of taste, and the mere techni- 
cal forms of their favorite audiors ; their fancy, it may be, was bar- 
ren, their science limited, their genius not comprehensive ; yet they 
did not want a certain fund of good sense ; they had carefully 
studied the operations of the mind, and the play of the passions ; 
they had imbibed much of the spirit of classical antiquity. If they 
someumes fail to entertain and instruct, they never attempt to be- 
wilder ; they never seek to dress up nonsense in the guise of phi- 
losophy, or to hide a want of meaning under a rhapsody of words ; 
what they have to tell, they express with an agreeable perspicuity ; 
if they never blaze out with resplendent lustre, they always shed a 
clear and steady light ; merits, perhaps which many will undervalue^ 
but which will Yiot be undervalued by those, who have been per- 
plexed, and dazzled, and led astray by the dancing meteors of 
modern philosophy. 

Of Homer's life and history we know almost nothing. He who 
immortalized others, left no information concerning himself. Yet of 
a poet so illustrious, we might expect some memorials ; and that he 
did not want contemporaries, able to preserve and transmit his his- 
tory, is proved by the numerous poems, both heroic and comic, the 
productions of very early times, of which we find mention in ancient 
authors, (for the poems themselves perished in the wreck of Greek 
literature, during the middle ages), many of which were vulgarly ascrib- 
ed to Homer himself. But poets so careless of their own fame that their 
very names have perished, were not likely to be solicitous about the 
reputation of a brother bard ; and it is tradition alone, which has in- 
formed us of the name, the country, and the age of Homer. Men 
are everywhere so much alike, and the actual varieties of life are so 
few, that we often find the events of ene age, the best possible com- 
mentary on the history of another. What we know of. the metrical 
romances of the middle ages, may be made to shed light on the his- 
tory of the heroic poetry of ancient Greece ; or what amounts to 
the same thing, our acknowledged ignorance concerning works so fa- 
mous in the literary annals of comparatively recent times, may help 
to reconcile us to our ignorance of Homer and his contemporary 
poets. The names and history of the authors of these romances^ 
who appear to have resembled, in many curious particulars, the bards 
of the early Greeks, are involved in the greatest obscurity ; and 
European antiquaries find as much difficulty4n ascertaining die age 
and authorship of the romance of Sir Percival or The Four Sons of 
Aymon, as did the grammarians of Athens or Alexandria in seuling 
to their satisfaction the date and origin of the lesser Iliad, the Ce- 
crops, or the Epigoni. Had some one of these romances rivalled 
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the genius of Homer, without doubt, his name would have been 
transmitted along with his poems, and according to the common 
course of vulgar admiration, many romances which he never wrote 
would have been ascribed to him. 

This view of the subject, reasonable in itself and so well supported 
by analogy, has not satis6ed some modern scholars ; and the uncer- 
tainty which hangs over the life of the old bard, has induced an acute 
and learned critic to deny his existence, and to ascribe the Iliad and 
Odyssey to a series of Poets to whom he gives the name of Home- 
rides. It is true we know but litde of Homer, but is this a reason 
for stripping him of life and fame in favor of the Homerides, of whom 
we know nothing ? This theory was started at a time when scepti- 
cism had become fashionable ; it was well received and much 
applauded. But the writings of Eichhom betrayed the dangerous 
tendency of such speculations, and many a proselyte to the new doc- 
trine became alarmed, when he saw Moses beginning to be involved 
in the same dark cloud, which had snatched Homer from his sight. 
It may be said that to appeal to religious prejudices, is to silence a 
critic, not to answer him. This is true ; but it surely is a valid argu- 
ment against any theory whatsoever, that it tends to overthrow all 
our settled notions of antiquity, and to set us afloat, without star or 
compass, on the wide ocean of conjecture. Apart from such gene- 
ral reasoning, the poems themselves, by their accurate observance of 
the unity of action, sufficiently refute the idea that they are only a 
collection of detached songs ; and the grand argument against their 
authenticity, drawn from the supposed impossibility that poems of 
such length could be preserved for two or three centuries by 
memory alone, seems not absolutely unanswerable. Heeren, in his 
Politics of Ancient Greece, mentions a Calmuc poem, consisting, as 
it is said, of three hundred and sixty cantos, a canto equalling in 
length a Rhapsody of Homer. This poem, he tells us, is preserved 
only in the memories, of those, who sing it. Of such prodigidbs 
memory as this, civilized life can furnish no examples ; yet Eras- 
mus is said to have been able to repeat the whole of Terence and 
Horace, and who does not know how easily players commit, and 
how faithfully they remember, the parts which they speak on the 
stage i* 

* Wolf is commonly spoken of, as the original author of the tbeoir of the Homerides. 
He first brougiit it into favor, by illustrating it with ereat learning in his famous Proleeomena ; 
but the idea triat the Iliad and Odyssey were not tne work of a single poet, was long a^no 
started bv Ferault. Tho arguments which Perault urged were, first, the authority of a certam 
abbe d' Aubignac ; secondly, the titl^ of Rhapsody, which is the name given in the original 
to ihe several books of Homer ; and thirdi}', a passage of Elian, which, however, when 
rightly translated, is nothing to the purpose. One may read a spirited and witty reply to 
Perault, in Boileau's " Reflections sur Longin." That the poems of Homer were not. when 
first composed, immediately committed to writing was firat suggested by Wood. (Essay 
on the life and >yritings of Homer.) The opinion seems not improbable ; Wolf and Heyne 
Vave supported it with infinite learning, but \vbiNi the witnesses are dead and the evidence 
lost, what avails the ingenuity of the advocate ? 
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If we are williog to admit that Homer lived at all^ we shall proba- 
bly fall in with the commonly receifed opinion, that he lived about 
nine hundred years before the Christian era ; that he was an inliabi- 
tant of Chios, and a bard by profession. How honorable a member 
of society a b^rd was, Homer himself has sufficiendy informed us. 
He was alwftys a welcome guest, and often a constant attendant at 
the houses ol the chieftains. Loved and revered by all, it was his 
duty to sing the deeds of gods and men, to inspire his hearers with 
piety and to kindle in their bosoms a spirit ot enterprise, a fiery 
courage, and a restless longhig after fame. Without cares to dis- 
tract him, he had full opportuni^ to study the characters of men and 
the beauties of nature. Poetry was the employment and the plea* 
sure of his life. 

' Homer's two poems have each a distinct character. The one is 
all fire, sublimity and hurry ; the other is more cahn and even. The 
Iliad astonishes ; the Odysseydelights. The first is like the thun- 
derbolt of Homer's own simile ;— 

CU ^' 06' tnn irhjiyii iret/rfjof ^ ^^ ^^ 

£>^c lU' x^tMKfU ^\ Aks ftityoum uftuMf^ti^ irr, 414. 

As when the bolt red-hining from above, 
Darts on the consecrated plant of Joye, 
The mountain oak m flammif rain lies, 
Black from the blow, and smokes of sulphur rise ; 
Stiff with amaze, the {lale beholders stand, 
And own the terrors <n th* Almighty hand ! — 

The second resembles the milder landscape ; — 

fk /' or' « oufmtZ 6i9-r^ ^ittnif d/u^ Ziksmv 
•ciW d^iarfvnAf in «r' inthtr^ rhtpttt rnjAi^' 
Ea t' i^amf ntifeu narud tuu tt^ evic dx^otf 

lUanA /f t' tJ'nw do-rfftr yiyA /i rt ^fff^ ffW/buvr*'-41. Tiii. 555. 

• 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads ner sacred light, 
Whan not a breath disturbs the sweet serene, 
And not a cl6ud o'ercasts the solemn soene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumberM gild the glowinff pole, 
0*er the dark trees a /ellow verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every moimtain*s head. 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of ^lory bursts from aU the skies, 
The conscious swains rejoioing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

The poems differ, too, not only in their character, but in their arti- 
ficial construction. The time occupied by die acnon of the Iliad is 
very short, and the whole narration comes fix>m the rooudi of the 



poet. The action of the Odjssey extends through ten yean, and 
the hero is himself introduced, relating the greater portion of his ad- 
ventures. These are the only two forms of the Epic, which the in-^ 
genuity of man has yet been able to devise. 

Nor are the subjects of the poems unworthy of the genius of Ho* 
mer. From the earliest settlement of the countiy, down to the in* 
vasion of the Persians, the Trojan war is, by Tar, the roost con- 
spicuous event in the Grecian annals. At a time when Grreece was 
divided into a thousand petty states, this war brought aH the inde* 
pendent chiefs together, and engaged them in tne prosecution of 
the same adventure. Besides securing for the poet a willing audience 
wherever the Grecian name was known, it enabled him to collect, 
widiout violating probability, the noblest assemblage of kings and 
warriors, which the world ever saw. The events of the war were 
hnpressive, and not less so the misfortunes and wanderings of the 
returning chiefs. Ulysses, while prosecuting his homeward voyage, 
saw the manner and the cities of various nations^ and more strange 
than these, those specious wonders — 

Antiphatem, ScjUamque, et cam Cyclope Charybdim — 

with which the imadnation of the Greeks had peopled the shores 
and islands of the Mediterranean. 

Achilles, the hero of the Iliad, possesses iii the highest degree, all 
those bodily accomplishments, so indispensable to one of Homer's 
heroes, and which, indeed, in the politest aee of the Grecian com- 
monwealths, were esteemed essential qualifications for a general or 
a statesman. But it is not in bodily powers alone, that Achilles sur- 
passes the common standard of humanity. He excels as much in 
pride and passion as in strength of hand or swiftness of foot,— 

his courage is ferocious, his anger terrible, and from the same con- 
stitutioD of mbd, his love unbounded. 

Ulysses is a very different character. Artful, eloquent, insinu- 
ating, his passions controlled and his pride subdued, he forms his 
plans with sagacious foresight, and to accomplbh-them, shrinks from 
no labor, danger or humiliation. 

Achilles and Uhrsses are the heroes of the poems, but Hector is 
the masterpiece ot the poet. Warm-hearted, noble, patriotic, with 
all the proud spirit of honor, and gentle mildness of manners, which 
we might look for in a christian knight, that reader has Uttle of 
humanity, who does not honor, k>ve and pity hhn. 

Nor has Homer delineated men only, with truth and spirit The 
ladies have no need to be adiamed of the 6gure they make m his 
poems. Love is the passbn of most jM'evailiog influence in female 
minds ; and how well are its various operatioiis exhibitfid in die gay 
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and sportive fondness of Helen, the gentle and anxious tenderness 
of Andromache, in Penelope's noble and untiring constancy ! If to 
these well known names we add the Dido of the Roman poet, we 
shall be convinced, that whether the ancients have been justly or not 
accused of undervaluing the female character, at least, they did not 
misunderstand it. 

But to characterize all the personages introduced upon the scene, 
to mark the obvious differences, and point out the more delicate 
shades of character, to show what different passions spring from the 
same source, and how the most trifling actions often betray the secrets 
of the soul, were to do again the work of the poet. He who does not 
see and feel all this, will search for it in vain in the commentaries 
of the critic. Not to see and feel it is almost impossible ; for it b 
in the delineation of character, that Homer, by the confession of all 
ages, especially excels. Indeed, he deserves to be studied as a per- 
fect master of the science of human nature. The lessons, which he 
teaches, are of universal application. He has noted almost all the 
more common traits, and striking features ; so that succeeding authors 
have, for the most part, been obliged to content themselves, with 
dwelling on unusual peculiarities or accidental distortions. The 
present age seems satisfied with characters of manners, or if nature 
IS ever attempted, it is nature so extravagant as to be unnatural. 
Perhaps we despair too soon. Much ground is, no doubt, preoccu- 

1)ied, but perhaps there is yet room for originality. The most bril- 
iant picture is but an artful arrangement of a few common colors ; 
and what Is called poetical invention, seems to be only a new combi- 
nation of old materials. 

But Homer is not content with human agents only. He brings 
the gods to his aid. He introduces us to the palaces of Olympus 
and the shadowy realms of Pluto. 

Among his own countrymen, this must have added, in no ordinarjr 
degree to the dignity of his poems ; and even upon a modem reader, 
the effect is far from inconsiderable. It has been said of the Greek 
language, that it gives a soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the 
abstractions of philosophy. Grecian genius has performed the harder 
task, of giving substance and reality, to the airy visions of fancy. The 
religious fables of other nations, may now and then excite a momentary 
interest ; but, for the most part, they arenas unsatisfactory as they are 
unsubstantial, and make no more impression on the memory, than the 
faint images of a troubled dream. But the Greek mythology has 
an air of truth and a stamp of reality. It has ceased to serve the 
purposes of a religious creed, but its copious and variegated 6ctions 
still survive in the pages of literature. It was hence, that the 
Epic and Lyric poets of Greece supplied themselves with machinery, 
episodes and allusions ; here tragedy found subjects, and philosophy, 
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Slustrations. The Roman writers borrowed Copously, from the 
same source ; modern authors have followed their example, and 
Grecian fable is closely woven into English poetry. Spencer, Mil- 
ton, even the " unlearned" Shakspeare, show on eveiy page how 
familiar to their thoughts was the Grecian mythology. But it is not 
the excitable imagination of poets alone, that has been carried away, 
by the prevailing charms of classic fiction. About the end of the 
fourteenth century, when the study of the Greek language, after a 
long oblivion, was revived in Europe, some enthusiastic scholars, se- 
duced by the visions of beauty and magnificence revealed to them 
in the pages of Homer, came near renouncing their Christian faith, in 
favor of the ancient superstition, and were suspected of secretly 
sacrificing, (not metaphorically, but literally) to Bacchus and Apollo ; 
and even that arch-infidel David Hume, who could see no shadow 
of truth in the Christian scheme^ or even in the received doctrines of 
natural religion, was so struck with the verisimilitude of the Grecian 
mythology, as to declare, that very likely, a system so probable and 
consistent was somewhere, in the boundless extent of the universe, 
actually realized. 

Along with the gods, may be classed the fabled monsters, which 
the poet has introduced into the Odyssey. Some critics, among 
whom is Longinus, have argued from the strange fables to be found 
in this poem, that when it was composed, Homer's genius was on 
the decline. The inference, however, seems as unjust as it is unkind. 
Passages will rarely be found in any author, which so much interest 
the mind, and engage the attention, as the adventures of Ulysses in 
the cave of the Cyclops, and the island of Circe. So naturally do 
the human agents act, that the improbability of the circumstances, 
in which they are placed, never once occurs to us. 

Perhaps, however, the genius of Homer shines out most conspicu- 
ously in his descriptions of battles. He enters into them with his 
whole heart and soul. Indeed, the poet's taste for war, has brought 
him into bad repute with some peace-loving .speculatists, who, (ike 
Plato, would banish him from the commonwealth, even without 
according that jusdce, which Plato did not deny, of twining his 
brows with myrUe and crowning his head with flowers. But Homer 
speaks the language and expresses the feelings of a man. Natural 
impulses are stronger than artificial reasoning ; and while human 
nature remains what it is, wars will be prosecuted, and Homer will 
be read. It is curious to observe the artifices, by which he keeps 
up the interest of his battles, which extend in some instances through 
several books. We should soon tire of wounds aod death, of the 
shouts of the victors and the groans of the vanquished, but our at- 
tention is relieved by an infinite variety of incident and description, 
by a thousand litde digressions, which give, as it were, a back ground 
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to the picture, and above all, bj a multitude of beautiful similes, 
which impart no small portion of their own fire and spirit to the rela- 
tion, which they adorn. These similes are drawn, principally, from 
hunting, agriculture and pastoral life, and while they serve to enliven 
his poem, they at the same time show Homer's close observation 
of all that was doing around him, and his unequalled felicity in de- 
scribing all that he saw. 

If any would learn, what lessons of policy and morab Homer 
teaches, how he excels Chrysippus and Crautor, and all the wis- 
dom of th^ Porch and the Academy, let them read Horace's epistle 
to Loliius. Besides satisfying their curiosity, they may there learn 
how admirably well one poet can praise another ; and they wiD find 
there, maxims so wise and philosophy so ebquent, as will convince 
them, that whatever may be Homer's merits, he is not the only poet 
to be read by those who are in search of moral improvement. 

On the whole it is difficult, not to join in the elegant eulogium 
which Paterculus has pronounced. " The succeeding times, (the 
historian had just been speaking of the Ionic migration) were illus- 
trated, by the splendid genius of Homer ; a man great without ex- 
ample. So magnificent is his subject, so majestic his verse, that he 
alone seems to merit the name of poet. He was great in every 
respect, but greatest in this, that as he imitated no one himself, so 
no one has been able to imitate him. If we except Archilocus, Ho- 
mer is the Only author, who has at once discovered and perfected a 
new species of composition. This great poet, it is said, was bom 
blind, but if any one believes the fable, he must surely be destitute 
himself of all his senses."* 

We find in his poems, a complete description of the times in which 
he lived. He has woven the religion of his country into the textture 
of his story. In the siege of Troy, he has displayed all that was 
known of the art of war. The funeral of Patroclus gave him ftn 
opportunity of depicting the carious rites and ceremonies, observed 
in burying the dead, a matter, in every age of Greece, considered 
of the utmost importance. While relating the adventures of Ulysses 
and Tetemachus, the poet often toucbingly describes the pleasing 
interchanges of hospitality ; and on these and other occasions, be 
introduces all the geographical and navitl knowledge of his age. He 
has left us finished pictures of the men, the manners and the polity 
of the times. It is, perhaps, not going too far, to say, with an an- 
cient critic, that the Iliad and Odyssey, apart from their poetical 

* Clarisimian deride Homeri illuxit inceiuain, sine ezemplo maxhnamy q|ui, magottodiae 
operif el faleore carminum, soliu appdlari poeta meitiit ; in quo hoc maxuniim est, good 
neqiie ante iuam, quern Ule imitaretur, neque post ilium, qui eum imitari potest, inventus 
esL Neque queoKpiam alium, cujus opens primus andor luerit, in eo perfiMstissinmm, p — 

ter Homemm et Archilochum, reperiemus quern si quis cseciun genitum, pntat, 

nibos swribos oiInis est— C. V. FtUereyH, lib. i. cap. 6. 
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merits, are a magazine of universal knowledge. The philosopher 
regards, with an eager and scrutinizing curiosity, the oldest monu- 
ments of pagan antiquity ; the poet contemplates, with fervid admi- 
ration, the oldest, richest, raciest of poems ; and the most careless 
student must possess litde of tliat divine mind which so distinguishes 
the old bard, who reads the poems of Homer without becoming fa- 
miliar with die character, the manners, tlie curious livelihood oi the 
early Greeks, without finding his mind filled with sublime and 
beautiful images, instructed in human nature, strengthened by pre- 
cepts of prudence and morality, astonished and delighted by a work 
of genius which all succeeding ages have regarded as marking the 
utmost bound of human efhtU 
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How un I lost ? and whither am I borne f 
Methought as on the beetling cliff I stood, 
Gazing intently on the fearful scene, 
Like a wild pageant it at once dissolr'd, 
And dunnest night came o'er me ', and I fell 
Headlong, how far ! never to rise again. 
But lo, it bursts upon the view once ;nore ! 
The roar of waters, the dark-tumbling flood, 
The bounding spray. and all-involying mist, 
And the wide-yawning gulf beneath my feet, — 
The war of elements anew proclaim, 
And wake to ecstacy the astonished soul. 
Yet where, amid the uproar dread around, 
Where shall the eye an instant find repose ? 
If on the mighty stream which sweeps amain 
The tribute of its ocean-lakes, I gaa e 
Waves press on waves forever as before, 
To be ingulf 'd as soon. If o'er the brink, 
The shudd'ring brink, I bend, to scrutinize 
The wonders there, and. eye the drear profouml^ 
What but a whirlpool vast do I behold, 
And sea of foam that never knows a calm ! 
Or, upward gazing, what but cloud on cloud 
Of spray resplendent issuing from the abyss. 
This w&y and that perpetually eonvolv'd, 
Tet glowing with ethereal tints, as heaven's 
Own bow, most beautiful. Fir*d at the view- 
Alike with beauty, grandeur, terror fir'd— 
At once I break the long contBni»d spell, 
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Fij the chann'd spot, seize ereij point, and take 
My fill of rapture. Nor with this content^ 
Down the rude steep I urge my yent'rous steps. 
And to the o'erwhelming flood's appalling verge 
Trembling advance : but oh, as thence I lift 
My eye, what sight stupendous overawes 
The aching sense ! Straight from my feet a wall 
Of adamant, of vast immeasured curve, 
Its front upheaves immoveable and huge, 
Towering to heaven ; whence, like a rushing sea, 
Bearing the whirlwind on its skirts, descends 
The mighty deluge ! Dreadful is the shock — 
Earth trembles, and the afirighted deep recoils ! 
As when the thirsty clouds converging o'er 
The sea, the subtle element attract, 
And^then upon the tempest's wing upborne. 
Mid the wild heavens to battle rush sublime — 
Down comes with thundering crash the liquid world. 
And hiU and valley instantly submerg'd, 
The waters roll tumultuous to the main. 

But who shall paint the inimitable scene, 
Where Nature in a realm yet all her own, 
Seems in unrivall'd majesty enthron'd ! 
As well, with magic of sweet sounds, the bard 
To frenzy wrought, might hope there to detain 
Ton glorious setting sun : lo ! hovering o'er 
The forest's verge, it sinks — ^while dusky night 
Too hastily advancing, shuts the scefte. 
Darkness and Solitude — ^mysterious Powers ! 
At such an hour as this, how do ye seize 
Upon the trembling soul ! I feel the earth 
Is without foothold ; while a voice amidst 
The roar eternal, seems to sound its doom ! 

But see ! amid the East a light ! the full orb'd moon 
IVhich there, majestic rising, sheds o'er heaven 
And earth a milder day ; and now, as if 
Enchanted, poors upon the lapsing flood 
Her brightest beams. The falling wares 
Imbibe the effulgence, and in volumes vast 
Descend like liquid silver ; — till, as they 
Impinge with headlong force below, they break. 
Swift shatter'd in ten thousand parts — fly off* 
Diverse— or upward curl in snowy mist 
Far 'mid the blue serene. The breeze that like 
A living stream seems ever gushing up. 
Plays with the forest leaf; on either hand. 
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And from the oppoeing iala,* majestic trees 

Lift high their verdant screens — here veil'd in night — 

There glitt'ring amid showers of spray — while o'er 

The rocks, the banks, upon the loftiest heights, 

And deep within the bosom of the abyss, 

The light and shade their magic force exert, 

And in mysterious grandeur wrap the scene. 

O miracle of Nature ! though amid 

The boundless wild for ages thou hast been 

From distant worlds concealed, yet mjrriad eyes 

On thee have gaz'd. The proud, unconquer'd tribes, 

That fearless roam'd the shadowy forest, caught 

Far off thy wondrous music, and approach*d 

With reverence the scene : while from thy crags 

The eaglet peer'd, — or, taught full soon to tempt 

Thy troubled air, his vigorous pinions shook, 

And screaming wild, amid the ethereal void 

Swift vanish'd. Tet with the -bright mom once more 

Shall he return, and in thy rainbows sport. 

Or up to heaven shall mount ' to drink the sun/ 

But ah ! those dark-eyed men — ^where now are they f 

With thy returnless waves forever gone ! 

Yet thou in all thy grandeur still remain'st 

To mock our withering race. Say ! when the world 

Sprang out of chaos, and the stars look*d down 

Enamoured of the virgin earth, did then 

Thy thundering voice the trembling echoes wake f 

Or hath the subtle miner. Time, earth's old 

Foundations sapp'd, and with her giant walls 

Let &11 thy floods ?— Within the Eternal Mind 

The images of all that's beautiful 

And &ir, of wondrous and sublime, repose ; 

Till as thou will'st, O God ! they seize, they fire 

The enraptur'd sight. This beauteous orb, which thou 

In thy beneficence didst call to light, 

Thou gav'st to man ; and, glorious to behold, 

Around its outstretch'd continents didst pour 

Thy world of waters. Storms the ocean lash 

And wake it into wrath ; as soon to peace 

Again 'tis lull'd ; but when thoubadst unlock 

The mountain-springs, outgush'd the impetuouii floods 

That leap exulting from their heaven-built seats, 

And with eternal thunders shake the vales ! p. b. 

* Goat bland. 
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THE CHARACTER OF GOETHE. 

Memoirs of Goethe, vnitten by himself J. & J. Harper, N. York. 

It has been well remarked, that of all histories Autobiography is the 
least likely to be honest. The difficulty which first occurs to the 
mind, however, is not, we apprehend, the greatest. Nothing is more 
natural, and therefore excusable, than the disposition to flatter one's 
own likeness, and we can easily conceive the necessity of a stem 
nerve, for the drawing to the life of weaknesses which may have been 
successfully concealed, and passions which have, perhaps, flashed 
upon here and there an observer, but are not credited to us by the 
general tongue. A much greater obstacle exists, we suspect, in the 
difficulty of sitting to ourselves for a portrait, and catching the wonted 
expression of our own features. It is next to impossible to get sufli- 
ciently rid of one's identity — to stand aside like a third person and 
measure one's own stature and proportions coolly and definitely. The 
very attempt to fix upon a feature alters it. You may as well arrest 
your own shadow, or look for the unconscious and natural expression 
of your face in a mirror. By a strong effort you may sometimes con- 
jure up, for a moment, to your mind's eye, your own distinct image, 
but it closes upon you instantly again, like a phantom that will not be 
held off, and your glance has not settled upon it before it b incorpo- 
rated again with yourself and become invisible. Besides, we believe 
there is no possibility of a thorough self knowledge. A high degree 
of it, even, is exceedingly rare. Most men know less of themselves 
than they can see at a glance in the character of others ; and though 
the occasional sympathies of life, and its temporary feelings of every 
description may be wholly understood and felt by the suflerer, and by 
him only, yet these are but the effects of the principles of character 
which lie far deeper, and he who feels the whole measure of their bit- 
terness often knows least of their origin. It is a singular truth, that 
the heart deceives itself more than it deceives others. Self love early 
brings on that inner blindness to which the dim and mingled lines of 
character appear confused, and pride and necessity and ambition, 
and all the negative virtues and plausible vices, have a convenient di& 
fusiveness which easily spreads their slight leaven over the whole 
mass of motive, and gives it a general and indefinite color of noble- 
ness and truth. No man who is not utterly abandoned, ever believed 
himself guilty of an action of unqualified baseness. He could not 
have committed it without first silencing his scruples by some of those 
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weak sophistries which, snrprisingly enough, eon silence them, and 
the remembrance of which sinks away into the dark chambers of 
the heart, to speak oat at the call of that voice which must be answer- 
ed when the deed is past, though it, strangely, matters little how. To 
one ever so much out of love with himself, therefore, a faithful autc^ 
biography must be difficult enough, but to one who thinks so well of 
his character that he sits down deliberately to draw its likeness for 
the world to see, it would seem that perfect self justice were an un« 
reasonable expectation. This last must be the case of at least every 
distinguished autobiographer. A felon or a conscience-stricken fana- 
tic may be driven by remorse to portray with a terrible minuteness 
the secret circumstance of guilt, but self love' does not turn and sting 
itself, unless driven like the scorpion by a circle of fire. 

The autobiography of Goethe, though of course not an entire his- 
tory of the character and mind of that great man, is still wonderfully 
true. We are all judges of this. Unskilled as we are in self know- 
ledge, we have in us a living and unfailing test of human nature, and 
it is one of the most astonishing of our moral wonders, that, without 
the power to walk for a moment the sphere of genius, we can measure 
its reach and detect the obliquities of its flight, as if we had trodden 
its illimitable range in familiar and daily fellowship. The theory may 
be more true than we imagine, that we are all equally gifted though 
circumstances make us to differ, and it perhaps settles the question of 
distinctions hereafter, that, in the complete developement of a heavenly 
nature, these elements of all mental power which we find so strangely 
in us, may for the first time be loosened from the torpor of untoward 
circumstance, and quicken into beauty and strength. 

Autobiography is by far the most interesting species of memoir 
writing, and that of a great and gifted poet, perhaps, the most likely 
to gratify the curious in the philosophy of our nature. The faculties 
requisite for the higher order of poetical genius are both so much 
rarer and more numerous than for any other, that he who possesses it, 
is always the leading wonder of the age which first appreciates him. 
This arises, no less from the distinctness of the poet's power from all 
other gifts, than from the intrinsic mystery of its nature. It is, of all 
human faculties, the least comprehensible by the ungifted. There is 
no attaining it by study — no finding out of its secrets as of other mat- 
ters of knowledge, by comparison, and reference to principles. The 
fine ear, the nice susceptibilities, the fervent fancy, the pure heart, 
the burning upward desire, and even the intuitive knowledge of human 
character, may be found separately in other men, and are perhaps, 
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separately measttrable— bat this is only handling the instruments of 
tjie cunning artificer. It is still to be learned how the skill of the 
master wields them. It is not to be seen, except by the close, inner 
eye, how all these powers are fitted and harmonized in the uniFersai 
nature of Genius — how like the perfect proportions in which the fair 
light of heaven is mingled, the creations of poetry are wrought with 
the combined energy of all human gifts — ^how the fragments of the 
mirror shivered in Eden, which flash out brokenly and imperfectly 
from the rank weeds of time, may be put together by a skilful hand, 
and held up to nature for a perfect and undiminished reflection. The 
poet himself may scarce understand this mystery. His mind works 
within him like the irresistible impulses of a dreamer. In the ab- 
straction necessary to shut himself in perfectly from the world, he 
loses the scsde necessary to measure it He cannot stand apart and 
observe its workings. He has stepped into a magic circle unaware^ 
and when its beautiful creations burst into life at his bidding, he is 
perplexed, like the player upon a harp in whose strings a wayward 
spirit is hidden. The rapidity, the flashing suddenness of poetical 
imaginations are such, that there is no time for consciousness. They 
rush out from the dim chambers of his fancy, unannounced and un- 
bidden, and their existence is first told in their own audible music 

But the difficulties which exist in the mind itself are far from being 
the most formidable. There is a tumult in the poet's heart which 
would dim his eye were his mind clearer than crystal. The ravish- 
ment of music and beauty, and the passionate dreams of the young, 
and the clear tranquillity of the temperate and pure, are but unreal 
shadows to the joy of composition. It is a strange, peculiar, singularly 
satisfying pleasure. That yearning void — ^that deep and unreached 
capacity, which has made so many hearts ache in the hour that brought 
to them life's utmost — ^is touched and sounded by his burning concep- 
tion. The springing of the beautiful thought, the graceful expression, 
the indefinite feeling forcibly brought out, the flashing of the uncer- 
tain^ impulse into glowing and original language, and, above aU, the 
flood of strength and beauty and melody which, sometimes, in the fer- 
vor of his excited mind, comes over him with a dizzy and yet strangely 
conscious bewilderment — this it is that would make poetry, though it 
were the scorn of the intelligent universe, its own blessed and suffi- 
cient reward. And who can adequately define it ? Who can sit down 
when its whirlwind is past,- and measure its velocity and its power ? 
Who can stay its burning chariot with a finger, and describe to the 
common ear its dazzling and immortal workmanship ? 
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It is astonishing, with all these difficulties, how an antohiography 
which attempts anything more than a mere narrative of events can h% 
even tolerably true. The actual occurrences of life are easily de- 
scribed, but these are of little interest unless of a more stirring charac- 
ter than ordinarily falls to the lot of genius. In a poet's biography we 
want a history of what has distinguished him — his mind. We wish 
to know how it is affected by the ordinary circumstance of life — its 
workings in secret — ^its times of inspiration — its estimate of the pas- 
sions and pursuits of other men. We wish to know how it breathes in 
its thin, upper atmosphere — how it reconciles the ideal world to the 
real, and with what temper it passes from the heavenly rareness of the 
one to the gross materiality of the other. These are expectations, it 
would seem, that could scarcely, in any degree, be realized ; and that 
they are so, in a measure, in the book before us, is a matter of as much 
wonder as delight. We know of no other which lays open the charac- 
ter so fuUy to the light ; and though it is full of interest as a book of 
spirited description and drawings of the eminent men of the age, yet 
it is all relevant to the writer himself, and tends constantly to deve- 
lope the* traits of his own character. 

The prominent feature in the mind of Goethe is the remarkable 
truth and balance of its powers. In plainer language he was a man 
of strong common sense. Even in his early childhood he shows a di- 
rectness in his views, and a simplicity and straight-forwardness in his 
reasoning, which is generally, though we think mistakenly, supposed 
to be rarely united to a poetical temperament. One of the first of his 
childish reminiscences is a doubt of God's goodness, suggested by the 
account of the earthquake of Lisbon. This was no common thought 
for a child, but the tenacity of its impression and the direction it gave 
to his pursuits are still more singular. The following incident which 
occurred soon afler, and which was the result of some reasoning upon 
the Divine nature, illustrates our meaning. 

" Being unable to form an idea of the Supreme Being, I sougrht him in his 
works, and resolved to erect an altar to him, after the manner of uie patriarchs. 
Certain productions of nature were to represent tlie world, and a flame was to 
arise, Ajgnratiye of the human soul ascendm^ towards its Creator. I therefore 
chose the most valuable articles in the ooUection of natural curiosities which I had 
at hand. The difficulty was to arrange them in such a manner as to compose a 
little edifice. My father had a handsome music-desk of red lacquer, adorned with 
golden flowers, in form of a four-sided pyramid, with ledges to execute quartettes. 
This desk had not been used fo)- some time. I took poftsession of it, and laid my 
specimens of natural history upon it in gradation, some aboye others, in regular 
and significant order. I wished to offer my first ast of adoration at sun-rise. I 
had not yet determined on thef manner in which I should produce the symbolical 
flame which I intended at the same time to emit a fi'agrant odor. At length I 
succeeded in securing these two conditions of my sacri&e. I had in my posses- 
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sion a few gnxna of incense. If they wonld not produce a flame, thej mwht at lea«t 

five light, and spread an agreeable perfume in burning. This mild light, shed hj 
urning perfumes, expressed what passes in our minds at such a moment, eyen 
more perfectly than a flame. The sun had lonff risen above the horizon, but the 
neighboring houses still intercepted his rays. At length he rose high enough to 
allow me, by means of a burning glass, to light my grains of incense scientincally 
arranged on a fine porcelain cup. Everythins succeeded according to mv wishes. 
My piety was satisfied. My altar became tne principal ornament of tne apart- 
ment in which it stood. Others perceived in it nothing but a collection of natural 
euriosities, distributed with re^rularity and elegance : 1 alone knew its real inten- 
tion. I wished to repeat my pious ceremony. Unluckily, when the sun appeared 
I had no porcelain cup at hand ; I placed my grains of incense on the top of the 
desk : I lighted them ; but I was so absorbed in my contemplations, that I did not 
perceive the mischief which my sacrifice had done, until it was too late to remedy 
It. The grains of incense, in burning, had covered the fine red lacquer, and the 
ffold flowers, wih black spots ; -as if the evil spirit, driven away by my pr&yei% 
had left the indelible traces of his feet on the desk." pp. 21, 22. 

Another developement of this trait is found still earlier in his 
history. 

'' On Sundays we used to assemble, my companions and I, to eommunicata oar 
essays to each other. But I was soon disqaieted by a singular apprehension. Mj 
own poetical lucubrations, of course, always appeared to me to be the best ', but 
I soon remarked that my companions, who often brought very wretched composi- 
tions, thought no less highly of them than I did of mine. Another eireomstanea, 
which also occupied my meditations, was the self-delusion of a young scholar who 
was totally incapable of making verses. He used to get them composed by his 
master, and it is no wonder they seemed to him excellent : but he wonld persuade 
himself at last, that he had made them ; and although we were so intimately ac- 
auainted, he wished to make me believe it likewise. Struck with the ridiculous 
folly of this conceit, I be^an to fear that I might possibly be my own dupe also, 
and appear to him as foolish as he did in mv eyes. T^s idea rendered me verj 
uneasy. My judgment could not be decided by any irrefragable rule. I became 
discouraged. But the natural levity of my age, an internal consciousness, and 
the praises of my masters and relations, at length restored my confidence." p. IS. 

His passion for walking upon the walls of the city, and observing 
the private gardens and inner courts of the inhabitants, and the de- 
light he took in wandering and musing among the Gothic buildings 
and ancient streets of Frankfort, are among many other instances in 
the narrative of his boyish pursuits, which show the same precocious 
disposition to observe and reason. This is the true character of Grenius. 
There is no greater mistake than the common belief that it is a dim, 
mist-enveloped, abstract power — walking on its own way, with little 
knowledge of its fellow men, and no faculty for their pursuits. Ito 
great prerogative and instrument is a clear, open eye. Its peculiar 
gift is to see more and better than other men. Universality both of 
knowledge and power, is its indispensable endowment. It has, it is 
true, a superior and incomprehensible faculty of creation, or, rather, 
combination — but the very existence of this depends upon the posses- 
sion in a high degree of the more ordinary and every day faculties of 
our race. The possessor of it sees more of nature's beauty in the 
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same landscape^ and hears more of nature's music in tbe same sounds, 
and feels more and deeper tbe same many and nameless outward in- 
fluences. It is not that the south wind blows softer on his temples, 
or that the fresh verdure is greener to his eye, or the sound of water 
to his ear of a rarer or more distinct melody. The difference is within. 
The inner sense is finer. The response to the outward sensation 
comes from a temple of loftier arches. It is the same instrument, but 
more skilfully played — the same spell, but more exquisitely wound. 

The nature of genius is to excel in whatever it attempts. There is 
a kind of spurious talent which, like a stage devil, conceals its coun- 
terfeit in smoke. You will find the possessors of it absent minded, 
eccentric, affecting solitary and unnatural habits. They keep up their 
credit for wisdom by living apart, and are therefore ignorant of com- 
mon things, and lost when they chance to fall into the ways of the 
world. Such men may, sometimes, be erudite scholars, but never 
men of genius. It is the nature of genius to be curious and restless. 
It finds interest in trifles, and is never more satisfied out of itself than 
when watching the daily impulses and pursuits of its fellow men. It 
cannot be mewed up in a cloister. Its thirst for real, tangible know- 
ledge drives it irresistibly into the world. All its faculties must be 
tried and matured, or it pines like an imprisoned eagle. The pos- 
sessor of it, according to circumstances, is always remarkable for 
some of the attainable excellencies of common life^ — he is the best 
observer of character, the most liberal philanthropist, the deepest phi- 
losopher upon topics of general moment, the most enlightened reli- 
gionist, the most sagacious politician — ^nay— often, the subtlest calcu- 
lator of trade. He sees farther into anything than a common man. 
He has a wider grasp for all subjects ; and though he does not, like 
Mocbingo in the play, '' profess to admire an exhalation more than a 
fixed star,'' his judgment upon either is better than another's. It is. 
one of the fine instances of the wonderful knowledge of human na- 
ture displayed by the old Dramatists, that the scholar, who, in the 
first act of the '' Elder Brother," is left 

" Contemplatingr 
The Dumber of the sandB in the highway, 
And from that pnipoaing to make a judgment 
Of the remainder in the sea," 

shows himself in the last to be superior, even in his own worldly spirit 
and accomplishments, to his more courtly rival. It is true that single 
individuals are not often very much celebrated for more than a single 
successful talent, and the necessity of an engrossing attention to one 
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object is an obvious reason ; but an equal capacity for distinction in 
some other walk is almost invariably apparent. Byron is said to have 
had a high degree of military talent ; Sheridan was an orator and 
dramatist; Coleridge and Wordsworth are among the lights of modern 
philosophy in Europe ; Goethe is a distinguished poet, dramatist and 
statesman, and our own Allston and Morse, if they were not the first 
artists, would undoubtedly have been the first writers of their time. 

The secret of many of the peculiarities of Goethe, and of much of 
his excellence is contained in the following rule which he prescribed 
to himself, after being bewildered with the uncertain lights of early 
German literature. He says, '^ If I wished to find some real inspira- 
tion, some profound sentiment, some just and striking reflections for 
my poetical compositions, I saw that I must draw them fi'om my own 
bosom. I accustomed myself to describe and turn into poetry what- 
ever interested me ; whatever had caused me a strong sensation of 
joy or grief." This is a maxim worthy of golden memory by poets. 
The peculiarity of his writings, and, indeed, of the writings of every 
other eminent poet, is their forcible, undeniable reality. His epithets 
are not chosen for sound, or to startle, merely. They represent the 
living, actual impression, and are as natural and unavoidable as the 
names of colors, or the unaffected descriptions of a child. So of a 
feeling or a sentiment. He does not stop to work himself up to the 
sublime, or reach away into the very corners of his mind for extra- 
ordinary images. He sits down in the very midst of his conceptions, 
and weaves his web of the nearest material ; and if the tissue is not 
so filmy and fanciful, it is vivider and stronger, and will wear better. 
It is the great mistake of early poetry that it reaches too far. The 
obvious and every-day language of those about him, seems to the in- 
flated taste of the young poet common and inefficient It must be a 
word that the vulgar mouth has not profaned, or an idea that could 
only have been gathered from the empyrean, to come up to his stand- 
ard. He has seen how the masters of the art have sometimes com- 
pressed volumes into a single new and energetic expression, and 
without reflecting upon the effect of its rareness, or the peculiar de- 
mand for it in the place where it is introduced, he makes it the model 
of every sentence, and is as grandiloquent in a quiet description as 
he is in passages of frenzy and pathos. It is astonishing how widely 
this error prevails. It would seem that the affecting simplicity of trae 
taste were written on the very face of the allowed models — as if it 
could no more be mistaken than their meaning or their humor. And 
yet, in all beginners, and in by far the greater proportion of practised 
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writers, you find the same pompous diction — the same thrusting aside 
of the downright and descriptive, and the dragging in by violence of 
the artificial and indistinct. A lamp is a luminary ; a child is a 
cherub ; a servant's message is told with a simile ; a familiar senti- 
ment is illustrated by stars and sunshine, and the hero's whereabout 
is embellished like a description of Olympus. They have no idea 
that a king is not always in heroics, or that a lady can talk prose, or 
that the language and ways of ordinary men have anything to do with 
human nature. They perk up their common-places in holiday dresses 
as if they thought them too vulgar to be presentable. Like the good 
housewife who washed the cobwebs from her master's old wine, they 
think nature not fit to be seen till she has been prancked up and 
made tidy. 

It is a singular feature in the works of Goethe, that, without an 
exception, they are suggested and formed from incidents in his own 
life. He never portrays a passion, or amplifies a sentiment, or pre- 
sents a phasis of human life, which is not either a part of his own 
history or a subject of the most intimate and minute observation. 
His works seem to be thrown off like spontaneous phantasms of the 
progressive changes in his character and situation* He attempts 
nothing distant, nothing in advance of his existing age and circum* 
stances. His heroes are all of his own time of life, and are run 
through adventures, it is true, and romantic ones, but only embellish- 
ed likenesses of his own. Every incident is seized upon as a nucleus 
for imagination. Every casual expression of a passer-by is a subject 
for his habitual analysis of character. Every friend and acquaintance 
and chance-adventurer moves in the great circle of his observation, 
and becomes an actor in the indefinite and perpetual drama of fancy. 
He thus secures the very impress and action of life. The minute 
features, the defects even, the thousand little vanishing lines are ar- 
rested and distinctly drawn. His novels read like biographies, and 
his poetry, unlike the lifted and unessential wanderings of others 
among the stars, fastens on your sober belief, like the earnestness of a 
suddenly roused improvisatore. It is no objection to the analogy be- 
tween his own life and that of his heroes, that their adventures are 
too many and too extravagant for truth. Such a man as Goethe meets 
ten adventures to another man's one. Aside from the expression 
which genius always stamps upon the features, and which wins so 
unreservedly the confidence, not only of the refined and discerning, 
but mysteriously of all — aside from everything which opens to him, 
from without, the secret entrances to the character and peculiarities 
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of men — ^there is^ in himself^ a power^ a tact of detection, a know- 
ledge of the causes of human action-, which lay bare to him the 
causes of adventure, and tell him when and where to look for the 
coming by of those strange realities, stranger than fiction, which are 
constantly occurring in this misnamed commonplace world. Nothing 
that passes escapes him. He follows intrepidly and implicitly every 
lead of circumstance. He encourages the developement of every ec- 
centricity of character. He accepts, with the chivalry of the Red 
Cross Knight, every challenge to doubtful enterprise. He is never 
sluggish — ^never backward — never calculating. There is a beautiful 
boldness in his temper, which, like the heroes of Irish fairy legends, 
wins the love of the spirits of his race, and they touch him as they 
pass and become visible to him. The book before us, which is sub- 
stantiated as a faithful history of the life of Goethe, is sufficient to 
prove all that we have asserted on this point. It reads like a fiction- 
To those who have not reflected upon the peculiar structure of 
poetical character, it may appear singular that we should put side by 
side with the trait we have so long dwelt upon, an unbounded romance. 
It is true, that, in common men, this quality is rarely united with 
severe judgment. It is no less true, however, that in genius they are 
seldom divided ; and it is a beautiful proof of the capacity of oar 
nature for a full and equal developement of its powers, that two such 
opposed qualities as imagination and reason, can, even here, ripen and 
be perfected together. One can scarce conceive how they should 
harmonize. The disposition of fancy to color and clothe everything 
it meets with its own pencil and drapery, and the tendency of judgment 
to define and analyze, seem an impossible combination. There is, 
however, a kind of accommodation, if we may so speak, in the exer- 
cise of their powers, which effectually prevents discord. The judg- 
ment is, of course, the higher faculty, and undoubtedly makes its 
decisions clearly and independently of the other upon every subject. 
The exercise of the imagination is rather optional than necessary. It 
is like the Roman mantle, putting no constraint on the figure it 
embellishes, and never concealing its strength or proportions. It 
is a beautiful gift, by which a discovered deformity is hidden, and a 
color of cheerfulness or joy given to the necessary shadows of life. 
To borrow a figure of that great essayist, Foster, " judgment is the 
naked tree with its minute branches perfectly defined, and imagination 
is the foliage which clothes it." The reason of genius is never blinded 
by fancy. In the height *of romantic adventure, and in the most un- 
qualified devotedness of passion — seasons when less gifted minds 
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are walking in a dim and .confused dream — the eye of genius takes a 
tranquil measure of its progress, and circumstances are as well remem- 
bered as ever, and the object of its admiration as keenly and dispas- 
sionately studied. And yet who doubts the earnestness and fervor of 
such a nature ? 

Our author's life abounds in the most romantic incident. The 
susceptibility which is another unfailing attribute of genius, involves 
him continually in the most singular adventures. His passions, sucqas- 
sively, for Margaret the pretty milliner, Lucinda the daughter of his 
dancing master, and Annette the daughter of his host — all persons 
far below him in life, and in a country where such distinctions are 
matters of serious regard — are sufficient proofs of the vivid,ness and 
power of his fancy. It needs a great deal to color what from a man 
of his discrimination could not be concealed, the want of the well-bred 
refinements to which he had been used, the gaucheries of manner, the 
natural and inevitable materiality of the class to which the objects of 
his passion belonged. It is evident from his own account that he 
was never blinded to them, and it is surprising with what minuteness 
he drew the characters of his mistresses at the same time that he was 
yielding himself apparently to the most headlong infatuation. There 
is no concealment or trick practised upon him. He meets Margaret 
in a house corresponding with her station in life, the resort of a com- 
pany of rude and vulgar young men, whose intimacy he was obliged 
to court, and it is only in their presence, and in the intervals of 
drinking and card-playing, that his acquaintance with her progresses. 
His imagination converts this scene of coarse carousal into a haunt of 
refined pleasure, and, though he is continually studying the characters 
of his gross companions, and shows by his descriptions that he did it 
faithfully, his passion for Margaret is not at all diminished, and he 
is restless till the night comes when he may meet her again, and pur- 
sue his passion amid the same uncongenial company and amusements. 
This is the true alchymy. Everything turns to gold at the touch of 
such a temper as this. The fabled enchantments of Eastern story are 
more than realized by such an imagination. It makes a different 
place of the world. The annoyances and the imperfect joys, the cold, 
dull shadows of indifference, the positive and thick-crowding evils of 
life, are all changed and colored by its power. The semblances of 
the perfect and beautiful become real. The exquisite form and bland 
graces of women, the changing, perishing beauty of nature, the outward 
show of generous and noble qualities in men, are all true and abiding. 
It is neither ignorance nor deception. He sees the fickleness of the one. 
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and the decay of the other, and the hollowheartedness of the third, 
and, with an instinctive caution, he puts a shield between their fail- 
ings and his heart, and forgets them. When he is once guarded 
against injury he believes the world incapable of it, and he goes out 
among his fellow men confidingly, and still without peril, admitting 
like sunshine to his heart every ray of courtesy, and yet protected 
from betrayal by his sleepless but unconscious untuition of charac^ 
ter. This is the only power except religion that can '' look out far 
and lovingly on all mankind." Ignorance and simplicity are soon 
enlightened, and become embittered against a world which abuses 
^ their easy nature. The treachery and stinging ingratitude of mankind 
must be guarded against to be unfelt, and it must be forgiven as reli- 
gion forgives it, or avoided as knowledge avoids it, not to chill philan* 
thropy and deaden the " fine and loving temper of humanity." 

(To be continued.) 
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Tbe billowB run along in gold 

Over the yielding main, 
And when upon the shore unrolled, 

They gather up again ; 
They get themaelves a diff 'rent form. 

These children of the wind, 
And, or in sunlight, or in storm, 

Leave the green land behind. 

Life's billow^ on life's changing sea 

Come alway to Death's shore, 
Some with a calm content, and free, 

Some with a hollow roar ; 
They break and are no longer seen, 

Tet still defying time. 
Divided, and of different mien. 

They roll from clime to clime. 

All water courses find the main ; 

The main mnks back to earth ; 
Life settles in the grave— again 

The grave hath life and birth ; 
Flowers bloom above the sleeping dust, 

Grass grows from scattered clay ; 
And thus from death the spirit must 

To lift find back its way. 
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Life hath its range eternally, 

Like water, changing forma ; 
The miats go upward from the aea, 

And gather into storms ; 
The dew and rain come down again. 

To fresh the drooping land ; 
So doth this life exalt and wane, 

And| alter, and expand. J. o. a. 
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" — — — — ^ He who writes 
Or makes a feast, more certainly invites 
His judges than his friends, and not a guest 
But will find something wanting or ill-drest.'' 

While the events of the last fifty years have wrought so great a 
change in the moral and political condition of the civilized world, 
the state of its literature and its intellect has during the same period 
been subject to its own vicissitudes and undergone its own revolutions. 
The dark storm of anarchy which hung impending so long over 
Europe, has been dissolved by powers, which, while in some measure 
restoring the nations of the continent to their former state of kingly 
subjection and despotic calmness, did not altogether remove the 
purifying effects of the previous tempest. Civilized man now enjoys 
extended liberty, compared with his debasement during the days of 
feudal government, and Freedom, as she has carried her cheering 
influence to the door of the European peasant, has been attended 
by knowledge and virtue as her inseparable companions. The 
human family as a whole, has been elevated to a higher grade of 
existence, and the fountains of intelligence, instead of being confined 
to the use of the noble and the bigot — instead of being restrained 
in a few deep and almost inaccessible channels — have become the 

i)roperty of man, whatever his condition, and have been diverted to 
ertilize and make glad the whole surface of the earth. 

Happily the sources of literature are not diminished by the con-i 
tinual demands which are made upon them. Like the fire which 
communicates its heat and its power to all surrounding objects, but 
which still burns on with undiminished intensity, tliey have poured 
forth the deep streams of grave and scholastic philosophy, as they 
were wont of yore ; but have at the same time increased the influ- 
ences of practical instruction, and enlarged the sphere of elegant 
belles lettres accomplishments. The old channels may not now be 
as easily known as formerly, because of the improvements above 
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and around them ; but they still flow as deeply and as purely as 
ever, and will continue to reward those who sound them to their 
depths, with the increasing measure of their beauty and their wealth. 

During the dark ages, the walks of learning were through the dry, 
discouraging wilderness of monkish lore, with no amusements of the 
path to beguile the wayfarer of the monotony of his^oumey, and 
with nothing to cheer him but the bright sun of science in the dis- 
tance, beaming strength and vigor upon his faculties, and beckoning 
him still onward. But now the way is beset with enticements to 
stray from it, a garden of flowers has sprung up where the desert 
mourned, and the mind is continually drawn from the great object ia 
the distance, to revel amid the beauties of the present scene. But 
still the length of the path is not diminished, nor are its arduous 
steeps of more easy ascent. The striving for the goal must still be 
as great or greater than ever, as so many are tempted to enter for it; 
from the beauty of the way. 

But it is of the recent changes and improvements in literature 
that we are now more particularly to speak. There are several 
branches of belles lettres studies which are peculiar to the present 
age. Novelty in literature has always been as highly valued and as 
much sought after as in any of the other of the arts of life- The 
time has been, when the stately halls of England were kindled with 
joy or depressed with sorrow, as the caprice of the wandering minstrel 
dictated. But the bards degenerated into beggars, and their harps 
gave place to the metrical romances of chivalry, with their euphuistic 
extravagances of language, and their pictures as quaint as the devices 
of the brave knights whom they described, and their periods as stately 
and precise as the manners of the lovely dames and ' maidens of 
high degree,' whose beauty and whose constancy were the burden of 
the song. The time once was, when quaintness and singularity were 
the fashion of the day. Every department of life felt the influence 
of the general taste. Architecture has preserved models of it in 
the most durable form. The storied pictures of Westminster and 
of London Tower prove to what extent it was carried in matters of 
dress ; while the Fairy Queen and Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 
show its influence over the genius of poetry and the outpourings of 
humor. The very goblins of the forest partook of the mortal mania, 
and Oberon and Robin Good Fellow are the most whimsical and 
fantastic of moonlight elves. These things in their turn passed away, 
to make room for the Augustine age of English literature. Utility 
became the hobby of the age. To present it in the array of beauty 
and elegance was the aim of the popular writers. The essays pf the 
Spectator became the text book for morals, and for style, and for 
taste. Their success encouraged numberless imitations, filled with 
tawdry sentiment and vulgar wit. But ' requiescant in pace,' they 
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have passed ioto decay, while the original gem has preserved its 
beauty uninjured, unrivalled and alone. Our own age presents dif- 
ferent views. Human invention has been turned in some measure 
from working on the solid materials, which were to secure to it the 
meed of inlhortality, and has directed part of its energies to the 
production of the elegant or the curious, to the exhibition of trifles to 
please for a few short moments, and the getting up of bright illusions 
to enlighten the hour, with the course of which they too must pass 
into forgetfulness. Change is before and around us, pleasure is the 
object of pursuit to the gay spirits of earth. Socie^ b made one 
never ending gala, and the fashionable and the literary world is on 
the alert to answer the demand and stimulate the universal cry of 
* vive la bagatelle.' 

Although amusement be the chief object of those wha can afford 
to pay its price, improvement has kept even pace with it in its pro- 
gress. There is a species of literature before the world at present, 
which unites in its own beautiful form the attractions of bodi. And 
much is the literary community indebted to the genius of one man 
for forming the path, and leading on in the untried way by which 
both could be united, and in the course of which their joint influen- 
ces have elevated and refined the spirits of those to whom their 
divided power would have rendered the theme on which they were 
employed either uninteresting or uninstructive. We need not say 
that we refer to the Author of Waverley. Let no one accuse us of 
triteness or common place, for renewing the worn out subject of his 
praises. Were the eflTect or even the continuance of his labors to 
be numbered among things past, the charge might be made with the 
color of justice ; but the attention of men cannot be too strongly or 
too often drawn to those events which are exerting a daily influence 
over society. The withered tree and the exhausted fountain may be 
deserted, but both will be watched with care and with gratitude, while 
the one yields its fruits, and the other pours forth its fertility for all 
of nature which is capable of being rendered happier or more useful 
by them. Such, then, is our defence, if any be needed, for renewing 
the remembrance of the things we venerate. The novels of the 
Author of Waverley,. together, perhaps, with the historical plays of 
Shakspeare, have formed in very many minds a taste for the real 
beauties of English history, which without them they would never 
have acquried. He is indeed ^ a potent enchanter.' His pen is the 
speU-wand of a wizard, in the hand of one who knows its mystic 
power. He has taken the facts of history, and woven from them 
the beautiful fabric of its poetry, and has given a more lasting and a 
deeper interest to its dry details, by connecting them in our minds 
with all the beauties and fascbations of romance. 
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The Waverley Novels have introduced a new kind of writing, and, 
aided perhaps by the beautiful style of our countryman Irving, it has 
peiTaded the whole field of the light literature of the day. They 
have been the models on which joung writers have formed them- 
selves 'y and how well worthy they are of imitation, or^at least, of 
close study and attention, appears from the developement of intel- 
lect, the rapid increase in number, and in power, and in beauty of 
the volumes of belles lettres which are every year given to the 
public. A few years ago, an elegant taste, joined, perhaps, to a 
love of 'filthy lucre,' induced some English publishers to give to the 
world the first specimens of those Souvenirs and ' Forget Me Nots,' 
which are now so common through our country. How beautiful they 
were at their first appearance, the eagerness with which they were 
read will testify. How rapid was their increase, may be seen by 
referring to the counters of every bookstore. America, ready and 
willing as she ever is to acknowledge the excellence, and imitate the 
example of the parent country in every good thing, has imitated and 
improved upon the plan. We can now boast of a species of litera- 
ture, which is conducted almost wholly by young men, and which has 
merited the affection, because it has developed the power of our native 
genius. Those who have made their first essays in literature, through 
the medium of the pages of a Souvenir, will gain confidence in propor- 
tion as they have tested their own strength. The American annuals do 
not profess to be the works of the most finished or most accomplished 
writers of this country. They should not be taken as specimens of 
what our literature is, but as indications of what it may one day be. 
They are not the matured fruits, but the bright promise and blossoming 
of genius ; and thus far they have been an honor to the taste and talent 
of American writers, and monuments of the swift progress of our ar- 
tists towards excellence in their profession. Whoever first started the 
idea in England, must have been a man of beautiful and enlightened 
mind. Souvenirs as they are at present edited, are intended for the 
type and memorial of affection. They are produced at that season 
of the year, which old Time himself has devoted to the service of 
mirth, good feeling and good fellowship. The time which ancient 
custom has dedicated to the meeting and enjoyment of long absent 
friends, the time which we all hail from the depths of winter, as the 
only bright period in the dreary year when true hearts and kind 
spirits can throw off the cares and heart burnings which have beset 
them during its lapse, and extend the hand of fellowship before they 
part again on their weary and opposing paths. As the pilgrims of 
the wilderness meet, for a few short hours in friendship around the 
fount of the desert, each again to part, each to oppress his weaker 
neighbor, and fall in his turn under the power of the stronger. 
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Qlhristmas and New Year are the days when the chilling coldness 
of the season is to yield to the warming influences of the heart. 
They are the days when St. Nicholas deals out his rewards and 
punisliments, according to the merits of his smiling proteges. They 
are in sad truth, the only remnant of the times when ' merrie Eng- 
land, was blessed with its guardian fays and brownies ; they are the 
only days in this era of philosophy and unbelief, when the elves are 
permitted to escape from their frosty prison houses, to gladden the 
world, 

* And make good sport 
With ho ho ho/ 

They are mdeed the days of romance, and in its spirit should they 
be welcomed. And thus, thanks to our native industry, they are and 
will be received. The pleasant ties of affection shall be rendered 
ipore dear by their connexion with refinement of taste, their bonds 
shall be more firmly sealed by the impress of literature. Belles 
lettres may now form a part of education. The beau ideal of the 
imagination may be reduced to the reality of life. 

The present state of our annual literature is undoubtedly calcu- 
lated to improve, and, as the necessary consequence, to elevate the 
moral character of the land. We cannot, on this side of the ocean, 
either see or appreciate the efiects of the goodness and genius of 
past times on the human mind. To gaze on the living marble, or 
to converse with the speaking canvass, is not yet our fortune. We 
can hear of them but as the bright things of earth, the conception of 
which has done so much to raise human genius above the level of 
every day plodding and selfishness. But farther than this, they are 
to us a sealed book. Our time of perfection in the fine arts is yet 
to come. We have our place among the nations in dignity and in 
power, but we cannot expect to equal for centuries those realities of 
genius which shine so rarely and so brightly in the history of the 
world. We must not expect to attain, in the period of a single life, 
tlie honors which time has preserved as the labor and glory of the 
world from the earliest antiquity. We know not when, nor over what 
happy land the star of genius will next arise ; but well may we hope 
that it will be our own. Other nations have slumbered ages away, 
before being awakened by its light. True it is^ that the first gleams 
of civilization and taste, found Homer ready to follow as soon as 
they enlightened the way, and even to anticipate and marshall their 
progress by the burning light of his own intellect. But the muse 
of Virgil and of Horace revelled under their noon-tide splendor, and 
the genius of Shakspeare wild as it was, was fostered amid the re- 
finements of society and learning. But our time wiU come. In the 
progress of improvement, we have already done what has cost other 
nations centuries of time. In the meanwhile, we must content our« 
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selves to use those means of improvement which native talent has 
secured to us. We shall still go on improving, as we discover the 
means and our capacity for applying them. Already has the thewy 
of the inferiority of intellect in the western world been exploded by 
facts and observation. The literary men of Europe arQ willing to 
look with respect upon our exertions. We do not consider this as a 
matter of favor on their part ; we do not think that they have given 
us credit for our good works in advance. It is but common justice, 
common honor, to admit America to her seat in the literary coterie 
of nations. Her men of genius, her poets, her artists, need no longer 
fear cold praises or unjust repulse. Their names will be as widely 
known as those of the leading spirits of the older countries ; they 
will not be the property merely of their native land, they will be as 
much the heritage of the civilized world, as those to whom its pure 
homage is already paid. Such is the prize which we have a right 
to strive after. Such is the meed which we shall one day obtain. 

American authorship has been subjected to much ungenerous 
criticism. Whatever may be the present state of our literature, its 
reputation is based upon its own proper merits. It may have possi- 
bly been that we have written too fast for our own fame, that we 
have sometimes missed the reputation which we might have obtained, 
by straining at something beyond our reach. It may have been that 
in striving for the glittering shade we have lost the more useful sub- 
stance. But the error is a noble one. We seldom attain as high as 
we wish to reach in our setting out in any pursuit. What we would 
be is a fanciful beau ideal, which goes as far beyond what we can 
be as the imagination is more extensive than our real power. The 
one holds out rambow hopes, which still recede as we go onward ; 
the other secures the real benefits which lie scattered on the way. 
We may not, we cannot ever reach the former, but the farther we 
go on, the more of the reality shall we be possessed of. 

Let sarcasm do its worst. Its shafts will not always penetrate, 
and when we reflect by what unskilful hands they are pointed, it 
may not be thought surprising that they so often fly wide of the 
mark. Those who have never experienced the toils of authorship 
themselves, pretend to give their dicta to the public as the standard 
by which literary merit may be tested, forgetting, sure, that exertions 
which men are unacquainted with cannot properly be appreciated by 
them. We hold this rule to be particularly true with regard to lite- 
rature. We hold it to be evident that no one can be a literary critic 
who has not been in some degree an author. It is true that whai 
we are passing that Judgment upon the things around us which every 
man is apt to conceive in his own mind, we set up our own capaci- 
ties as the standard of comparison, for naturally a man is not inclined 
in bis own opinion to debase himself below or exalt himself above 
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bis fellow men. Vanity and self-contempt are, we think, ^like unnar 
tural. They are the extremes into which diffidence and self-respect 
are liable to lead us. We praise or condemn the efforts of other 
persons according as they exceed or fall below this supposed level 
of our own equality* But in cases in which we can have had no 
experience of a similar kind, although we may undoubtedly form a 
private opinion, yet we should not take it upon us to give a public 
decision. It so happens however, that in these days of enlightening, 
there are few persons who do not consider themselves entitled to a 
place on the roll of the brethren of the quill, and this is their de- 
fence, their apology for attacking each other ; and, setting envy out 
of the question, they will judge according to the above mentioned 
principles of human nature. They will consider in the discussion 
of new publications, whether it would have been a matter of ease or 
difficulty to have accomplished any work of a similar sort. They 
will examine whether such numbers would have flowed easily or 
labored sluggishly from their own train, and accordingly will be their 
sentence, ^hey will of course leave out of the question the dif- 
ferent power of mind between themselves and the object of their 
examination. They will perhaps be candid enough to admit that 
the difference exists, but console their pride by saying that it is in 
degree only, and not in kind. And they are right. He who has 
gained the summit of Parnassus is warmed by the same sun of ge- 
nius that sheds its rays upon his humbler brother who is toiling at its 
first ascent. The only inequality consists in the varied power which 
the genial ray will have upon him who, standing in the higher and 
purer atmosphere, feels its full influence, and upon him whom it can 
only reach after passing through the obscurity of the clouds and 
mists which encircle and darken this nether earth. But with all 
these differences of situation, the two extremes of dulness and in- 
tellect are sometimes brought to a fancied level. Every man who 
ever pretended to the name of " scholar," however Bosotian may 
have been his intellect, has at times poured something from his 
thoughts currenie calamo; and the most brilliant minds are sometimes 
compelled to ponder for hours over a pamphlet intended but to ap- 
ply to the fleeting passions and prejudices of the day. The resem- 
blance too between the effusions of talent and the dross of stupidity 
may be striking ; as strong points of similarity may frequently be 
found between the most contemptible and the most exalted objects 
in existence. Such are the materials and such the causes of most 
of the newspaper censures on modern literature. 

Ill-natured criticism however will not do much harm. If worth 
noticing at all, it will attract public attention to the object of its ma- 
lignity, and the truth will become more certain. There is not that 
barreoness in modem literature which paragraph-mongers would 
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have us to suppose. The f oetry, the song of the present day is not 
unworthy of the times or ike pens of our fathers in literature. The 
spirit of Apollo is still a quickening one among us. The mind of 
man is a soil as productive of the noble and beautiful as ever — ^per- 
haps more so. It has been improved by the experience of past 
ages, and if fault there be, it is owing to its increasing fertility, 
rather than to its barrenness, that luxuriant weeds and inferior vege- 
tation have sprung up and covered from the view of superficial ob- 
servers the gay flowers and rich harvest which lie beneath them. 

K. K. 
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SUGGESTED Br TISHER's PICTURE OP " THE OUTLET.'* 

The Painter slumber'd with a summer wind 
Blowing upon his cheeki and in his ear 
The lulling changes of a running brook, 
That from his feet crept gUdinglj away. 
Bj him the loose leaves lay whereon were dash'd 
His rapid pencillings, for he had been 
Looking on nature with his earnest eyoi 
Since the first blush of daylight, and her spells 
Had wiled him on unconsciously till noon 
Came stealing on his weariness with sleep. 
*Twas but to dream. The waking ravishment 
Of form and color with a looser chain 
Lay on his slumber, and the beautiful things, 
Ever the same upon the waking eye. 
Changed in the phantom likenesses of sleep. 
And, with the grace of fancy, into fair 
Sweet pictures of his own creation fell. 

They were all scenes of summer. One was there 

Rich in the fullness of the leafy Junn. 

The mountains in the distance caught the light 

With a voluptuous mellowness shed down 

Through the clefl openings of a sky of cloud. 

And, in a lap of a delicious green, 

Water, bright water, like a mirror lay, 

Spreading its silver bosom to the hills, 

And mocking like reaUty the slopes 

Upon its edges, and the indolent curl 

Of smoke,, ascending from the hunter's fire. 

Declivities luxuriant with all 

The summer's wealth on either side arose, 

And, in the midst, reposing in a soft 
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And delicate light, a nearer landscape lay, 

Drawn with the witchery pf a master skill. 

A stream cours'd through it rapidly, whose banks 

Clusters of maples shadow'd, and the cool, 

Living transparence of its troubled wave 

Fell with a sense of bathing on the eye. 

A group of girls upon its margent stood. 

Startled by passing hunters, and the dogs 

Cours'd through the emerald grass, and the tall trees 

Lifted their massy foliage to the sky, 

And every leaf look'd stirring, and the dash 

Of Uie swifl waves was almost audible. 

And so the dream departed, and a smile 

Stole o*er the painter's countenance, and then 

He settled to his rest and dream'd again. 



THE EXILE. 

** I will a round unvarnished tale deliver.'' 



The French Revolution threw upon our shores many interesting 
varieties of the French character. Equality of rights seemed, in those 
times, to have produced nothing but an equality of wrongs. Emigra- 
tion was the only remedy that offered to the possessors of light heels 
and heavy hearts, and, while the train of exiles was swelled by dukes 
and princes of the blood, it was oflen marshalled along by valets and 
dancing masters. Nor was this medley unnatural. The efforts of 
the agitators were directed to the prostration of the old system, 
whether upheld in the drawing rooms of Versailles, or suspected in 
the coffee houses of Paris. Thus it oflen happened, that the humblest 
citizens, whose opinions were favorable to the ancient state of things, 
became,, from that circumstance, the objects of proscription. A 
breath, a whisper for the royal cause, turned the scales of the French 
goddess, while the disturber of their equipoise felt at the same instant 
the point of her sword pressing rudely against his breast. A thought- 
less expression, oflen gave a man the most fatal celebrity. The mouth 
that one moment was stretched with laughter, at the next, ' grinned 
horribly ' upon the bloody pike. Flight was therefore the only secu- 
rity left the unfortunate, and ' the asylum of the oppressed ' received 
its due proportion of the unhappy. Once safe however, and those 
who had escaped the scene of tragedy, were soon figuring in broad 
farce or pleasant comedy. The valet who found that our sympathy 
was graduated by the scale of rank, assumed the name and bearing 
of his master. His master oflen finding it impossible to establish his 
own identity, quietly took up with his own family name, abandoned its 
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titles, and retreated from further observation. Many ladicrous scenes, 
many pathetic incidents attended this bouleversemenc. When, as we 
sometimes thought, our tears were flowing for the last of a noble line, 
we afterwards discovered that they had &llen for the woes of a wan- 
dering fiddler ; and, on the other hand, while we were undergoing the 
process of a course of French lessons, it was perhaps an Orleans or 
Dubreisl who was teaching us the story of Telemachus. The lovely 
Charlotte Le Blanc had well nigh given her hand and fortune to a weU 
dressed lacquey; and onr unfortunate friend Count Fortbien, sans 
credit at his lodging house, accepted with gratitude the heart and 
home of a rustic heiress. ^ 

The incidents we are about to relate are rather of ^impler charac- 
ter than usual, and yet they may amuse those readers, even in this 
age of startling romance, who retain some quiet corner of their hearts 
for sympathy and feeling. 

As is well known, the Oneida lake was in the direct route of com- 
munication between Schenectada and the western waters. The 
adoption of the policy of the immortal Clinton, and the substitution of 
a safe and artificial navigation, have almost efiaced the recollection of 
the former tedious mode of travelling. It was a great relief however 
to the boalmen, when the sinuosities of Wood Creek were safely 
threaded, and the Lake opened upon their view. All was pleasure, 
when the merry breeze relieved the crews from labor, and carried 
them cheerily along the verdant shores and beautiful islands of the 
Oneida. 

At the time of our tale, a neat cabin had risen as if by magic upon 
one of these oases of the watery waste. Its inmates became at once 
the objects of speculation and curiosity. A light canoe always lying at 
the water's edge indicated the fact that its owner was in correspon- 
dence with the inhabitants of the main shore, and the shrill voice of a 
hound was oflen heard, waking the sleeping echoes in the distant 
woodlands. Some navigators had sailed, accidentally or designedly^ 
we know not which, so near the island as to have observed much more. 
They had seen a young woman of surpassing beauty, and habited in a 
foreign garb, laboring with her own hands, in a little garden. They 
also reported that the lively notes of a violin were not unfrequentlj 
heard by those who had passed by at the hour of nightfall. These 
circumstances came to the knowledge of a gentleman whose business 
had called him in that direction, and by their singularity they induced 
him to pay the island an immediate visit. Motives, honorable to his 
heart, prompted him to offer his services to its occupants, if upon 
examination he should find that they were worthy of that attention. 
Leaving his batteau in a neighboring cove, he went off alone in a skifiT, 
and landed at a short distance from the door of the cabin. The faithful 
hound gave tongue as he approached, and, as he pleasantly described 
it — " with a foreign accent,'* In an instant, a youthful looking man» 
came out with a fusee in his hand, surprise painted on every feature. 
A female more beautiful than words can describe, rushed af\er him 
and caught his arm. " Oh," said the islander, scanning his visitor 
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from head to foot — "Mille pardons ! Monsieur , nos malheurs, ib nous ont 
rendus eraintifsJ* — " En verite,'^ ^ded the lady, with a smile playing 
about^her mouth, " e'esi ma f ante Monsieur. Je suis sagardienne " — 
'' Gardienne tutelaire ! Mc^meJ" replied the stranger, *^ And I must 
beg pardon," he continued, m French, " for interrupting the quiet of 
your charming retreat. I am fearful, removed as you are from the com- 
forts and enjoyments of social life, that you have sometimes regretted 
the pleasures of former days. Can I be of any service to you ? I am 

Mr. L of C and nothing would give me greater pleasure than 

to be useful to you. Would to God, I could be as fortunate in tracing 
the footsteps of one family who since their arrival in America, have 
completely etaded my pursuit. But pray, whom have I the honor of 
addressing?*' The young man seized his hand, and with the air of one 
accustomed to courts, presented him gaily to the lady, as, "La Dame du 
Lac^ mats autrefois^ la Comtesse Genevieve St, Hilary !" " Heavens I" 
cried the stranger, ''can it be possible? Do I indeed behold the 
daughter of Clairmont ? Is it in the wilds of America, that the Belle 
of the Quartier St. Germain holds her levee ? The lady and her hus- 
band looked astonished. ** Do you not remember me V said the gen- 
tleman ; '' have you forgotten the Champs Elysees and the fete given 
in honor of your birth day in which I participated so largely as your 
father's American friend. Thank Heaven I have found you at last, 
and yet how strange are th^ circumstances that have brought me 
hither." 

The lady seemed awakened from a dream, but instead of returning 
the cordial pressure of the stranger's hand, threw herself upon her 
husband's arm and wept. ** Ah mes amis !" cried she, '' Ah chere 
JFrcMce ! Adieu, Je ne te reverai jamais — tout est perdu — tout est 
perdu !" The husband while he endeavored to soothe her distress, 
overwhelmed the stranger with his thanks, and the latter " albeit un- 
used to the melting mood," found the plaintive tones of her voice, and 
the unaffected expressions of her grief followed in spite of himself by 
some natural tears. At this moment the awkwardness of the scene 
was relieved by the young man's entreaties, that he would accompany 
them to the hut. As they moved onward, the stranger intimated as 
delicately as possible his plan for their immediate removal. He en- 
larged upon his obligations of gratitude to the father of the fair Gene- 
vieve, at the same time representing the necessity of their accepting 
his offers, as W matter not admitting even a discussion. The conver- 
sation was for a time interrupted as they reached the door of the 
cabin. 

The Countess, stepping lightly before, received them as they enter- 
ed. " I am ashamed," said she, *' to have behaved so rudely ; but 
here I throw away my griefs, to play the lady mistress of this hotel. 
You are welcome, my dear friend, although our mansion is somewhat 
straightened since you were last a guest of the family. But sit down, 
and give me an account of the strange occurrence which brings you 
to the Island. Quel miracle vous amene done ici, Monsieur.** 
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Mr. L. then informed them of the nature of the basiness which had 
led him so far into the interior, an4 related the stories, he had heard 
on his way up the lake of which they were the unconscious subjects. 
He expressed his happiness at having found the very persons about 
whom he had been so deeply solicitous, and ended by offering them an 
asylum under his own roof, and the society of a family who would be 
devoted to their comfort. 

During the impressive silence which followed his remarks^ the 
visitor had leisure to look about him. The cabin was of the rudest 
materials. It was evidently the work of its inmates, with the excep- 
tion of a rude window and an ill constructed chimney, which some 
artizans from the neighboring settlement had doubtless fabricated. 
The furniture consisted of a few chairs, a ^evr articles for the table, 
and a rough couch on which were carelessly thrown the skins of some 
wild animals. A genuine cremona hung on a nail near the chimney, 
and a cracked toilet glass over a tottering stand in the corner. The 
eye was almost instantly attracted from these, however, to a small box 
of inlaid satin wood, which stood near the glass, half opened, and was 
resplendent with jewels of gold and bizarreries of silver. A few 
trunks, secured by heavy brazen bands, were arranged about the 
room and completed its brief inventory, save that a silver tankard 
curiously chased, and, like those sometimes seen in pictures of still 
life, stood upon the hearth keeping company with a tin cup filled with 
boiling milk, and by its fragrant odor proclaiming the intended refresh- 
ment of Cafe au hit. 

** You look about you," said the Count, '' and well you may. Tet 
we have resided here for many months, and scarce know how we reach- 
ed this lonely spot. The treachery of our countrymen, and the horrid 
crimes we have witnessed have almost led us to doubt the existence of 
social virtue. These alone have driven us to solitude. But you shall 
know all. It is to a friend that we commit the story of our wander- 
ings. 

" My Genevieve had scarce made me happy with her hand, ere 
the frightful scenes of the revolution commenced. We flattered our- 
selves that the concessions of the King to the people would lead to 
mutual confidence, but the Poissardes desired blood and not tranquil- 
lity. The father of the Countess did not live to witness its greatest 
atrocities. Happily he did not anticipate the ruin of his estates, or 
the sufferings of his daughter. We retreated as soon%i possible to 
the western coast, where I had a retired country seat, but in our 
haste the most valuable of our personal effects were lefl behind. In- 
deed the attempt to convert them to money would have led to our de- 
tection, and the assignats which we should have received in exchange 
were already worthless even in the eyes of their inventors. That 
casket is all we can call our own, and its value has been greatly di- 
minished, by its having been for a Jong time our only resource. With 
that we fled to England, in a small fishing vessel which hovered ou 
the coast for the purpose of speculation. At Cowes where we landed, 
a Dutch vessel touched on her passage to New York. In her we em- 
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barked for America. On our arrival we fixind so many of oar conn- 
trymen, that oar means would not allow us the pleasant relief of even 
occasional intercourse. We departed with the intention of penetrat- 
ing to some French settlement in the West, where we might remain 
until the storm had blown over. Genevieve's health permitted no 
such effort. When we had travelled thus hi, this island attracted us 
by its beauty, and here we resolved to found a new Arcadia. Occa- 
sionally I visit the nearest settlement, to part with such ornaments as 
are least valuable, and I regret the necessity of my absence more 
than the evil of our wants. In our little garden we work with our 
own hands, and when the weather is fine we roam over the island, or 
fish. That violin is our evening amusement. Genevieve's voice re- 
sponds to its accompaniment, and even at my unskilful touch it 
awakens recollections which for a moment restore us to our home and 
country. 

" I have been fearful that the loneliness of our situation, and our 
solitary mode of life, might sometimes lead to suspicions, unfavorable 
to our characters. We are much nearer the frontier than we at first 
supposed, but here we have lived, Genevieve and I, happy in our mu- 
tual passion, and waiting that change in the affairs of our government, 
which will recall us from poverty and exile to the saloons and circles 
where we were once so happy and so gay." 

When he had finished, the visitor seized the hand of the Countess, 
and urged her not to delay their departure for a moment. " The hos- 
pitality I have shared in your father's house shall in all but its splen- 
dor, be returned in mine. Come, my batteau is close at hand. We 
ourselves can easily remove the most valuable of your goods. Come, 
on the banks of the Hudson you shall await the return of tranquillity 
and the restoration of your fortune." 

We leave to the imaginations of our readers the surprise and grati- 
tude which manifested themselves in the conduct of the youthful pair. 
Afler having made the obvious objections which delicacy and the fear 
of a too easy compliance naturally inspired, they accepted the invita- 
tion and prepared to bid adieu to the island. 

In a few minutes they embarked in the skiff, and in the canoe 
which was fastened to it behind, the hound, the cremona, and the 
tankard were placed together. Every other article of furniture was 
abandoned to its fate. 

The island was soon left behind them, and its identity gradually 
lost in the surrounding scenery. The suddenness of this arrangement, 
as it aflerwards turned out, gave rise to many conjectures among the 
residents on the lake shore. That the islanders had been murdered 
and thrown into the lake, was believed by some — that they had run 
away, was as firmly credited by others. At first, the cabin was not 
molested by the superstitious boatmen, who saw, as they fancied, an 
occasional light flitting along the beach, or heard the voice of the 
hound in the murmuring night wind, or the tones of the violin utter- 
ing sounds most musical and melancholy. The dealer in jewelry, 
^ho, by virtue of his science as a blacksmith, thought silver and gold 



Like tb«l i^Kui my ■pirit, oad the eloodci 
Coursing each other by the etaring mooD, 
Look wild, u if the powen that rule the wmdMf 
Waving their fearfiU looka, were all abroad. 
And up, beyond Gilboa mutter'd thundery 
Terribly anawen to their goaty shont^*- 
Tet must I on^-on ! 

(The Witch's Hffus:) 
Saul. (dtMguised) Thou who dwellest mid the dread 
Thingf of dim futurity ! 
Hast thou power to break for me 
The plumbers of the ailent dead ? 
I Witch. Dost thou aak to pierce the gloom 

Round the unrelenting tomb, 
I Knowing not the fierce command 

Saul hath issued long ago, 
Catting off, with one strong blow» 
Witch and wizard from the land ? 
Saul. Tet thou hast the power to call 
Him whom I shall name to thee. 
And I swear by that decree 
Harm nor blame shall come from Saul, 
If an hair of thine shall fall, 
God do so and more to me : 
Wake the spell as best you may, 
Ca]Illpfiamuel^T<- 
WiTCH. —I obey. 

Sleeper with the silent— hear ! 
Pardon me that I presume 
To break the quiet of the tomb/-*- 
Spirit of the dead, appear ! 

(Pmiss.) 

Foil'd : — ^the seeond q>ell is stronger :«« 
By the magic of the time, 
By the mighty mutter'd rhyme. 
Keep thy sullen rest no longer ;» 
By the power that's given to me, 
Lo ! 1 diarge thee to come near-— 
Mortal, take thy form of day ! 
Spirit of the dead, i4>pear ! 

(POMSS.) 

Foil*d .—the third is strongest still. 
By the spells of good and ill, — 
By the things that ride the blast, — 
By the things that need the nighty— 
By the deeds that love the ]ight|-~ 
By the fiiture and the paet|— 
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BjT the power thoa wot(e«t of. 
Once a^uDi I charge thee, doff 
The sbroaded slumber of the tomb^— 
Once again thy mortal form 
Rescue now from dust and worm ; — 
Once again, I charge thee come ! 
Samuel. Why hast thou disquieted, 

King ! the slumber of the dead ? 

Is to-day so void of sorrow 

That thou graspest at the morrow P 

Lo ! the answer of the tomb ;— 

' Heavier fate and darker doom : 

Since thou hast forsaken heayen. 

By thine own thoughts be thou driTen : 

Trust in God no more for aye, 

Be thine own support and stay. 

Yet O monarch ! hear the worst : 

Left of God, of man accurst. 

Ruin waits to overwhelm 

Child and crown and liib and realm : 

Fast thy reign, thy battles done. 

No to-morrow's setting sun, 

King of Israel ! shalt thou see, — 

Thou and thine shall be with me/ 
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NO. 11. 

Mt last letter to you, Tom, ended with our passage up the Cay- 
uga. Ithaca is not immediately upon the lake. It lies in a lap of 
huls, a mile from the landing. It is too flat to be picturesque, ex- 
cept from an elevated position, but it is laid out prettily, and many 
of the houses have a look even of opulence. There are admirable 
situations for building upon the side-hills, and when the inhabitants 
begin to get over the business-fever of the West, and build for beauty 
as well as shelter, it is to be hoped they will improve their natural 
advantages, and make the town what it might be, one of the prettiest 
in the western country. We found a hotel, ornamented, as is com- 
mon at the West, with piazzas, and presenting altogether a very im- 
posing exterior. It was sufficiendy so at least, to alarm Job, who is 
annoyed by the obsequiousness of the servants at such places, and 
Cannot get over his respect for the well-tied cravat and Adonis head 
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which not unfrequently present tbemselyes in answer to his timid 
pull of the bell-wire. I sometimes think the rascals take the humor 
of his character, for they serve him with an air of quizzical deyodoit 
which draws from his simple-hearted generosity a fee equally dis- 
proportioned to their desert and bis ability. We secured comforta-' 
ble rooms, but the supper was villanous. The table was black with 
flies, the coflTee was an irreverent misnomer, and I felt obliged, not- 
withstanding Job's entreaties for mercy, to inflict upon the damsel 
who officiated at the side-table the old but salutary discipline of re- 
questing that the hair and the butter might be put upon separate 
plates. There is a more unpretending public house on the opposite 
side, and from a glance I got in passing, of a sanded floor curiously 
swept, and a flower-pot in the second story, indicating taste in the 
landlord's daughter, I recommend it to you in preference to its more 
showy rival. 

I was awoli;e the next morning by the ringing of bells. Job sat 
by the window with his white cravat tied with unusual care^ reading 
his Bible, and I presumed without farther evidence that it was Suii- 
day. One is particularly liable to forgetfulness upon this point on a 
journey. At home I feel as if I should know the day from its very 
atmosphere. There is a hush and a perrading repose in the Sal>- 
bath morning which seems peculiar to it, and which reproves you 
like a presence, for a violation. But away from accustomed asso- 
ciations the charm is broken. The looking after accommodations^ 
the paying of servants, the fatigue, the busde of the hotel, and, more 
than all, the absence of that feeling of decent cleanliness which has 
so much to do with devotion, crowd your week-day impressions 
constantly upon you, and you cannot realize it. Besides, there is 
nothing like a New-England observance of the Sabbath at the West. 
The stage-coaches are coming in and departing as on any other 
day, and the lower classes of people are lounging about their doors 
or clustered at the comers of the streets. Not a traveller in a 
thousand thinks of lying by, and if in the vicinity of a fall or any 
object of curiosity, the coaches are even more in demand on that 
day, and provision is made as a matter of course for a greater num- 
ber of visitors. It is true that a great proportion of these travellers 
are from New-England — ^but it only proves that moral obligation is 
at least very much assisted by circumstances, and that the principle 
is not strong enough to sustain itself against general custom and 
example. 

In the course of a morning ramble, I discovered that there was a 
eamp-meeting at a short distance from town, and by a promise to 
Job that I would go to church with hiip in Che afternoon, I persuaded 
him to accompany me. We started as the last bell was ringing. 
People were flocking out from every quarter in every possible variety 
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of dress aqd deportment, and there was of course do difficulty in 
finding the place of encampment. It was beautifully chosen. The 
temporary pulpit was erected in the depth of a magnificent wood, 
high up on the side of the mountain, and the congregation, already 
'immense, were seated on rough benches placed in a crescent around. 
It was certainly the most majestic plage of worship I«ever entered. 
June was in its pride, and the deep shadow of the wood was unpen- 
etrated by a ray of sunshine, and the immense trunks of the. forest 
trees, tall and bare, and supportiilg, like a wrought roof, the immense 
masses of foliage growing only on their tops, looked (they always 
did look so to me) like the pillars of a superhuman temple. I have 
wondered less since, Tom, at the high enthusiasm of the Covenant* 
ers. The effect, the mental elevation of the scene is prodigious, it 
IS impossible, at any time, to enter a dark old wood without a feeling 
of ^awe, but to stand under its deep shadows in the midst of an im- 
mense congregation of people, assembled so, as it were, in the more 
immediate presence of God, with a single human voice praying out 
audibly in its awful stillness — positively it seems to me a height of 
sublimity which the pomp of a cathedral, with its arches and pealing 
organ, and all the circumstance of artificial grandeur, cannot even 
approach. Job fell on his knees with the rest of the multitude, and 
would listen to none of my criticisms. In justice to my piety, how- 
ever, I must say that I made no attempt at an*esting his attenuon till 
the voice of the preacher, which was low and impressive at first, 
assumed a screaming and disgusting rant, which effectually destroyed 
my solemnity. After the prayer was concluded, I got Job up, and 
insisted on making the circuit of the congregation. The men and 
women were divided, but there was a line of contact where, with 
proper discretion, one might speak with the " sisters," and under 
cover of Job's physiognomy, the gravity of which, I was sure, would 
pose the most suspicious of deacons, I succeeded in insinuating my- 
self between a square, straight-haired fellow, and a dove-eyed sister, 
who was rocking her pretty figure to and fro with an air of partic- 
ular devotion. I commenced an acquaintance by ofiering her my 
honbonniere^ (the only time, Tom, that my liquorish tooth was ever 
pressed into the service of philosophy) and soon found that I could 
out-charm the exhortation. It was a mere experiment upon the 
sincerity of the flock, and without pretending by any means that 
it was a specimen of the whole, I give it to you as it occurred, and 
you may draw your own inference. We staid through several ad- 
dresses, but I looked in vain for the *' Macbriar" eloquence. There 
were one or two sensible, plain men among them, but those who 
suflTered themselves to get excited, grew disconnected and extrava- 
gant,, and soon lost sight of both reason and logic. I became weary 
of it long before it was over, and as, principle aside, my friendship 
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for Job would not allow me to distress him by irreverence, I found 
the preservation of a grave perpendicular upon a rough board for 
three long hours a matter of doubtful edification. 

The next morning, after getting the proper instructions, we started 
on an excursion for the picturesque. The formation of this part of 
the State is very peculiar. The Lake Country, as it is called, is a 
large tract embracing the Cayuga, the Seneca, and one or two 
smaller lakes, lying several hundred feet below the general level. 
The whole section was once, undoubtedly, the bottom of an immense 
lake, whose barrier, on this side at least, was very bold and precipi- 
tous. The hypothesis is strengthened by the formation of the hills, 
and by the fact that all the streams pour over the high level into the 
valley as a natural basin. The last circumstance lets you at once 
into the secret of the singularly romantic character of the scenery. 
The country abounds with creeks, and their descent from the high- 
lands is accompanied with a constant developement of beauty. The 
declivity is not always immediate, and, in some instances, extends 
back for two or three miles from the plain ; but in every instance 
the stream is sufficiently violent to have worn deep into the earth, 
and the untouched and luxuriant vegetation of the banks, overhang- 
ing and shadowing the deep courses, adds exceedingly to the efiect. 
We selected one out of the many to which we were directed, to fol- 
low up to hs source. It was more like threading a cavern than pur- 
suing any matter of daylight. The water was comparatively low, 
and the rocky bed for a great part of the distance was passable on 
foot. We found, however, that cascades from ten to twenty feet in 
height were constantly occurring, and that there were basins to 
swim and slippery places to ascend — ^things which could not be 
done consistently with a taste for dry garments. We stripped our- 
selves therefore of our hats, shoes, and all unnecessary clothing, 
and depositing them in a cleft of the rock, commenced opr ascent, 
barefoot and bare-headed. We were well rewarded for our trouble. 
The course of the creek was shaded for almost the whole distance 
with trees leaning over and meeting above it, and the atmosphere, 
shut in from the winds, and scarcely affected by the sun, had the 
refreshing coolness of a grotto. Falls of water cannot be otherwise 
than beautiful, and among these there was a splendid variety — some 
falling with a clear leap like a sheet of glass, and some dashing 
down a broken declivity, and covering the pool below with a foam 
of dazzling whiteness. It was fine mineralizing, as you may sup- 
pose, among the exposed strata, and Job was irreligious enough to 
wish for his hammer. If the existence of Genii Liocorum had beea 
anything but poetry, he would have been annihilated on the spot. 
We returned a little more rapidly than we ascended by the "aid of 
an early accomplishment of mine which I found some difficulty in 
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teaching to Job-— seat-sliding. The descent upon a smooth school 
bench, however, was nothing to the velbciiy given by a slippery 
rock, polished by water, and we were sent into the deep basins with 
a violence which Job did not think, after the first experiment, at all 
worthy of repetition. Necessity and practice, however, reconcile us 
to all things, and we continued our way, swimming, sliding and 
walking, till we reached the opening. Our deposit was safe in the 
cleft, and we concluded our romance as all romance concludes in 
this working-day world — with a luncheon. 

We found many other beautiful spots about Ithaca, one particu- 
larly which I will mention because it is near the town, and you may 
not, with your indolent habits, be disposed to go far for the pictu- 
resque. It is called Fall Creek, and is in sight of the road to the 
lake. You will find it extremely beautiful. I will not inflict upon 
you descriptions of the remainder of our loiterings about this place, 
and with an injunction to you to put down Ithaca as one of the sec- 
tions of the West most worthy attention, I leave it. 

Upon sounding Job, I found that, like me, 'he cherished a tender 
recollection of the Canal, and we again turned our faces northward. 
We had made the passage of both lakes, and as there was no ex- ^* 
cuse but indolence for taking the boats, I consented, though most 
unwillingly, to suffer by the stage road which passes between them 
to Geneva. No incidents occur now-a-days in land travelling. We 
made the journey with the usual patience of those who travel for 
pleasure, and of course have a prerogative of getting angry at every 
thing which interferes with their intention, and without any occur- 
rence on the way to start a remark from Job, (except that the half- 
way town is called Ovid, upon which he made the expected classi- 
cal observation,) or a single passenger worth quizzing or talking to, 
we were set down once more at Geneva. 

The names throughout this region are, by the way, rather more 
classical than usual for a back-woods nomenclature. I cannot con- 
ceive, unless the naming of the towns was committed to a conven- 
tion of schoolmasters, how it should have happened that Ithaca, 
Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Aurora, and Bellona, should be the names of 
towns all adjacent to each other. Pray suggest it to Dr. Mitchell 
as a subject for an essay. 

The next day we were upon the Canal again, gliding on with its 
luxurious and imperceptible motion. Job's good humor and loqua- 
city increased with our advance, and once more I remitted my vow 
against future wanderings, and felt travelling to be a pleasure. We 
soon reached the " Embankment*' — one of the many evidences oft 
this cadal of the prodigious enterprise and perseverance of its pro- 
jector. It is a ridge two miles in length, and seventy or eighty feet 
nigh, built across £e valley of the Irondequoit creek. You cannot 
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reafize without seeing it, the immense labor it must have required* 
The views from the boat into the valley are like those from a 
chain of hills. The tops of the tallest trees are below you, and it is 
difficult to believe that you are passing over an elevation which has 
been raised by human industry. You will probably find no mention 
of it in Job's journal. He was so absorbed in the beauty of the 
valley through which the creek comes down, that he had no eye 
for artificial wonders. It was indeed a pass of uncommon loveliness 
— winding in among the hills in the way that tempts one's imagination 
to follow so irresistibly. Job sat in the cabin window repeating pas- 
sages from the Faithful Shepherdess, with an air which might have 
suited Perigot himself. They were not mal-apropos to the scenei 
as you know, and indeed the whole aspect of the place was like the 
description of Clorin's retreat : — 

" No way is trodden — all the verdant ^ass 
The ipring shot up stands yet unbniiaed here 
Of any foot ; only the dappled deer, 
Far from the feared sound of crooked horn, 
Dwells in this fastness." 

Job was scarce willing to go on without exploring it, but there 
was no trace of civilization in the neighborhood, and with every dis- 
position to be romantic, I have a propensity for food and lodging 
which has grown into a habit, and I felt compelled, however juncour- 
teously, to refuse him the indulgence. 

Ten miles beyond we entered upon the superb Aqueduct over the 
Genesee at Rochester. It is constructed to lead the canal across 
the river, a distance of about three hundred yards. The structure 
is magnificent. Eleven arches of solid stone sustain it, supported 
by butments and piers, based on the rocky bed of the river. The 
sensation of floating across a bridge so high above a broad and rapid 
stream is very singular. There is but one thing to qualify the ad- 
miration bestowed upon this splendid monument of enterprise. The 
outer path for foot passengers is left without a railing ; and, a^de 
from the ordinary insecurity of such a way, the whippletree to which 
the tow line is attached would endanger the life of a person passing 
in the opposite direction. The evil is too palpable, however, to re- 
main long without a remedy. 

Rochester, as you know, has sprung up like a mushroom. It is 
a singular phenomenon in civilization. Twelve years ago it was a 
wilderness broken only by the house and clearing of a single setder. 
Now it is, in appearance, a city. The streets are broad, with 
blocks of stone and brick buildings on each, side, and the bustle and 
whole .aspect of the place are that of a crowded metropolis. You 
would not believe its history if you were set down in the midst of it 
without preparation. Indeed, if it were not for the stumps of trees 
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>• still left standing in many placed beside the fine edifices, it would b^ 

>i difficult to believe it as it is. In walking about the streets, a bouse 

u was pointed out to us as the dwelling of the gentleman who founded 

^ the place and whose name was given to it. It was just evening 
and he was himself sitting in the door way — a hale, vigorous looking 
man, with a fine head, and no mark of advanced age except that his 
hair was white. There are probably few similar instances of splen- 
did accomplishment of design in the life-time of the author. It 
^ust be like a dream to him to look about and witness the changes 
that have taken place in the short period since he fixed upon it as a 
location for a settlement. We were told that he was considered the 
patriarch of the town, and universally beloved and respected. It is 
one of the few examples of an old age worth living for. 

The Falls of the Genesee are but a five minutes walk from the 
Hotel. They are naturally fine, but the spirit of the place is pro- 
faned, and the efiTect destroyed by the handicraft of that corn-grind- 
ing, sain-getting animal, man. There are innumerable mills, and all 
kinds of unpainted and ill-looking buildings about it, and the refuse 
boards of the saw mills fill every cleft, and line all around the edges 
of the natural basin. It is really a pity. The water pours over a 
broad, flat table of rock, a hundred feet without a break, and as the 
precipice is caverned away underneath, and the shelf projects far 
over, giving the sheet a fine relief of dark shadow, there is material 
for the finest efiect of the picturesque. The clatter of mills, how- 
ever, and the eternal vociferation of these western " half-horse- 
half-alligator" drivers, effectually distract the spectator, and the 
scene goes for nothing. Every body talks to you of the fine aque- 
duct, but you hear no mention of the Fall — a sufficient proof of 
general sympathy in my impression. 

We embarked again in the Packet-boat, and the next morning at 
day-break were at Lockport. This is the great wonder of the canal. 
The Mountain Ridge, which it is necessary to pass over at this 
place, is ascended by five double Locks of stone, constructed with 
the most finished and beautiful masonry. The Locks themselves 
are objects of curiosity, but the passage for the next three miles is 
through the heart of a solid rock 30 feet below the surface. It was 
a prodigious undertaking, and it stands an eternal and fitting monu- 
ment of the energy of its projector. There will need no other me- 
morial to keep the name of Clinton forever fresh and imperishable. 
In the coui;pe of the excavation, mineral specimens of uncommon 
brilliancy and size were taken from the limerock. You well remem- 
ber, of course, the splendid geode of crystals obtained here, now in 
the college cabinet. There is a small building by the Lock-house 
where we were told minerals were peddled, but the sun was not up. 
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and there was no living thing visibly except a squirrel ^^ of color" 
(the 6rst black one I had ever seen) hung up in a wooden cage oa 
the outside of the shop. We were obliged to proceed, therefore, to 
Job's great annoyance, without minerals. Our progress was in- 
creased here to a rate of six miles in the hour, (a velocity which cre- 
ates too much agitation for the safety of the canal where the banks 
are of earth) and we were soon out of the rocky pass. Job was tor- 
mented continually by the glimpses of crystals we got in passing, 
too far imbedded in the solid rock, however, to be extracted without 
too much labor, even if there were time. It is a drawback to the 
satisfaction of contemplating this noble work that so many lives were 
sacrificed in the explosions. No blame, we were told, attaches to 
the engineers. The workmen were principally Irish, and exposed 
themselves unnecessarily and in spite of constant warning. 

Our passag;e for the remainder of the day was for the most part 
through the natural, uncultivated wild. The peculiar solitude of the 
dark old forests is in singular contrast to the elegant arrangements of 
the packet and the luxurious ease with which you pass. The nu- 
merous birds look wild and astonished, and the voice of the driver 
echoes through the woods, as if it was the first sound that had ever 
broken the silence. One or two Indians glided out in the course of 
the day, like shadows of their race, and looked at us for a moment, 
and there was here and there, at long intervals, a settler's shanty, 
with ipingled groups of pigs and chickens and white headed children 
about the door. We caught sight of the mother in one or two in- 
stances — examples, as I tripd in vain to convince Job-— of " love in 
a cottage." Never did I see more disgusting specimens of hu- 
manity. Labor seems fitting for man. It ennobles his figure and 
gives bis face an expression of hardy and becoming manliness — ^but 
it degrades and brutalizes a woman ! I never yet saw a female who 
had been subjected to severe labor and poverty, whose person was 
not deformed and misshapen by it, and whose very features had not 
acquired a disgusting and unnatural expression. It is plamly a dic- 
tate of nature that it is not her sphere. 

At night it was found that the small cabin would not accommo- 
date all the ladies, and a green curtain was suspended in ours, 
dividing the room more equally. We drew for hammocks, and 
Job's was allotted him next the curtain. We went quietly to sleep, 
but before midnight there was an outcry on the other side of the bar- 
rier, and the captain was called in from the deck. The steward follow- 
ed with his lamp, and, on inquiry for the cause of the disturbance, a 
thin, cracked voice broke out fiercely from the invisible recess with 
a charge of intrusion against the gentleman in the upper hammock. 
Job lifted bis head in perfect astonishment. He njade no reply, butt 
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leaned on his e]bo\^ with the Barcelona tied over one eye, and his 
mouth wide open, looking from the captain to the curtain with an 
expression of ludicrous perplexity. The voice ceased after awhile, 
apparently more for want of breath than argument, and Job was 
called on for his justiBcation. He had nothing to say, and would 
undoubtedly have been expelled from the cabin if it had not occurred 
to me that the hammock was but five feet long and Job, by any 
measure seven. It was natural, therefore^ that in developing his 
voluminous person as he went to sleep, he should involuntarily in- 
trude his feet (small farms you know, Tom,) upon the next mattrass 
—and hence the alarm. A knowing laugh from the passengers de- 
cided the success of my defence, and with the departure of the lamp 
we again composed ourselves to our dreams. The trials of the 
night, however, were not over. Our invisible Xantippe was taken ill, 
and an old woman whose voice we recognized as one that had an- 
noyed us all the previous day, commenced with the endless succes- 
sion of unnecessary question and remark which is so particularly 
soothing to the nerves of the patient. There was a call presently 
for gin from the bar, and we began to cherish a faint hope of relief. 
The groans of the sick woman soon ceased, but the old lady who pro- 
bably was thoroughly waked and had no inclination for sleep, 
commenced a detail of the sicknesses of her grand-children which 
lasted till morning. Ob, Tom f such storied as I could tell you now 
of croup and cbolic, quinsy and cholera morbus ! I never realized 
before the full meaning of the Scotch word . " crooning" — ^the low, 
unvaried, everlasting monotony of an old beldame's disconnected 
garrulity. 

I arose with the first gray light, vexed and unrefreshed, and went 
upon deck. It was one of those perfectly pure, heavenly summer 
mornings which seem sometimes to compensate for the annoyances 
of a life-time. We were just entering the Tonewanda — a beautiful 
creek which takes the place of the canal for about twelve miles, and 
makes a pleasant change from the sameness of the passage. It is in 
a state of nature, the banks being untouched with the exception of 
the towpath, and the reeds and water flowers leaning away from the 
stream on the opposite side in all their wild, native luxuriance. The 
berries were ail in blossom, and the woods on each side were full of 
gay flowers of every color, and the profuse wealth of the June fo- 
liage lay in splendid masses on the trees, in every possible shade of 
its peculiar and untarnished green. You have no idea of the fresh- 
ness of the irregular beauty of a wilderness on an eye used to the 
modified forms of nature in an old country. There is such a prodi- 
gality of growth — such a splendid and reckless waste — such worlds 
of leaves and flowers and magnificent trees thrown away on a desert. 
It seems wrong to you that they should go on with their glorious changes 
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year after year, bearing and shedding, unadmired, such treasures of 
living and luxuriant beauty. Job was melancholy at the thought. 

The water of the Tonewanda is very clear, and, in the perfect, 
death-like stillness of the morning, realized the beautiful impression 
recorded in Lady Jane Grey's exquisite verse : 

" Inyieibly bright water ! so like air, 
On looking down I feared thou coold'st not bear 
My little bark, of all light barks most light, 
And looked again and drew me from the si^ht, 
And, hanging back, breathed each fresh gale aghast, 
And held the bench, not to go on so fast." 

The steersman pomted out to us, — what our unpractised eye 
would never have discovered, they are so much the color of the 
bottom, — the large grey pickerel lying perfectly still along the shal- 
low water. Job mercifully bought off the black cook, with a couple 
of shillings, from shooting at them, — a cruelty which had no possible 
object but amusement, as he could not stop to secure them. He 
was not so successful a few minutes after, when an eagle was dis- 
covered by one of the passengers perched on the topmost bough of 
a withered tree. He sat looking at us like a monarch till we were 
near enough to see the glitter of his eye. The cook came up with 
his gun, and as he kneU and levelled, the noble bird raised his wings 
majestically for flight. Job stood watching him with a breathless 
interest in his escape, and with my eye on the iSnger at the trigger, 
I threw him with a sudden push over the black rascal just as he 

Eulled, in the hope of disconcerting his fire. It was of no use. The 
ullet had sped. Job came down with his long arms on the other 
side of the negro without disturbing him, and the eagle lay strug- 
gling in the rushes of the morass. The steersman hauled the boat 
along the bank, and he was brought in by his ignoble murderer and 
thrown triumphantly upon the deck. He was a bald headed eagle, 
of immense size and power. He struggled fiercely for a few mo- 
ments, and resisted every attempt to tie him ; but he soon grew 
weak, and settling on his breast with his wings spread out beside 
him, he threw back his head proudly, and fixing his eye on the 
cook, seemed to have determined to die resolutely. It was more 
like the death of a warrior than an irrational creature. For ten or 
fifteen minutes he kept his head with visible difficulty in the same 
lofty position, with his look fixed steadily upon the negro, though 
the blood was oozing constantly from beneath his plumage, and the 
occasional quiver of his breast showed that he was suffering severe 
pain. The passengers had all gathered round him, but nothing 
could divert his gaze. Presently his neck relaxed, the membranous 
film crept over his eye, and after a vain struggle to bear up against 
his weakness and recover his ^position, his head dropped upon his 
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bosom. He lay a moment, and the negro rudely kicked him aside. 

It roused the dying monarch to a last effort. He half rose to his 

^ feet, shook his broad wings feebly, and lifting his head again with a 

' convulsive effort to its fullest height, he looked round with a glance 

of inexpressible fierceness and fell dead. If he had been the hero 

of a hundred battles he could not have died more nobly. Job was 

quite affected. He refused the cook his fee with great indignation 

when he arrived at Bufialo. But adieu, Tom. I shall write you 

next from Niagara. ^r 

° Yours ever, 

Horace. 



rO ▲ SISTER ABOUT TO EMBARK ON A MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 

O 8I8TER ! sister ! hath the memory 

Of other years, no power upon thy soul, 

That thus, with tearless eye, thou leavest me — 

And an unfaltering voice — to come no more. 

Hast thou forgot, friend of my hotter days ! 

Hast thou forgot the early, innocent joys 

Of our remotest childhood ; when our lives 

Were linked in one, and our young hearts hloomed out 

Like violet hells upon the self same stem, 

Pouring the dewy odors of life's spring 

Into each other's bosom — all the bright 

And sorrowless thoughts of a confiding love, 

And intermingled vows, and blossoming hopes 

Of future good, and infant dreams of bliss, 

Budding and breathing sunnily about them, 

As crimson-spotted cups in spring time hang 

On all the delicate fibres of the vine ? 

And where, oh ! where are the unnumbered vows 
We made, my sister, at the twilight fall, 
A thousand times, and the still starry hours 
Of the dew glistening eve — ^in many a walk 
By the green borders of our native stream, 
And in the chequered shade of these old oaks — 
The moonlight silvering o'er each mossy trunk, 
And every bough, as an Eolian harp, 
Full of the solemn chant of the low breeee ? 
Thou hast forgotten this ?— -and standeat here, 
Thy hand in mine, and hearest even now, 
The rustling wood, the stir of falling leaves, 
And hark ! — ^the &r off murmur of the brook ! 

Nay, do not weep, my sister !— do not speak- 
Now know 1, by the tone, and by the eye 
VOL. L — ^NO. Ill, 28 
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Of tsnderneBfl, with many tears bedimmedy 
Thou hast remembered all. Thou measm'est well 
The work that is before thee, and the joys 
That are behind. Now, be the past forgrot — 
The youthful love, the hearth light and the home, 
Songi dance, and story, and the tows — the tows 
That we change not, and part not unto death- 
Yea, all the spirits of departed bliss, 
That even now, like spirits of the dead, 
Seen dimly in the living mourner's dreams. 
And trilling, ever and anon, the notes 
Long loved of old — oh ! hear them, heed them not. 
Press on ! for like the fairies of the tale. 
That mocked unseen the tempted traveller, 
With power alone o'er those that gave them ear, 
They would but turn thee from thy high resolve. 
Then look not back ! Oh ! triumph in the strength 
Of an exalted purpose ! Eagle like, 
Press sunward on. Thou shalt not be alone. 
Have but an eye on God, as surely God 

Will have an eye on thee— press on ! press on ! 
Bangor, 
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Traits op Travel. By the author of High-ways and By-ways, 
Boston : Wells and Lilly. 1829. 

The Last of the Plantagenets. New York : J. d& J. Harper. 

A Selection from the Miscellaneous Writings of the late 
Isaac Harbt ; to which is prefixed a Memoir. By Abraham Moise^ 
Charleston : James S. Burges. 

OuRiKA. A Taie from- the French. Boston : Carter do Hendee. 
Poem, pronounced before the PhiUrmenian Society, By Albert G, 
Oreene, Providence : Smith and Parmenter. 1829. 

We have grouped together the titles of some of the new books 
upon our table more for the sake of recording their appearance, than 
for a review. The first two are English productions, and we feel, 
naturally, less compunction in passing them lightly over. The litera^ 
ture of our own country deserves every attention from us, and we 
unwillingly consent to let it pass with the slight 'notice to which we 
are, sometimes, hy a press of matter, compelled. 

* Traits of Travel ' hy Mr. Grattan, is, we think, inferior to his 
former works of the same description, High-ways and By-way&. 
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There are two or three out of the twenty or thirty tales in it which 
are capital. The rest, however, are scraps of iDdifierent stofy telling 
evidently brought in to eke out the necessary two volumes. Mri 
Grattan seems to have written with a conviction of the scarcity of 
reasonable and agreeable topics, and the necessity of hunting out 
material from the most unfrequented and eccentric paths of imagina'- 
tion. His tales are not only out-of-the way, and oi\en unnatural in 
their conception, but the principles they illustrate are designedly and 
invariably in opposition to the usual courses. The object of most 
writers of fiction is to embellish and exaggerate — his is to undeceive^ 
and strip even truth of her necessary covering. His anticipations are 
all unreal, his romance is always rudely dissipated, his faith in virtue 
and all good and beautiful traits of nature and mankind is destroyed. 
He finds nothing as he expected to find it — nothing as it is repre- 
sented in books or descriptions. Either he abuses the world to be 
original, or he has a singular incapacity for looking upon its bright 
side. The most highly wrought story is that of the 'Maison de Scatte,* 
a private mad house, in which the most harrowing cruelties were 
practised. One of the patients is a beautiful female, the younger 
daughter of a French family of rank, who is committed to the doctor 
for the cure of an illness brought on by .opposition to a passion for a 
young Englishman who is devotedly attached to her. By*the contri- 
vance of his enemies he also is brought accidentally to this same house, 
where it was wejl known he would be treated with extreme cruelty* 
At the time of his arrival, the lady is suflfering personal punishment 
from a scoundrel who is associated in the government of the house, 
and who is infuriated against her for resisting his dishonorable ad- 
vances. The following passages will give some idea of the manner 
in which the story is told. 

" The yonns Englishinan had Buddenlj tamed out of one of the side walks, 
leading from the garden-house, close to that win^ of the main building where the 
yellow doctor, or devU, had entered. He held high langut^e with his fl-ier i, and 
evidently expostulated in fluent French, although I could distinguish oni> the 
acute Englisn accent of what he uttered, but not the import of his words. Bat a 
keener ear, and one more accustomed to the tones of his sonorous voice was close 
by, to catch enough of the beloved sound, whose faintest whisperings could vi- 
brate through her neart. Just as the Englishman passed under one of the closed 
windows, the Venetian blinds of which could only exclude his person, but not the 
•peaking evidence of his identit^i from the dear object within, a scream, far dif- 
nrent from what had, earlier in the evening, thrilled through me, burst ftom the 
closed window. I never heard so awful a sound of joy. It came deadened through 
the glass and the slight woodwork of the blinds, with a hushed, yet piercing tone. 
It made me thrill with mixed sensations of surprise and anxiety, for I at once re- 
cognized the voice for that which had before spoken its &gony from the bars of the 
girden-house, and I only knew from it that the poor su^rer had been removed 
om that horrid place." ^ 
^ And again iha voice did come ; but no longer in a stifled scream, as at first. 
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" * Edward, Edward ! I hear 7011, though I see yon not } I know yon are tliere 
— Oh, come, come quickly up — fly to my help ! — the wretch ie dragging me from 
the window !* A suppressed and smothered utterance of sounds was next heard : hut 
the lover required no more. With an agile bound he rudied into the low portal, 
and all the observers of the scene were in a moment on the spot. The doetorit 
Michel, and two other servants, darted past me, and the Englishman's companion 
followed them into the house. I hurried with the others up the stairs, and Uiongh 
but partially enabled to understand the relative situation of the two principal 
actors in this touching scene, I had no hesitation as to the side in which my sym- 
pathies were to enlist. 

'* When I reached the landing-place, which terminated the ten or a dozen siept 
of the narrow stairs, I saw a low door, at the right hand, Ijring open, and the 
clamor frora the little room it led to directed my steps. The scene within was of 
- most painful confhsion. The chief doctor, with the dandy, the servants, and the 
" friend" of the Englishman, were forcing the latter from the embrace of hit 
long-sought mistress. The sallow doctor, and a coarse-looking woman were drag- 

finff the beauteous girl from her lover's closely strained arms. Although they 
oth struggled against their assailants', with force that would have been superna- 
tural had not love braced the sinews of both, they seemed to have no look, no 
word but for each other. The most impassioned rourmurings of rapture cune 
through a din of threats and imprecations, like the hum of flower-enamored bees 
in the tumult of a thunder-storm !" 

" As soon as we were again beneath the window of the fatal chamber, and that 
the young man's voice rose up unobstructed to mingle with her own, the hapless 
girl, roused to a state of despair and frenzy, made some more powerfiil efforts to 
escape from the fiends who held her. and rushed towards the casement from their 
insufficient hold. This I conjectured, from the frightful evidence that instantly 
presented itself. A sudden crashing of the glass of the window, and the crackling 
of the light woodwork of the blind, told of her desperate attempt at escape ; and, 
in a moment, one of her snow-white and beautifully formed arms was thrust through 
the aperture, lacerated and bleeding from her shoulder to her fingers* points. The 
blood streanfed from it as though some main artery had been severed, and the 
crimson stains trickled down the green blinds, and dripped upon the gravelled 
walk. Nothing could be more appalling than the appearance 01 that arm, waving 
to and fro in its sanguined torture, while the choked shrieks tl^t accompanied the 
movement bore no tone of physical suffering. 

'< An exclamation of horror burst from wl the beholders of this sad sight. It 
was too much for even the hardened nerves and hearts of the fien» menials: but 
never shall I forget the anguished groans uttered by the young Englishman ; his 
struggles were Herculean, to elude the sinewy gripe of his four or five assailants. 
He Had but two helping hands to aid his own exertions, and they were insufficient 
for a time to cope with the odds against them. We were all hurried together, 
those who dragged and those who resisted, in the direction of the garden-house, 
the lovely arm still waving through the window-blind, until the white streaks 
which the stream lefl at first uncovered, became gradually dved with red, and a 
bloody badge of suffering was alone to be distingmshed." vol. i. pp. 74----77. 

'' The Last of the Plantagenets** is a novel written in a quaint, old 

feshioned way, upon the common pretence of being an ancient mana- 

script. It is a story of some interest without any remarkable scenes 

or very splendid passages. We scarce know what to say of it, as 

there is nothing which we can abuse downright, and nothing which 

we can particularly praise. The following description of Richard 

the Third, the father of the hero, is new to us. His legitimate son, 

by a private marriage, is introduced to him for the first time in his 

tent before the battle of Bos worth Field. 

*' Great was mv disorder at being thus lefl aloill with so noble and exalted a 
personage ; yet do I not speak of his greatness of rank only, but also of his goodly 
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fbnn and conrtemiB manner ; for that record of him is all ontme, which was writ- 
ten what time the Red Rose prevailed over the White, declaring that Richard 
was fearful to look upon. He was not, in truth, as one hath of late full slander- 
ously described him, *' fittle of stature, ill-featared of limbs, crookbacked, his left 
shoulder much higher than his right, and hard'favored of visage ;-— none of these 
was he : for though his person were not of the tallest, it was well up to the middle 
stature of men ; and albeit one of his shoulders might be somewhat higher than 
its fellow, yet he had a shrewd eye who did discover it, and a passing malicious 
wit who reported it to be a ffreat deformity. As for his face, in good sooth it had 
none evil expression in it ; tnough it was marked with much serious anxiety, and 
was pale and discolored from weariness and an a^tated mind, which scared his 
brier slumbers with fearful dreams, and ffave occasion to his enemies to say that he 
was haunted by a guilty conscience, fi^vertheless, his step and demeanor were 
full of pomp and royalty ; so that it wanted not for any one to say even unto me, 
though but a simple cloister-bred youth, " that is the King !" since all men might 
well perceive that he could be of nothing less than the blood-royal, or the wearer 
of a crown. His habit was the close dress of red velvet which he wore under hie 
armor, surmounted by a blue velvet robe lined with fair ermines, and choicely 
embroidered with the letter of his name in gold. The blue Garter of England 
embraced his knee, and the enamelled George thereof, hun^ to an azure scarf 
round his neck ; while upon his head he wore a chapeau of red velvet and ermine, 
which threw his rich and full brown hair back upon his shoulders." p. 39—41. 

In the "Life and Writings of Isaac Harby" there is much to make 
us lament that he was not more known to us while living. The dif- 
ferent materials of which the book is composed evince a great deal of 
desultory talent, and a vigorous and discriminating mind. It is a 
volume of much interest, and we recommend to all lovers of nervous 
criticism and a strong, healthy style of composition. 

" Ourika " is a brief story of a negress who was presented by 
her purchaser to^a lady of rank in France, and by her educated. The 
natural consequences of such misplaced kindness are told with much 
grace and simplicity. In the introduction is inserted an extract from 
the Memoirs of Madame de Genhs, which expresses a fair opinion of 
the work. " There is true genius in the conception, and in the paint* 
ing, which is traced in a manner equally charming and simple — a 
genius which could only reside in a mind of purity ; and the develope- 
ment is made with so much truth, that even those who may not per- 
ceive all its beauties, cannot fail to read it with deep interest." 

Mr. Greene's " Poem before the Pkilermenian Society" is a chaste, 
scholar-like production. His measure has a harmony and correctness 
of rhythm which is rare among our young poets. We hope he will 
give us an opportunity to criticise him more at length hereafter. His 
talent is worth cultivating. 

We have received Mr. Paulding's " Tales of the Good Woman," 
but defer a notice of it till we can do it more elaborately. In the 
meantime we can assure our readers that it is like everything else of 
its author's, delightful. 
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Ladies* Magazine, — This periodical, established by Mrs* Hale, and 
already so extensiv^ely known, continues to be sustained with singular 
interest. It is not a little remarkable that a lady, devoted till within 
a short time to domestic life in a secluded part of the country, should 
enter so familiarly into the difficult duties of her present employment^ 
and display as she has done^ a most skilful tact as well as a chastened 
and vigorous talent. It is a tacit appeal to the pride of the sex, and 
we should do injustice to its generous impulses if we did not believe 
that it would call forth the substantial encouragement she so weH 
merits. 
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The state of Europe does not seem, at three buodred and sev^ity-eiffbt.- l^e greater 

present, to be preg^nani with any great events number were Prussians and Germans. EIii^ 

to affect its tranquillity, except that the storm land, France, Russia and Naples famisbed 

of war still hovers over its eastern borders, only one each. Holland, two; Sweden, 

There is no prospect of peace between the thirteen 3 Bavaria, twelve ; Denmark, seven ^ 

Russians and the Turks. But preparations Saxony, twenty-one ; Germany, forty-three $ 

are making to renew the contest with all the Prussia, ninety -five ; the City of Benin, 

force and rage of the past year. Several hundred and seventy-two. 

European powers are desirous of having -— ~ 

peace between those two nations ; but ap- Advantages ei^oyed by the Saeamt 

pearances indicate a determination in the Franct, — ** The naturalists and other sci 

Emperor of Russia to continue the war. If tific men of Paris have great advantages over 

he aoes, the present year will hereafler be those of London, llie French government 

marked ns an era of blood \ for the fierce devotes a lai^ ^m annually, to the support 

Mahomcdau will oppose a powerful force to of scientific and literary institutions in the 

defend his capital and his territory. Metropolis. Public lectares on evei^ subject 

There appears to be a perfect acquiescence may to attended gratis ; the most comxMete 

in the late measure of the British ministry and museums are of thc«easiest access, xlie 

parliament, in favor of the Catholics. The social meetings at the houses of distmgiudied 

opposition was warm and obstinate, while individuals, or of public bodies, such for ex- 

the question was pending. But now that it ample as those of the Baron Cuvier, the B»- 

is decided, tlie opponents .of the plan, like ron Ferussac, the Athenaeum, the Institnte, 

loyal subjects, are disposed to submit ingood &c. are very frequent; and the inlercoime 

temper. A catholic Duke and several Earls, at such meetings is of real use to Uteraiy men, 

who were before excluded, have taken scats because difference of worldly drcumslancet 

in the House of Lords. enters into them for verr little or nothing. It 

Portii^, at the last dates, continued in a is not to be wondered^ therefore, thai with 

state orgreat ferment. There have been superior native vivacity and acuteness, and 

fierce disputes between the friends of Don Mi- all tliesa opportunities, the French phuoM^ 

guel and the libera] party. That prince ap- phcrs should be the first in the worid.'^ 

pears to be not only a bigot and a aespot, but The inhabitants of the northern provinces of 

unfeeling and cruel. Many of his opposers France are said to be by nature, soperior to 

have been imprisoned, and many destroyed, either the English or German; bat by edacn- 

The English have appointed a new minister to tion, the influence of government and relincn, 

that country, with a nope to produce a more they generally appear inferior to them. Tliii 

tranquil state of thin^ — but Miguel is too natural superiority is owing, no doobi, to the 

arbitrary and too obstinate to give up his own climate, which is temperate. If the advnn- 

views to others. Nothing but a superior tages of education for these people were as 

force will restrain him. great as in England or Scotland, they woold 

probably, be superior as men. 

A great Congress of Philosophers was held — — 

at ^riin, September 1828. — A. Van Hum- The London Magazine for April contains n 

boldt presidea. The learned president made biographical notice of Rev. Dr. Chahneis of 

an address, which was much applauded. Scotland. This sketch of the charaeler of 

Several other papers and memoirs were read, this celebrated divine was prepared in con- 

The memben or this meetbg amounted to sequence of Ins able and eloqpent spsech in 
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&vor of Uie CatboliGfl. It appears to have 
been written by aae intimately acquainted 
witb him— and it gives a tomewhat different 
character of the man from that drawn by some 
of his admirers. He was always a cheerful 
christian, fond of social intercourse. He was 
never sceptical or dissolute, and never could 
give entire satisfaction to " g|ossiping malig- 
nants/' (as he called a certain class of peo- 
ple,) who think it necessary a man mast ac- 
knowledge that he was once an infidel and a 
demon, before he can be a saint. 

Mr. Canning went in company ^ith Mr. 
WUber/oretf to hear Chalmers, soon after he 
came to London : and when the preacher 
began, he was evidently dissatisfied with 
him — ** This will never do," he said to Wil- 
berforce, in a low voice. But as the preacher 
proceeded and grew warm and eloquent, 
Canning observed, '*the Tartan beais us 5 
we have no such preachmg in London." 

The Southern Review, No. Vl., was pub- 
lished in May. Many works noticed, had been 
reviewed in the American Quarterly and the 
North American ; as Franklin's Narrative, 
Memoirs of Dr. ran-, The Disowned, Wil- 
helm Meister. It contains an able article on 
the unconstitutionality of the sedition law of 
1798. The writer contends, that Congress 
cannot justly Jegislato at all. on the public 
press^ as it b expressly foibidaen, by the con- 
stitution, from makino^ any laws restraining 
the fi«edom of speech ana of the press. In 
the opinion of the writer, any regulation what- 
ever would prove a restraint. He thinks the 
State Courts have sufficient authority on the 
subject of Ube)s. 

No. X. of the American Quarteriy Re- 
view was published the first of the present 
month. It does not contain so great a va- 
riety as some preceding numbers ; but the 
hand of a master is very visible in some of 
the articles. These are, " Discoveries in Cen- 
tral Africa," which give an account of the 
knowledge of this quarter of the world from 
the eariiest times,—" Milton's FamiKar Let- 
ters," a rich morceau — " Astronomy of La- 
place f noticing advances on the subject of 
celestial mechanics made since the time of 
Sir I. Newton ; an elaborate article — " Flint's 
Geography and Histor^r of the Western 

States :" quito interestinir '* Chancery 

Law 5" learned, no doubt—" Home Tooke ;" 
ironical and severe — ^"History of Pennsyl- 
yaniaj'' not of much interest to the people of 
New-Cndand — ** Hosack's Life of Governor 
Clinton ;" an mtoresting book — " Female Bi- 
ography :" good for the ladies ; some excel- 
lent examples of piety, learning and domes- 
tic virtue—" Geography of Russia, from M. 
Bnrn." 



Monthly Review, "to be one of the best 
novels of the present day." — " The scenes 
and characters described have a freshness 
and variety uncommonly interesting. I'he 
writer leads his readers into highways, which 
have noi been often trodden, and among a 
people gay and deep-heartea, but not Iwp- 
py,'' i. e. the IrtMh. 

Encyclopadia Amtricana, The first vol- 
ume of this very valuable work will be pub- 
lished, by Carey, Lea & Carey, of Philadel- 
pbia, in the following month of July. Tlie 
whole work will comprise twelve large vol- 
umes octavo, and a volume be puolished 
every three months. The price is 5^,50 for 
a volume. It is confidently expected to be 
both a learned and popular work. It will su- 
persede, in a great measure, the necessity of 
the more voluminous Encyclopoedia. 

Books lately published in London: — EIc- 
clesiastical Annals ; Divine Origin of Chris- 
tianity, deduced from evidences not founded 
in the authenticity of the Scriptures ; Cal- 
vinism and Armmianism compared, or the 
doctrines held by the members of the Church 
of England and of the early Dutch Armi- 
nians ; History of the Transmissipn of an- 
cient Books ; Life and Opinions of Wick- 
liflTe: History of Entliusiasm; Sermons on 
the Character and Conduct of the Apostles ; 
The Veracity of die Gospels and Acts, ar- 
gued from undesigned coincidences 5 Con- 
siderations on Miracles; Philosophical Evi- 
dence of Christianity, or the credibility ol 
revelation fit>m its agreement with facts in 
nature ; The Comforts of Old Age ; History 
of the Vaudots, and of their Return to their 
Valley in 1G89: Opinions and Writings of 
Justin Martyr J Life of Archbishop Cranmer; 
Life of Archbishop Laud, and of his Times ; 
Christianity a proffressive scheme 5 The 
Leading Principles of Christianity; Ser- 
mons on the Lives of the First PromuJgators 
of Christianity ; Sermons by the most emi- 
nent modern Divines of Germany; Dis- 
courses on the state of the Protestant Reli- 
gion in Germany ; Testimonies of the Sepa- 
rate Existence of the Soul, in a state of con- 
sciousness, between death and the resurrec- 
tion; 'i'he Last Hours of Eminent Chris- 
tians; Key to the Old Testament, by R. 
Gray, a new edition revised ; Epistle to the 
Romans, with a Paraphrase and Notes; On 
the Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul 
and t>ther parts of the New Testament; 
Caiu, the Wanderer, and other Poems ; The 
Boy's Own Book, a fascinating and valuable 
volume ; The Sectarian, or the Church and 
the Meeting-house ^ Sailors and Saints ; The 
Hope of Immortality, a poem ; lyErbine, a 
novel of the De Vere class. 



" 7%c CoOmm* ,■" or a second series of An article in the last London Quarteriy 
the Muofter i^valsy i« said, by the London Review, " On the Stote and Prospecte of 
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the Goantiy." (Exiglancl,| ie said to rive a sued. Copies of Sonday papen are stated 

just view of the political, social ana fiscal at 110,000 weekly. In (he wnole kin^om of 

concerns of that nation. The wants and G. Britain, it is estimated that 500.000 copies 

complaints of the {>eople are great, taxes of newspapers weeklv are issuea ; and the 

are high, business is dull, and many are census gives 25,000,000 of inhabitants. The 

without employment, and their suflerings are daily average of papers is about IS/XNX 

severe. — There is a call for some great ef- One Sunday paper has 22,000 copies weekly, 

fort on the part of government, to quiet and and is taken chiefly by the lower classes of 

relieve the poor. pe<^le. Of the Atlas, a new and very lai^g;e 

— pap^; 20,000 copies were sold on'22d of 

A dissertation has been lately published by March. It contained the debates in Paiiia- 

a German, on the authenticity of the letters ment on the Cath<^ic question. 

in the Maccabeea, which purport to have 

passed between Areus and Archon, or chief Bookt recently ptM.i$hed in C^ Vmied 

ruler of Sparta. These letters are also quot- Biates. — ^Tales of a Good Woman ; puUisfa- 

ed by Josepbus, the celebrated Jewish his- ed in New York, and ascribed to Paulding — 

torian. A Year in Spain, by a young Americaa ; 

published by Hilliard, Gray & Co. of 



According to M. Champollion Jr. there ton — The Irose Works of Sir Walter Scott; 

are on the walls of the palace at Thebes published by Wells &> Lilly» of Boston — 

some bas-reliefs, which prove that Sheschouk, An additional volume of Sermons, by tbe 

an E^ptian king, was the conqueror of Ju- late Rev. J. S. Bnckminstcr j published by 

dea, m the reign of Rehoboam, about 970 Carter & Hendee — Specimens of American 

years before the Christian era. Poetry, with critical and biograt^ical nod- 

— ces ; published by Goodrich 6c Co. — A Wew 

Sue young Africans, from the most distant of the Constitution of the United States; by 
parts of Ethiopia, have lately arrived in W. Rawle ; second edition ; published in 
France, to be educated and made familiar Philadelphia — A Memoir of the life of the 
with the learning, the sciences, and the civili- late Governor Clinton, by Dr. Hosack ; poh- 
zation of Europe. The education of seven lisbed in New York — ^Tne Last of the Plan- 
Egyptian youth, who have been some time tagenets — Histoir of Free Masomy — ^He- 
' studying in Paris, is proceeding very satis- moirs of the Liie, Character, and Writii^ 
factorily. * of John Mason Good, M.D., a valuable and 

— — > interesting work: published by Crocker & 

CambridgreViaivernly. — After about sixteen Brewster — Female Biography, or Memoin 



months vacancy in the presidency of this an- of Illustrious Women of all ases and 

cient Seminary, the Hon. JosiuxA Qutncy has tries i puUisbed in Philadelpoia, fix>m the 

been placed in the presidential chair, to the Lonaon edition — ^The History of Massacbu- 

eeneral approbation of the public, and of the setts, from 1790 to 1820 ; oy Alden Brad- 

niends of Harvard. A new professorship ford; published by Eastbum, Boston, 

also has been established, in consequence of — ^ 

a donation of Hon. Nathan Dane of Bev- At the Session of the General Court of 

erly, of ;gf 10,000. Judge Story is elected for Massachusetts, in May and June, no venr 

the place, with the title of "professor of COD- important measures nave been adopted, 

stitutional, commercial, and equity law.'' This is, usually, a short session, and a great 

portion of business proposed is postponed to 

It is stated in the last Westminster Review, the winter session. A State tax of $75,000 

that there are seven daily morning papers, was authorized ; which seemed to be nece«- 

and six daily evening papers published in sary to keep up the 'credit of the Comm<»- 

London. The number of copies of the mom- wealth. The subject of a Rail Road from 

ing papers is 28,000 ; whicn is about 5,000 Boston to Connecticut River, was refeired lo 

more tnan there were seven years ago. Of the next session, 
daily evening papers, about llfiOO are ia- 
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THE CHARAGTEK OF GOETHE. 

Memoirs of Goethe, written by himself. J. &, J. Hwrper, N. York. 

Continued from page 186. 

The same trait which has been remarked as distinguishing the other 
works of Goethe, strongly marks his autobiography. We refer to the 
unconscious simplicity, and almost carelessness, with which he ex- 
presses the most original and striking sentiments. In the works of 
ordinary writers there is a visible preparation for the fine passages. 
The style alters, and the language of the particular period which is in- 
tended to be forcible is inflated to a corresponding dignity. But our 
author's style, like that of every other master, becomes simpler as the 
meaning deepens. You might not detect it if you read carelessly. It 
is like a rare essence which escapes the organs of the rude, or the feat 
of a juggler which deceives you by its apparent ease. You go back 
and linger upon his pages, and wonder that their beauty or their power 
could have been hidden in such simple drapery. The artifice, 
£>r it is such, succeeds perfectly. The effect is proportioned to 
the surprise, and to the degree in which the imagination is left to 
amplify and supply. There is a beautiful instance of this in Goethe's 
history of his attainments. Speaking of his drawings, he says, '' It 
was not so much the subjects delineated by my unskilful pencil that I 
saw in these productions, as the gay imagery that floated in my imagi- 
nation while I was thus employed. I attached to every tree, leaf and 
plant, the remembrance of one of my short moments of felicity. Thus 
my portfolio became my most valued journal, and these rude sketches^ 
embellished by my recollections, have always possessed so lively kn 
interest in my sight, that I have never been able to determine on sa. 
crificing them. Even now, I confess^ this sacrifice would be beyo&d my 
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strength." Who that reads this heautiful passage does not feel that it 
contains within its brief limits the whole theory of circumstantial at- 
tachments ? Who that has sketched a landscape, or painted a flower^ 
or mused pleasantly over a book, and afterwards loved them, he scarce 
knew why, does not feel that 4:his tells the secret — that it was not the 
value of the sketch, or the flower, or the book — ^not, as he may per- 
haps have feared, because it was his own work, and therefore a selfisb 
affection, but because it recals to him a thousand invisible associa- 
tions — because the crowd of musing thoughts that floated with golden 
wings about him during that silent employment are all linked with it — 
because there is not a marked passage, or a trace of his pencil, that 
does not call up a spirit with a familiar face, and bring back to him, 
in all their light and beauty, the vanishing dreams that without it 
would have passed away forever? 

But if this is true of the objects of idle amusement, how much more 
forcible ifl its application to poetry. Let him who has found pleasure 
in it answer. If he has followed it from a worthy love, not of the -re- 
ward it brings, though even that has a color of nobleness, but of its 
own high ravishment — if he has forgotten in its flow the circumstan- 
tial world about him, and become, without one material association, an 
inhabitant of a pure ideal universe — if he has never numbered the 
measures of his verse by the silver it will win, or fettered and changed 
its high courses for the good will of criticism — if, however humble 
in other things, he considers his gifl of poetry as something apart froni 
the popular breath, and not dependent upon it for its life or its value — 
then will he treasure up even a fragment, or the faintest outline of a 
conception, and feel, like the enthusiastic and true-hearted Goethe, 
that its ** sacrifice would be beyond his strength." We have seen this 
attachment to their own productions recorded in the lives of poets as 
weakness and egotism. Even the liberal D'Israeli speaks with a diffi- 
cult forbearance of Shenstone's regret that his familiar letters had 
been destroyed by a friend. " I would have given," saysjthis amiable 
poet, '^ more for the letters than is allowable for me to mention with 
decency. They are the history of my mind for these twenty years 
past." Nothing was ever more unjust than the name of egotism given 
to feelings like these. 

The 'hours spent by men of such minds in production, while they 
are sacred from outward intrusion, are open to the whole circle of the 
affections. The mind without them would be like the light of heaven 
without its heat. They mingle their warm and glowing colors with 
the clear tracery and transparent work of fancy, and the whole history 
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of the heart, like the heroic deeds of olden time wrought gorgeoofily 
upon their rich tapestries, is woven into the intellectual (fabric. 
Their holiest and best moments are therefore visibly recorded. The 
heart has been laid open and copied like a book, and the feelings to 
which we cling in death, and which we cherish, living, like a vestal fire, 
are inwrought and storied in poetry. It is the world to which the 
poet has fled from everything which troubled his peace. He has been 
slighted by the proud, or neglected by his friend, or hurt by the 
severity of the unfeeling, and in poetry he has forgiven and forgot- 
ten them. He has been depressed by the many nameless and unac* 
countable influences that settle so heavily and without warning upon 
the spirit, and poetry has lifled and dispersed them. He is indebted 
to it for his daily cheerfulness — ^nay — for his very endurance of life. 
How should he throw aside its sybilline leaves because a blind world 
cannot see their mystic meaning? 

Throughout this delightful book there are traces of liberality in 
judging of the works of others — a freedom from the disposition to 
criticise, which are no less evidences of the author's goodness of heart 
than of elevation of genius. He says in one place, " It is a most for- 
tunate thing for the young when they can defend themselves from the 
spirit of criticism, and yield up their minds to the impression of the 
beautiful and excellent without troubling themselves to discover and 
separate the accompanying dross." And again of Shakspeare, " I 
was the first to comprehend his genius with the liveliest enthusiasm, 
and my friends caught the contagion which lifted me above myself. 
All we wished for at the time was to enjoy him at our ease, and yield 
ourselves up to his fascination. We could not bear to scrutinize the 
talents of the man who afibrded us so much pleasure, or to look for his 
defects. We took pleasure in greeting him with unbounded admira^ 
tion." What a beautiful trait is this of intellectual greatness ! How 
few there are who are thus willing to be pleased and to render to 
genius an unqualified and generous admiration. Who is there besides 
Goethe, who would not have takien so fair an opportunity to shew 
critical knowledge — who would not have found fault with the noble 
bard, and coldly analized the magnificent light of his mind, instead of 
dwelling on its influence, and opening his heart to it before the world 
for the entrance of its delightful offices. The carping, complaining 
spirit of criticism is at a fsLr remove from such magnanimity.^ It ia not 
the result of a healthful, clear vision. It is not the language of feelings 
willing to be wrought upon, or a fancy free to listen implicitly to the 
" Toiee of the charmer.'' It is the jaundiced eye, and the dull ear, and a 
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taste embittered and perverted, that can see and hear the beanty and 
harmony of genius, and not be ravished sometimes from the profes- 
sional coldness. Not that we are advocates for indiscriminate praise. 
Goethe himself has criticised Shakspeare, and let him who would 
see a just and splendid criticism read his analysis of the character of 
Hamlet. He dwells upon its beauties, not its blemishes. He de- 
scends, like others, into the mine of poetical invention, but it is for its 
gems. The common earth and the baser minerals in which they are 
imbedded are thrown by and forgotten, not spread out and dwelt upon^ 
and the fair crystals are separated, and held up exultingly to the light, 
that others may see and admire their perfection. This is the natural 
and true use of criticism. The abusive and sarcastic temper which 
has prevailed in the last age of reviewing was of a peculiar school, 
whose masters were embittered and unsuccessful authors — ^men who 
had talent to be severe upon what they had not genius to equal, and 
who, after walking in a vain competition with superior minds the 
scenes of the poetical drama, had come out with a bitter envy, to be- 
tray its secrets and destroy the pleasant illusion of its admirers. 
We are glad that this temper is passing away. We rejoice that, on 
this side the water at least, criticism must be fair and dignified not to 
meet with silent contempt. It b^ins well in a country whose pride 
is its clear-seeing and unprejudiced judgment, and we are proud when 
we remember that Wordsworth, and Shelley and Keats, had their first 
fuH harvest of fame with us. Even Byron preferred his American rep- 
utation, and Mrs. Hemans looks to our land for her fairest portion ; 
and at this moment, Coleridge, and Southey, and the subject of our 
present remark, have a far more undivided and generous appreciation 
here than in England. It is natural that it should be so. We have 
no personal, no political animosities with them. They stand on their 
mere, abstract, literary merit. Their books are read with enthusiasm 
because they are true to the great universal standard--^ standard 
which is in every human bosom, and which sits in candid and un- 
fallible judgment whenever it is not warped by the immediate and un- 
worthy atmosphere of personal prejudice. We sincerely believe that 
no durable wrong can be done to any writer in this country. There 
is an independence of dictation, a general and cultivated capacity for 
individual opinion among us, which turns back an ill-shot arrow upon 
its sender, like a silver shield. Scurrility and malignity only make 
their authors infamous, and there is no instance from one end of the 
land to the other of an abusive writer either successful or respectable. 
We look forward with sincere satia&ction to the coming age of Utera- 
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tare. The arena is clear and open. The candidates lor its honors 
are sure of a fHir award* In the general diffusion of knowledge and 
free thought, there is not a spectator incapable of judgment — no many- 
voiced and rude mob to take up the cry of the envious and discourage 
the timid aspirant If there is strength, or grace, or fair proportion 
among us, it will surely come out in so golden an era. 

One of the most winning peculiarities of our author, to us, and one 
for which he has been more severely criticised than for any other, is 
his fondness for dwelling on the history of his childhood. This de- 
lightful evidence of a heart kept young and fresh under the wear of 
the world, has been made matter of amusement by the English critics 
—a class of men, who, with all their acuteness and real ability, never 
yet did justice to real feeling till the voice of universal sympathy with 
the writer became too audible to be misundersfood. We might be 
diffident enough to suppress our opinion before such authority, were 
it not that Wordsworth, the noblest and purest mind that has shone 
upon the world since Milton, betrays the same feeling and has breathr 
ed its beautiful spirit into an Ode whose majesty and harmony are 
unsurpassed in the whole compass of English poetry. We can easily 
conceive that men like Jeffrey and Gifford, who seemed to have been 
born with their hearts full of gall, were never happy till they arrived at 
an age when it was relieved by a discharge upon the fine and sensitive 
spirits whose life it poisoned. We can believe that their childhood 
was not happy. There must have been a smothered feeling within 
them, mistaken, we dare say, for the stirrings of ambition — a suppres- 
sed fever in their hearts — which couKl not be allayed under the retri- 
butive justice of boyhood, and which colored with its own bile every 
impression of loveliness. There was no corner for a safe and covert 
exercise of their noble faculties in the simple laws which governed that 
republic. Their sullen mien and bad temper were visited upon them 
with too sudden a retribution, and the mutual action of hate and 
cowardice, inseparable qualities in such minds, must have made it any 
thing but an age to be remembered pleasantly. We can easily for- 
give them for their want of power to comprehend the beauty and ex- 
alted happiness of the young 1 Goethe and Wordsworth were born 
with no such unhappy natures. To them, childhood was truly the 
rooming of life, with all its natural and dewy freshness. The gene- 
rous and loving elements of their character had a constant and sponta- 
neous action. Care had not deadened, nor shame concealed, nor sel- 
fishness smothered them. Without knowing their names, or inquiring 
whence they came, the sunshine and- the wind and the visible beauty 
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of the world, were let into their hearts like the e^qpeded and unqneih 
ed light of Heaven. They were happy they knew not why, and gener- 
ous because it was the first impulse, and brave and beautiful without 
consciousness or vain glory.- They had no mistrust of their fellows, no 
misgiving of the love of those who fed and blessed them. They 
awoke with glad and gay hearts, and spent the day in their cheerful 
employments, and laid down at night with a happy prayer for the love 
and protection of which they did not realize the need, because they 
had never failed them. Who does not look back on such a period 
with delight? Who that has had his ingenuousness abused, his gen- 
erosity repaid by ingratitude, his pity scorned, his confidence and love 
returned with hate and suspicion — who, in short, that has lived to be 
a man, and breathed the atmosphere of this grown up world, does 
not look back on his boyhood with irrepressible regret— dwell upon 
it, and linger on its recollections, and recount its simple pleasures 
*with a feeling akin to that of a spirit receding from his sphere. 
We are aware that to many it seems but a period of crude and 
unripe impressions— a time of weakness and ignorance. We know 
that the mind strengthens with age, that the faculties are devel- 
oped, and that the proportions of the body become fitter for use 
and labor. But we know also,. that the better qualities of the heart 
are blunted in proportion to its illumination — ^that the refinement o^ 
these crude and imperfect opinions fritters away their freshness and 
beauty, and that the strength of the intellect and the vigor of the body 
are often bought by a loss of all the fervor of the one, and the exqui- 
site enjoyment of mere life and motion which was the property of the 
jdther. We are not attempting now to prove that the child is superior 
to the man, (though we think it would admit of a fair argument;) we 
would only justify the retrospection — ^the regret of manhood. It is 
the course of Providence that we should mature and change ; but if 
we were happier in our earlier days we would be allowed to remember 
and speak of them. We would do our duty as men — ^but in the inter- 
vals of severe labor, we would refresh ourselves with the memory of 

those 

" First affections, 
Those shadowy recollections. 

Which be thej what they may, 
Are yet the fountain ligh( of all our day.** 

We are not sure that toil, and knowledge which is but a knowledge of 
evil, and bad passions, and disease, and care, are a fair exchange for 
virtue, and health, and fine impulses, and innocent pleasures. We 
are not sure that the dove which has soiled and broken its white wings 
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in keeping company with the owl is better for her wisdom. We would 
not exchange the feeling of the child who exclaimed " God has made 
a star/' when he saw it spring suddenly in the west, for the maturer 
knowledge of the man, that it is a part of a system and revolves in its 
orbit. 

We wish we could lend the reader our copy of Goethe. We would 
have him sympathize with us fully in our admiration. We have mark- 
ed passages all over it which we would have him admire, and which we 
should delight to dwell upon. His childhood, his youth, his manhood, 
his literary experience, his singularly graphic daawings of his great 
contemporaries, his various adventures in the htUe passion — all are full 
of nature and originality and interest. The episode of Frederica, the 
history of the ''Betrothed,'^ his intimacy with Madame Von Klettenburg, 
his mnve and fascinating description of his sister, are among the parts 
which at this moment recur delightfully to our recollection. 

In a faithful history of a human life, there will be, necessarily, ma- 
terial for objection. But unless the faults are more apparent, and 
more calculated to have a wrong tendency, than those in the book 
before us, we should deem it a most unnecessary presumption to attempt 
their exposure. We are sure that no virtue can be endangered by 
reading it. We are sure that there are few books from which those 
who- are disposed can gather more valuable maxims for life. We are 
positive that no person, of any susceptibility to moral beauty can read 
it without turning down its leaves, and marking its many pleasant pas- 
sages, and laying it up as a resource from depression and a topic of 
conversation. 
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I SAW a teax run down her fading cheek 
Like to a dew-drop from the red rose shaken ; 

It seemed a pearl, of sorrow's own, to speak 
What jet her tongue could not — ** I am forsaken!" 

I saw her in that dreary lapse of donbt, 

When shades of wo and night were spread above her, 
When every gleam of hope was prisoned out, 

And none bat me was left on earth to love her. 

I would not own that she had ever sinned, 

That Heaven's pure veil had there been rent and brokenj 
I gave those dreamings to tly idle wind, 

And the sad' girl my trusting heart in token. 
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Heaven blefi*d the thought ; he^ ipirit'e dimnetf went, 

Eike eTening ihadowi from the sun's adorning, 
And Bmilee and tears were in her blue eyes blent, 
. Like son and dew on violets in the morning. 

8he turned from leaning on a broken reed, 
The dawning summer of her bosom made her 

A happier girl — more fuUj blest indeed 
Than if the garb of wo had not arrayed her. 

And she was nearer than a mother's love ; 

If but my slightest feature told dejection, 
She hovered by me like a summer dove, 

And clad me in the sunlight of afiection. 

Two swifl and sunny years she lingered here, 
As a light flower on autumn's withering booom, 

And then she drooped without a pang — a fear, 

And«lept in earth— a seed for Heaven's pure blossom. 

Sleep, Mary, for the summer dews lay soft. 

In the bright turf above thy lonely pillow, 
The summer winds blow sweetly there and oft, 

And long, thin grass waves, like a sea-green billow. 

Angel — ^for now thou art — if ever thou 
Among the stars art one — ^in distance trembling, 

Let thy sweet radiance fall upon my brow. 
Like a bright drop— thy joyous tear resembling. 

, Come and be near me in my evening dreams, 

Around my heart-strings, like faint music hover, 
Flit not away in morning's golden beams, 
But alway light the boeom of thy lover. j. o. 
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On the northeastern shore of Jamaica stands the port of Hdfinooa 
Bay. A few low houses, some thatched, some shingled, scattered 
along the level beach of an open roadstead, give a forlorn aspect to 
the place, and the few trees that shade them are marked with the 
weather stains of the sea, and bent inland, as if about to flee to the 
mountains from the strong trades to which they are constantly exposed. 
Back of the town, is an extensive lagoon, shaped like a crescent. It 
terminates in points within a few rods of the sea, and thus completely 
locks the place in its pestilential embrace. In general, its waters are 
tolerably sweet, and afford shelter to multitudes of fish and alligators. 
But*in August, it turns green, and noxious exhalations rise, and hang 
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in a hazy cloud over it, and, at length, suread a hrassy shroud com- 
pletely over the heavens. Then also the trade winds cease, or blow 
only in fitful and violent gusts. The ships in port, take the alarm, 
and unfurl their canvass, to seek the more salubrious North ; fever 
begins its ravages ; and for three months, Halfmoon Bay is the veriest 
pest-house in the universe. Back of the lagoon, the land extends in 
a dead level, for two miles ; and is covered with the dense cane fields 
of the estates of Lewellyn and Frontier ; it then becomes undulating, 
presenting picturesque dwellings of the rich planters ; and another 
mile brings you to the spurs of the Blue mountains, which form the 
back ground to every view that can be had of the island from the 
shore. Notwithstanding, therefore, its actual dreariness, Halfmoon 
and its environs furnish one of the most charming views imaginable. 
The rich cane fields with their hedged of blossoming lime, looking 
like the parterres ola garden, the amphitheatre of its hills sweeping 
round so gracefully, with their white crests of beautiful seats, and all 
swelling gradually till their bright green fades into a dim distant blue, 
and they become decidedly mountains of great elevation, impress 
the stranger, coming in from sea, like a paradise unfolding its arms 
to receive him in its embrace. But the moment he lands, he is dis^ 
nially undeceived ; and, if his errand is business, the deck of his 
ship, the barren beach, and the lake, infinitely more noxious than the 
Asphaltes, with its swarms of sand flies and moschetoes, are to be 
his haunts for weeks and months ; and Tantalus-like, he may gaze 
upon the Hesperian gardens beyond — they are not for him. Add t<> 
this a white population unprincipled and dissipated ; troops of idle 
blacks, who are cursed with freedom, and engaged in constant and 
noisy broils with the slaves and sailors, and you have some faint idea 
of the pleasant state of things at *' Halfmoon-Purgatory," as it is 
sometimes called, a name as expressive of its merits as that of an 
Indian chief. The only title which it has to the name of '' bay," is 
given by a high promontory on the eastern side ; which, together with 
a slight projection on the west, forms an indentation of the shore some- 
thing like a half-moon, whence its name in this narrative. 

From the eastern headland there stretches a semicircular reef of 
rocks, nearly half across the entrance of the harbor ; so that, notwith- 
standing the abundance of sea-room, it requires a skilful hand to bring 
in a vessel from the windward, (and they always come that way,) and 
moor her, without running upon the " Meriftaids," for so the reef is 
called. But, notwithstanding its numerous disadvantages, Halfmoon 
Bay is the mart for one of the richest districts of the island. Fifty 
sail of ships resort here annually to receive and take home the sugars, 
et cetera, of the parishes of Saint Margaret's and Saint Mark's; and 
at Christmas, it is nothing unusual to see twenty sail at once, moored 
in tbe harbor. Still, the arrival of a ship is not an every-day occur- 
rence at such a port. The gun at the windward, as it comes sailing 
down on the trade wind, operates like an electric shock upon every 
man, woman and child in the place. The merchant drops his pen^ 
and seizes a spy-glass; the planter mounts faJa mule, and is seen 
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winding his way, at a calculating pace, to the bay ; there is a rush of 
the pfofcmum vulgus to the wharves ; and even the poor slave is per^ 
niitted to suspend his toils a moment, and gaze at the lone wanderer 
of the deep, as she comes, walking the waves in beauty, round the 
eastern headland. It is, in fact, the only event which ever breaks the 
dull monotony of the place, where the ease with which the means of 
life are obtained enables the mass of the inhabitants to lead a life of 
basking idleness. 

But none feel that gun's magical effect like' the men for whose ears 
it is intended. These were James Henry and Thomas Glen, the 
rival pilots of Halfmoon. The echoes of the far-off call would scarcely 
cease, before their ^^5 would be seen cutting the water, as if life and 
death depended on their speed. There is nothing more animating 
than a boat race. The dancing boat skipping frop wave to wave, like 
a live inhabitant of the sea, and throwing high the spray ; the breath- 
ing silence, determined looks, and quick, nervous strokes of the row- 
ers ; the intense anxiety in the face of the helmsman ; his low exhor- 
tation, and fierce rebuke, hurled at the head of some laggard at the 
oar, are all picturesque ; and then, the animating shouts from the 
shore, and the stripping, the bet, the laugh, the taunting cry of victory, 
and the craven silence and dropped oar of defeat — ^all concur to give 
an electric start to the blood, such as the votaries of the turf never 
knew. 

It must be confessed, however, that the excitement produced in the 
veins by the well contested races of Jim Henry and Tom Glen, odea 
ran higher than the pitch of pleasure ; giving to the life stream that 
quality known by the significant appellation of b{ul blood, and not an- 
frequently resulting in a pitched battle between themselves, or a f<nx>- 
cious skirmish among their partisans. Idleness is the mother of busy^ 
bodies. It will not be surprising, then, that in a community inactive 
as that of Halfmoon, every man should be glad of something, a quar- 
rel even, to give a little motion to the stagnant waters of existence. 
Accordingly, there was not an individual in the place who was not a 
decided partisan of one or the other of these nautical heroes. Songs 
as rude as the beings who sung them, and satires coarse enough to hit 
the obtuse nnderstandings of the population of a West Indian sea-port, 
were all the vogue ; telling' how Henry and his crew lay intoxicated 
in their boat, to the windward of the Mermaids, when Glen passed 
him in a gallant ship ; or how Glen run the brig Abrona on the reef 
at noon-day, and with as good a wind as ever blew. 

But this singular spirit of party was not confined to the rabble. 
The gentry of the place, led, at first, by that involuntary election 
which the mind makes whenever any contested point is presented, 
were drawn by degrees into a strife, commenced by blackguards, tilt 
at length they became, de facto, principals in the affair. Henry Glad* 
ding, Esq. was owner of the splendid estate of Frontier. He was also 
largely engaged in commerce, having a warehouse, shops and wharf 
at the bay. The pilot, Henry, when not engaged in the duties of his 
profession, was employed by him as oTerseer of the gang that labored 
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at the wharf, and as captain of his droggers and lighters. And, in 
addition to this accidental connexion, as Henry, though rough as a 
rock, was an honest fellow and a skilful seaman, he would very natu- 
rally patronize him in the line of his profession. Gladding/s influence 
thus gave Henry a decided advantage over his rival ; for, as he re- 
ceived advice of the sailing of his regular traders, he could calculate 
▼ery accurately upon the time of their arrival. At such times, a fish- 
ing mania would seize Henry ; and you could see him prowling round 
" the Mermaids" with his lines and nets ; but ten to one, he would 
return with a noble ship, instead of a mess of snappers or green turtle. 
The business of our tale renders some farther account of Gladding 
necessary. He was a young man of some thirty years, and a fine spe- 
cimen of that rara avis, the real English gentleman. He was a model 
of masculine beauty ; tall and graceful, with a front like an emperor, 
and a certain military precision of movement, which gave a calm dig- 
nity to its port, without diminishing its ease. There was a fire in his 
dark eye, which is uncommon in northern men ; and a loftiness of ex- 
pression in the whole cast of his countenance that was rather dis- 
tancing, an(il would make a stranger pause and take a second look, 
before he ventured on familiarity. Few, indeed, were ever admitted 
to a place in his heart ; but these found it glowing with the best affec- 
tions of our nature, which, at the date of our narrative, were in their 
finest and fullest flow ; for he had just returned from England, and 
transplanted to the sunny soil of Frontier, one of the fairest flowers 
that bloomed on the banks of the Severn. In a word, he had wedded 
the lady of his choice. To place her in an independence suited to 
her worth, he had lefl his native land at the age of twenty-two, to dig 
for pelf under the burning sun of Jamaica. Unparalleled success at- 
tiended his labors. He took the tide of circumstances at the flood ^ 
and it bore him on to fortune. I said that he was a man of fine feel- 
ings. But hearts that are capable of loving much, have generally an 
equal capacity for the opposite feeling. This was particularly true of 
Henry Gladding. There was no eccentricity in his passions, but he 
loved or he hated with his whole soul. He was also tinctured with 
something very like aristocratic pride. He would reason as calmly 
a/id consistently as a man could on natural equality, and then turn 
round and treat one whom he thought his inferior, with all the hauteur 
of an Austrian noble. Pride, indeed, was his foible ; and yet it was 
not the pride of pelf, but of intellect ; a high consciousness he had of 
his own worth, and of the moral inferiority of most of those with whom 
he came in contact. Any one who knows the miscellaneous materials 
whicli go to make up West Indian society, must be aware, that cir- 
cumstances will oflen push into the society of gentlemen, men, whom 
neither their education, breeding, nor talents, entitle to that distinc- 
tion. Minds like theirs could never harmonize with Henry <Gladding's, 
and he took no pains to conceal the strong disgust with which they 
inspired hfm. It was frequently shown unseasonably, and to his injury ; 
but, with'hiro, fueling and expression were synonymous ; and the waters 
of the bay might as easily remain smooth onder the trade wind, as his 
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brow avoid knitting, and his lip curling, whenever meanness croseed 
his path. This manifest disrespect could not but be offensive to ail 
who were its subjects. The consequence was, he had many inveterate 
'enemies, who cursed him in their hearts, and murmured their discon- 
tent behind his back ; for few had the courage to do it to his face, or 
to stand the dreadful explosion of wrath which would follow. 

But he had small time to waste upon them. He was a systematic 
man of business. The morning found him on horseback, among bis 
cane-fields, observing the progress of his crops ; mid-day, in his coant^ 
ing-house at the Bay ; and regular as the evening, he would return on 
the wings of love to Frontier, to cherish his beautiful exotic, whose sun 
was his smile. She was a sweet girl, and just the being for one of 
Cladding's temperament to love. Artless and confiding as a child, it 
seemed the end of her being to love him, and you would be struck 
with the idea, when first you saw them together, that his existence 
was absolutely essential to hers. O these women ! the flowers of man's 
thorny pathway ! what a brute must he be who would crush them ! 
More than an idle ornament, when, with the delightful prodigality of 
their nature, they lavish upon man the overflowing treasures of their 
hearts, and put into his hands their whole stock of earthly happiness, 
bow heartless must he be, who would trifle with the sacred deposit ! 
Happily for Harriet Moore, she had fallen into tender hands ; and 
rude though he might be to others, as the tornado of the burniog zone, 
to her he was the breath of spring. It was delightful to observe the 
change that the short ride from Halfmoon to Frontier would produce 
in bis countenance. The clouds, which contention, or the perplexities 
of business would oflen gather there, would begin to break awaj, the 
moment he left the pestiferous precincts of the place ; and when he 
entered his hall door, the sun could not be more open than his smile ; 
and when he met the mild eyes of his wife, and gazed into their liquid 
depths of blue till his own filled with tears, that look of assured and 
mutual love was past description. We would willingly dwell upon this 
picture of domestic bliss, but it is foreign to the business of our tale. 
We will therefore hasten to introduce to the reader one more per- 
sonage. 

Among those who had sometimes taken umbrage at the lofty bearing 
of Mr. Gladding, was his neighbor, Wentworth Bruce, of Lewellyn. 
He was a man of versatile talents. He could put on the gentleman, 
or any other character that suited his convenience, but was, withal, 
deceitful as the prince of darkness. His passions were as violeni as 
Cladding's ; but in him it was a smothered flame, and you had to learn 
his displeasure from a thousand low acts of malice and petty hostility. 
It seems that Bruce had been concerned in some domestic troubles in 
the family of a Mr. Phillips. Phillips divorced his wife ; Bruce mar- 
ried her. Phillips married again, and soon after died ; Bruce divorced 
bis lady, and took the widow. It was a subject of general scandal, and 
among other offensive things, Gladding was reported to have said, that 
he thought Bruce wondrous fond of John Phillips' leavings. This was 
officioudy reported to Bruce, and left a lasting sting. Still, how* 
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ever, he made fair weather of it, and met Gladding with his araal 
smile and bow. He look indeed a pleasure in backing Glen, for no 
other assignable reason but that Henry was supported by his neigh- 
bors ; and Gladding's boats, that were leil riding at the wharf, would 
sometimes be found '* stove" or stranded on the beach, in the morning; 
but as this was not an uncommon accident, it was laid as usual to the 
surf; and as Gladding could show nothing to the contrary, he remained 
quiescent. 

It was at this conjuncture, that a ship arrived from London, bring- 
ing, out, to Gladding's order, one of those beautiful gigs used by the 
Thames watermen. The contest was over. Within two months from 
the receipt of this noble present, Henry anchored in the port six ves^ 
sels ; ,and Glen, by taking a two days cruise to the windward, suc^ 
ceeded in getting one. Violent altercations followed ; for Henry did 
not display much magnanimity on the occasion, but took every oppor- 
tunity of aggravating the mortification of his rival. Glen bore it well, 
for his rude nature ; but he looked unutterable things, and it was evi- 
dent that he was only waiting for the wheel to come round, to take a 
signal revenge. 

It was on a clear, windy afternoon in July, that a large brig sud- 
denly made her appearance in the offing. No gun had announced 
her approach ; no one had seen her double the eastern headland ; but 
there she was, as if by magic, and standing into the port under a press 
of sail. At that moment, Henry was engaged with three men in re- 
pairing the rigging of a large drogger, which lay at anchor about two 
hundred yards from Gladding's wharf. The small boat had been sent 
to the upper part of the bay, for some tackling ; and the gig was lying 
at her usual moorings, at the head of the wharf. A loud shout came 
over the water from the windward, and turning round, Henry saw 
Glen standing in the stern of his gig, and waving his hat in triumph. 
A glance at the offing, and quick as thought he was in the sea, fol- 
lowed by the other three ; and all were seen blowing like porpoises, 
and swimming at a prodigious rate towards the shore. Just then a 
crowd of men rushed upon the wharf, one of whom jumped into the 
gig, and loosing the fast, met the swimmers about half way from the 
drogger. A loud hurra burst from the multitude, the moment they 
were seated at their oars. 

"And now,'' said the deep voice of Henry, '^ a dollar for each 
man !" and the boat went off over the bay, like a glancing shot from 
a cannon. 

Glen was already past the shipping, and steering dead for the brig, 
across the line of the reef. Henry, on the contrary, pulled for its outer- 
most breaker ; thereby gaining a decided advantage by throwing him- 
self directly in the yessel's course. No man was seen distinctly ; for 
the breakers of the Mermaids were running high, and throwing a mist 
of sparkling spray between us and the scene beyond. The brig, how- 
ever, hove to, as usual, and then came steadily on* to her moorings, i 
The gig of Glen was seen skulking back on its former way, its master 
Btanduig in the stern and throwing his arms about, with the charac- 
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teristic violence of a Creole, and apparently venting his rage in 
curses on his crew. Henry was then doubtless on board the brig, bat 
his boat was not seen in tow, as was usual, and the whole affair looked 
rather mysterious until Captain Milne landed with Henry in his jolly 
boat 

** I was on the look-out for a pilot," said the Captain, *' and at 
length saw a boat putting off across the reef. She attracted the atten- 
tion of all hands, for she came with a long and strong pull. The man 
in the stern, in particular, as I viewed him through the glass, made 
me think of some horsemen I have seen, whose bodies get along faster 
than their horses. Just then, there was a cry of a boat ahead!" and 
" round to !" came next, in a voice that would have done honor to an 
admiral. Looking under the trisail boom, sure enough, there was a 
boat directly ahead, and not thirty yards off. ' Down with your helm !' 
I cried, ' down !' But it was too late. The next sea hung us directly 
over her, and we crushed her as I might an egg-shell — thus !" This 
was accompanied by a significant clenching of the hands, and a con- 
traction of the muscles of the face, as if a cold shudder ran over the 
seaman at the recollection. 

It seems that Henry, when he observed that he was not seen on 
board the brig, rashly determined to board her at full sail. He never 
wavered iill there was only one large wave between them, and then it 
was too late. The next moment the brig appeared hanging over them 
on the top of the sea, with her bows and bowsprit high in the air, and 
many feet of her keel and bottom glittering in the sun, and then de- 
scended upon the boat in the trough of the sea with a force that would 
have sunk a ship. 

" I had run forward," continued Captain Milne, " on observing the 
imminent peril of the boat, and had returned, as quickly, to the quar- 
ter deck, to see what became of the men, when a figure, which, to 
appearance, had come out of the sea, clambered over the taffrail and 
jumped upon deck. ' Pilot, captain !' said he, in the same gram 
voice which had hailed us. Hat he had none, and the brine was 
trickling from his hair over a face which glowed like a red hot shot. 
Had the sea-god himself made his appearance, he could not have 
been more in character, nor my ship's company more amazed. ' In 
the name of wonder !' I was beginning to say, when a loud hurra 
came from the other boat. Glen, it seems, had observed the accident, 
and was coming on with loud shouts. Henry very coolly lifted his 
dripping arm, and waving it to and fro, gave him the sign manual of 
the profession, that the ship was supplied. ' You can be of some use, 
however,' added he, in his dry way, ' you can pick up my men, which 
will be just the same thing, you know.' To confess the truth, in the 
hurry of the moment, for it had all happened in a minute, I had myself 
forgot my errand afl. Looking gS on our starboard bow, as we then 
lay with our head to the wind, were several black objects, heaving and 
setting in the sea, which there was no mistake in taking for negroes' 
heads. ' The poor fellows will drown before we can let down the boat,' 
thought I, and I hailed Glen ; for they were not far from him : ' Hal- 
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loo, there V said I, ' pick up those men 1' Bat what was my astonish- 
ment to see the fellow, after shaking his fist at as with a malignity of 
expression in his face, that was visible at a hundred yards, deliberately 
take his seat, and tarn the boat's head to the shore. ^ Can it be pos- 
sible!' thought I; 'pass up my blunderbuss! — ^Now, you dog, pick 
them men up, or I will put a slug through you.' ^he cowardly hound 
obeyed, and then came towards us. ' The least they can do,' said he, 
resting on his oars at a little distance, ' is to row me ashore ; for my 
men have had hard duty of it.' ' I have no objection if they have not,' 
said I, and, to say the truth, I should have been willing to have paid 
the rascal for his trouble, had he shown a little more humanity at first ; 
so we filled away, and they returned the way they came, across the 
reef. But, what I consider the marvellous part of this day's work," 
continued the captain, '* is Henry's getting on board. From the style 
in which we run him down, and the fact that these was another pilot 
within hail, no one dreamed of the possibility of his taking us into 
port, if he even escaped with his life. It was a wonderful instance of 
good luck that any of the crew, in those circumstances, should get on 
board, and an absolute miracle that he should be the pilot. 'These, 
however, are the facts to which I and my men are ready to qualify. 
It seems that Henry had the idea that we saw him, until we got quite 
near him. On discovering that we must go over him, he dove just as 
the brig was in the act of pitching, and passing under her, rose di- 
rectly under the rudder. He caught the rudder chain, passed thence 
to the cabin window, and would have entered it, but thought himself 
rather too wet for a lady's state room, so passed on to the fasts of the 
stern boat, from thence to the deck, and took the brig just as Glen 
thought him gone to the bottom, and the job his own. It was a sweet 
morsel out of the mouth to Mr. Glen, and I can hardly blame him 
for being sulky." 

" I wish from my soul that his master, Bruce, had been there," 
cried Gladding, with a smile of exultation which told how much he 
was delighted with his man's success. 

While he was speaking, his four negroes who had been off with 
Henry came up, with their garments bloody, and their backs most 
shockingly lacerated. The ruffian. Glen, had taken them into a lum- 
ber yard in the rear of Bruce's counting-house, and, with the aid of 
the negroes who were then at work, had given them an hundred 
lashes each. 

''And where was Mr. Bruce, the while?" demanded Gladding, 
with an intonation which he always had when greatly excited. 

" Me see misser Bruce at de window, sir," said one of the sufferers, 
" and he tell Tom Glen drive de dam nigger out o' de yard." 

" And me see him laugh, sir," said another of the exasperated 
blacks. 

It was enough. A bright day in Jane does not undergo a greater 
change from the sadden rising of a tornado in the west, than did the 
face of Gladding. The blood rushed into it till it seemed ready 'to 
borst through the skin, and we were waiting to see what course his 
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wrath would take to vent itself, when he stepped soddeiily to the deric, 
and directed to Brace the foliowlDg note : 

^' Sir,<— A brutal outrage has been cominitted, on your premises, bj 
Thomas Glen, and other men in your employ, and I have reason to 
believe by your connivance, on the persons of four of my negroes. 
Whether such conduct is peculiarly becoming to a man in the com- 
mission of the peace, and who consequently represents the king's 
person, and whose honorable character has been so long and so well 
known to the public, is net for one in my humble station to determiae. 
But you cannot mistake this language, sir ; I demand these wretches, 
whom you suffered thus to maltreat my men, to be given into my 
hands, for punishment ; or else punish them yourself, as you are in 
duty bound to do, in a public and exemplary manner. With regard 
to the part which yourself acted in the tragedy, I shall have the honor 
of making it the subject of a personal interview hereafler. I have the 
honor to be, d&c. Henry Gladding." 

It was rashly done ; but his ire was up, and he thought not of con- 
sequences. In an hour, this answer was returned. 

" Sir, — Whether I am responsible for the actions of Thomas Glen, 
is not for one of my humble capacity to determine. I leave itio the 
perspicuity of my gifted neighbor. One thing I shall beg the privilege 
of deciding for myself; that is, on the expediency of flogging my 
slaves — any demands which may be made to the contrary notwitb* 
standing. If Mr. Gladding has any quarrel with Mr. Glen, they must 
settle it between them. I wash my hands of it. As to any part which 
you say I have had in the matter, ail I have to say, is — ' pr&et it* I 
have the honor to be, &c. Wentwobth Bruce." 

** Mr. Gladding and Mr. Glen !" said Gladding looking at Milne in 
unaffected astonishment. 

'< By my soul ! a queer conjunction truly,** cried the captain, laogl^ 
ing; '' you are rising in the world, friend Gladding J.' 

'^ The coward !" continued Gladding, without heeding the thou|rhtp 
less merriment of the seaman, '* coward ! to add insult to injury, and 
* prove it!* The caitiff knows that a slave cannot testify in a court 
of ju^ce. 'Tis a burning insult, and he shall ha^ cause to repent it." 

The next day, there was ^general muster of the regiments of Saint 
Margaret's and Saint Mark'4^ at Green-Castle. The evolutions and 
inspections of the day were ended, and the troops dismissed. A group 
of officers, of whom Bruce was one, were just in the act of dispersing, 
when Gladding, attended by Milne, rode up, and, without further cere- 
mony, charged him with aiding and abetting Glen in the barbarous 
treatment of his slaves. The suddenness and boldness of this charge 
astounded Bruce, but he found his tongue in time to give it a flat denial. 

" 'Tis false, and you know it 1'' cried Gladding, in a voice hoaras 
with passion; and aiming a blow at him with his heavy riding whip» 
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wonld have felled him to the earthy had not some of the company in- 
terposed. 

Bruce's powers seemed paralyzed by the suddenness of the assault, 
and the almost unearthly rage of his adversary. He sat pale and mute 
as a statue, and sustained a torrent of abuse, and a hurricane of curses, 
such as had never lighted on the head of man before. Gladding, after 
he had exhausted every epithet that would cut and gall to the core, sat 
and gazed at him, in the sublimity of his anger, as if daring reply ; 
then with a look of ineffable contempt, and a smile of triumph, he j 

wheeled his horse and departed as rapidly as he came. Bruce still sat I 

like one stupified. | 

'' If Mr. Bruce is satisfied, / am," at length said a voice near him. 

He started as from a trance, and saw the two last of the company ' 

moving off the field, and regarding him over their shoulders with a 
look of no doubtful meaning. Like a wound which at first benumbs 
sensation, the barb of this public disgrace at length began to rankle. 
The sneer of scorn was visible before him, and the accent, the laugh 
of derision, rung in his ear. He dashed the spurs furiously into 
his horse's sides, and took the road to Lewellyn. He arrived there, 
pale as death, and with foam upon his lips. He then sent for Mr. i 

Bailey, of Glenallan, and they spent the night together. 

The next day, there was riding to and fro between Glenallan and 
the bay, and long conferences between Mr. Bailey and Captain Milne. 
The day however passed off calmly. I spent it at Frontier, and never 
had I seen its master do the honors of elegant hospitality with more 
grace. He was calm and cheerful, without being gay. The storm of 
passion had passed, without leaving any of that listlessness and ex- 
haustion which generally follow paroxysms of the kind ; and a calm, 
like that which prevails in nature after an elemental conflict, had set- 
tled on his spirit. After dinner we took a ride over his beautiful do- 
main. He had made it a paradise. Nature had gratefully seconded 
. the improvements of art, for never were her energies developed and 
guided by a more skilful hand. We rode through fields of cane, se- 
parated by hedges of lime and lemon, with their white flowers and 
golden fruit ; we visited the sugar works, where the mill was going to 
the cheerful song of the negroes, and the juices of the cane flowing 
in rivulets to the boiling house ; we looked in upon the several pro- 
cesses of boiling, <^Iing, and crystallization ; in a word, he ]^d me 
over the whole est A with a minuteness that surprised me, for I had 
seen it all before. 

We had returned through the garden where were collected all the ,^ , 
luxuries and rarities of this wonderful climate, and were standing od . ^fi\^ 
the steps of an alcove, overgrown with the luxuriant vines of a bios- ' 

floming grenadilla. Here Gladding paused and looked around with 
an expression which I shall never forget. It was not sorrow, and yet 
his eye was moist ; nor was it joy. 

''It is a pretty estate," said he, with a sigh, '* bat man most leave 
all, and who knows the hour 1" 
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I now understood his emotion. It was the yearning of natare, on 
taking a prospective farewell of the pleasant things that had made life 
happy. But why should his thoughts take such a direction 1 No man 
enjoyed better health, and none had more reason to be attached to life. 
He looked at the house which stood at a little distance, with its green 
balconies,and his thoughts wandered next to the angel of his paradise. 

'^ But it is a trifle/' he continued, *' 'tis nothing to another parting" 
^-his look was more eloquent than words, and the mistiness in his 
eye gathered to a drop and fell. He was himself again before we en« 
tered the house. He threw himself on a sofa, and during the remaiih> 
der of the evening there was a pensiveness in his manner and a soft* 
ness in his voice that was touching. His wife was dressed in white, 
with purple flowers in her hair, and looked like a fairy. She came 
and sat by his side, playing with his hair in her half childish way, and 
trying to dress it with flowers after the fashion of her own. He had 
been silent many minutes, and only looked up now and then to smile 
at her trifling. 

** Are you thinking of our ride to Dover in the morning, Henry V* 
she inquired, still engaged with his hair. 

He started violently. ** To Dover !" exclaimed he, '' who told yon 
I was going to Dover V 

*' There," said she, " you have shaken off all the flowers." 

** But Dover !" again said he. 

" Why, if you cannot go in the morning," said she, without observ- 
ing his manifest agitation, '* it can be postponed ; but you know, my 
dear, you have been promising me a ride on Dover Beach these three 
weeks." 

" Oh, ay — I recollect," said he. 

" And will you go in the morning V 

'' I cannot, possibly, my dear ; for — I — ^have engaged to meet Cap* 
tain Milne, at the Bay, by daybreak." 

It was getting late, and I left them and returned home. Daybreak 
saw me on horseback, equipped for my usual ride. There is no por- 
tion of time so delicious as the hour from the dawn till sunrise. A 
spell pervades creation, and a silence so deep and holy, that to rea- 
son's ear the matin hymn of nature becomes audible. A West Indian 
evening has not much to boast of, for one can hardly venture forth 
under its heavy dews and- dark vapors with safety^ But the morning! 
that sweet hour of prime, match me it in the mmi favored climes of 
the Orient if you can. It was then that I was always abroad ; some- 
times turning my horse inland among the plantations, and meeting 
the cheerful salutations of the negroes, as they proceeded to the field, 
or with pails of water on their heads from the distant spring to the 
Bay ; but more frequently along the shore, where my meditations 
would be unbroken, and they might go forth over the wide blue sea, 
free as the winds. I always loved the ocean. Its bluaand restless 
waters mingle with my earliest recollections ; and of^en have I stood 
upon its margin, watching the billows as they broke at my feet, till the 
lullaby of their many voices lapped me in a delicious reverie^ and 
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their mjstic motion would be arrested, and palaces would rise, and 
spirits move, upon the vasty deep, as at a magician's call ; till the ad- 
vance of some audacious billow would sweep away the baseless fabric 
of my vision, and compel a precipitate retreat. With such predileo 
tions, Dover Beach was generally selected for my morning rides. It 
stretched, for a league, to the eastward of Halfmoon, in a gentle 
curve. It was hard, smooth, and white, and strewed with a profusion 
of shells. I thought I had never seen so beautiful a morning. The 
sea was smooth as a lake, scarcely affording a sufficient swell to draw 
a delicate line of foam on the bed of rice shells and eye stones upon 
which it broke ; and then so heavenly a blue ! and such wonderful 
transparency 1 you might have seen a shilling upon its bottom at the 
depth of thirty feet, and detected all the movements of its finny inhab- 
itants and creeping things, as distinctly as you can see the gold fishes 
in a lady's vase. And thiere was such an exhilarating freshness in the 
air; so silvery a hue in the misty drapery of the mountains; and 
withal, such a delicious calm spreading its wings over the heart ! I 
threw the reins upon my horse's neck, and let him proceed at his lei- 
sure ; and my eyes and thoughts were over the sea, when I heard the 
distant report of fire arms. About a mile ahead, I discovered several 
figures moving on the beach, and a wreath of smoke curling over 
them. Presently they were seen on horseback, and dispersing at full 
speed. One came towards me, with the velocity of a life and death 
errand. It was Cladding's boy, Philip. A dreadful light flashed upon 
my mind as I recollected '* Dover." I felt sick, and had barely 
strength to stop him and inquire the matter. 

'' Oh, massa Mark ! massa Mark !" cried the poor little fellow, 
while the tears streamed over his face ;" " massa there kill ; massa 
there kill !" 

I waited for no more, but putting spurs to my horse, in three min- 
utes I reached the spot where lay weltering in his blood the accom- 
plished Henry Gladding. His eye was open, but glazed ; his pulse 
was silent, and the blood upon his lips. He was dead. The murderer 
and his accomplices had fled, and I was there alone with him. Fi& 
teen minutes brought the doctor and a hundred others. The ball had 
entered his right breast, making a wide and ragged wound. The 
people continued to arrive in crowds, and, notwithstanding his faults, 
there was not a man in all that multitude that looked upon Henry 
Gladding, as he 1^ there dead, and slaughtered like a beast of the 
field, who did Jiot weep for him. 

Fifteen minutes more brought his negroes in a body, rending the 
air, after the characteristic extravagance of their untutored natures, 
with the wildest cries of grief. But oh, they were sincere. With 
the clasped hand and true accent of sorrow, they would pause over 
the body, and murmur, " Poor Henry Gladding I See where Henry 
Gladding there lie dead !" and with such tears, and such looks of be- 
reavement, as would have melted a heart of stone. 

Shall I ffo on ? for there was brought yet another mourner. But I 
cannot ! My heart sickens at the recollection ! By a species of in- 
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tuition, it was known that Gladding had fallen in an affair of honor 
with Wentworth Bruce. His own pistol was clenched in his right 
hand, and not discharged. But I would have appealed to all then 
present, and confident am I, that not one, but would have united with 
me in execrating the wicked practice. Not one, but, over that bleed- 
ing body, would have forsworn it, and forever. We may sit by onr 
firesides, and prose upon duelling as we may. But come and look at 
it upon the field of blood ; let the victim be the brave, the good, and 
the friend of your heart — the life-stay of beauty and innocence ; — 
view it as I viewed it on Dover Beach, and it comes home ! and if yon 
are not ready to embark on a crusade for its extirpation, then have I 
mistaken my fellow creatures I 

The law of the land made it necessary to hold an inquest over the 
body. They came, with all the formality of the law ; they examined 
the case with the profoundest sagacity, and the verdict was rendered 
with a gravity befitting the occasion, and in a tone like an oracle, 
** That Henry Gladding, of Frontier, came to his death by being 
shot by some person or persons unknown T* There was not a man in 
the two parishes of Saint Margaret's and Saint Mark's but knew thai 
Gladding was shot by Bruce; but none could swear to it, for none 
had been present at the duel but the seconds, and two black boys, 
servants of the principals ; and there was not a man of them that did 
not know that Robert Milne and Francis Bailey were seconds in the 
affair ; but, again, no man could take his oath on it, and the boys 
were slaves and could not swear. 

Such is the mockery that is made of law, in the face of reason ; a 
cloak to shield the vices of society, under which the unprincipled maj 
stab with impunity at the happiness of domestic life. — I said that the 
people came ; they wept ; but their tears were dried with the dew of 
that fatal morning, and their wounded hearts soon closed. But there 
were tears that ceased not to flow, till their fountain was exhausted ; 
and a heart, whose wounds could not be bound up, for it was crushed^ 
and bled inwardly. But I forbear. In a grove of oranges, at Fron- 
tier, stand two marble monuments ; and the last tear I shed in my 
country, fell upon the grave of Havriet Gladding. 8. b. 



" I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAYS." 

Weep not that death draws nigh ! 
Oh ! the spirit-is faint with its feverish strife, 
And waits for the fall of the twilight of life. 

With joy in its upward eye. 

Earth is its rayless cell — 
But thep, as a bird soars home to the shade 
Of the beautiful wood, where its nest was mads, 

In bonds no more to dwell ; — 
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So will itB wearjr wing 
Be spread for the skies when its toil is done— 
And its breath flow free, as a bird's, in the sun 

And the soft, fresh gales of spring. 

Oh ! not more sweet the tears 
Of the dewy eve on the violet shed, 
Than the dews of age on the * hoarj head,' 

When it enters the eve of years. 

Nor dearer mid the foam 
Of the far-off sea, and its stormy roar. 
Is a breath of balm from the unseen shore, 

To him that weeps for home. * 

Bangor. 



Travels in the North op Germany, in the tears 1825 and 1829. 
Btf Henry E. Dwight, A. M. New-York : G. & C. & H. Car- 
Yill. 1829. pp.454. 

There are few tasks which require such varied talent and accom- 
plishment as first rate travel-writing. This peculiar department of the 
crafl of letters has heen so overrun and attempted by ail sorts of loco- 
motive people, that its original and proper standard has in a measure 
become debased. The interest we feel, not only in the chance infor- 
mation which any traveller may gather by mere contact with another 
nation, but always in that species of personal adventure which has the 
semblance of truth in proportion to the simplicity and want of refine- 
ment with which it is told, reconciles us to anything in the shape of a 
book of travels ; and in this way, many narratives have sold largely, 
and become, to a degree, authentic references, whose authors are 
about as worthy of credit, and as limited in their knowledge, as a near- 
sighted soldier on ^ field of battle. We have only to imagine the 
author a stranger in our own country and our own city, to understand 
the qualifications necessary to acquire liberal information. There are 
as many different topics upon which investigation would be useful and 
interesting, as there are classes in society, or extended pursuits. He 
should be a scholar, to gain admittance to the haunts of literature, and 
appreciate its state of advancement. He should be a practical man, 
of sufficient general knowledge to compare the agriculture and rude 
arts of the country with his own ; a connoisseur, to estimate its pro- 
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gress in works of taste ; a good observer, to judge of general man- 
ners, and separate national from individual peculiarities ; a man of 
liberal and unprejudiced mind, to see and represent witb fairness ; 
and, above all, a gentlenian, and of good address, to gain admittance 
to society, and form a fair opinion of its refinement and general tone. 
With such a standard, it is not remarkable that a first rate book of 
travels is a rare thing. We know of no such by a stranger upon our 
own country, and but one among those of our own countrymen. 
Cooper's " Bachelor" is generally, we think, an enlightened and can- 
did portrait of us, though we might concede to its objectors that it 
gives our best look. We have had but few Englishmen among us ca- 
pable of appreciating either our manners or institutions, and never yet 
an author of an English book with any approach to candor. Most of 
those we see are entitled to anything but a place in society. We are 
willing to allow to England a superior degree of general refinement in 
manners and breeding ; — but, in doing so, we condemn ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of tho;se who come among us. Our own gentlemen, 
in the mass, are infinitely better bred, and better educated ; and the 
exceptions to this remark, for the last six years, may be reckoned upon 
our fingers. We really believe the higher class of English gentlemen 
(the French obsequious politeness notwithstanding) to be the best 
bred class of men in the world ; but, with the half dozen exceptions 
now within our recollection, the representatives of that country who 
have been among us, are, of ail strangers, the most illiberal and igno» 
rant of the common forms of society. Captain Hall has had, perhaps, 
the fairest opportunity of seeing us as we are. He was received into 
the very bosom of every polite circle in the United States. He was 
admitted to every institution, and furnished with every information 
necessary and desirable. He was treated with a hospitable and 
generous attention, which, if gratitude could do it, would blind his 
eyes even to our defects ; but we shall be very — very wide of our 
mark, if his forth-coming book of travels do ngt prove the most spe- 
cious and crafly injustice ever done our infant repablic. He is not, if 
bis deportment in this country is any criterion, the man to see anything 
without prejudice. His breeding upon the quarter-deck has brought 
with it none of the professional candor. He is, if we have not totally 
mistaken his character, a cold, shrewd, conceited man — brave, doubt- 
less, and a good seaman — but no more fitted to judge of the refine- 
ments of society, and no more ready to sufier America to compare, 
however the truth may be, with England, than the bravest and dullest 
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main-top-man who still turns his quid with a curse upon " Yankee 
lubbers.'' We have no personal or national animosities against En- 
glishmen. We have seen and known from that country some of the 
most enlightened and polished men it has been our happiness to meet 
— but the inducements to travel in this country are oi so little force 
with our misrepresented character abroad, that it is rdre for any other 
inducement than gain that we are visited ,- and we are, of course, 
overrun by English clerks and factors, men who are distinct from 
every other class in the world for their entire confinement to their 
own business and branch of business, and who, lifted, they scarce 
know how, to a sudden consideration as strangers, assume a rank they 
never pretended to in their own country, and give our honest citizens 
sufficiently edifying specimens of high life in England. 

We have digressed somewhat from our original subject, but the 
impatience shewn by many who did not personally know the author, 
for the book of Captain Hall, and the general falsification of English 
travellers, have made us somewhat testy whenever the subject ap- 
proaches us, and we beg indulgence. We have no fear for the effect 
of the books of ordinary travellers. But the representations of an 
officer high in the British service, and the author of a previous book, 
which has obtained some credit, will be believed by all who are not 
enlightened upon the character of the writer. 

To return to our first topic In a book of travels, it is not enough 
to have accurate information merely. The measurements of churches 
and ruins, the population, size, and external features of cities, the 
extent of libraries and the progress of the Arts are all well in their 
places, though too great minuteness in these things is a common and 
wearisome fault. The feeling toward the author of a personal narra- 
tive^is somewhat peculiar. Our feelings are interested for himself. 
We rqad his book as if we knew him and was listening to a friend's 
description. We enter at once into his sympathies. We like those 
who impress him favorably, and dislike those who are rude or disa- 
greeable to him. We are as interested for the favorable conclusion of 
an adventure as himself, and adopt his partialities and his aversions, 
both personal and local, with readiness and ardor. These feelings 
have, or ought to have, a natural bearing on the style of such books. 
They should be written in such a manner as to engage and interest 
these kindly sympathies. The author should not confine himself to 
things about him. He should give us the impressions they make 
upon himself. We are with him there, by the old ruin or in the 
mighty cathedral, and we would have him tell us his sensations, and 
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describe the influences that affect a stranger standing for the first time 
there. We go out with him among the people of a strange nation, 
and we wish to know, not what their costume or their features are, 
so much as how they looked to his eye, and what thoughts were stirred 
in his heart, by their curious fashion, and dissimilarity to his own. 
We accompany him to the mountain-top, and descend with him into 
the valley, and stand with him by the stupendous chasm, or precipice, 
or fall, and we want to know, not so much the measurement of their 
heights, or the manner of their form, as the melancholy, or the sur- 
prise, or the awe, with which he was affected while gazing on them. 
The pleasure of reading travels, we take it, is not to store up a mass 
of foreign localities and dimensions, for, aside from the natural dis- 
taste for such dry acquisition, it is extremely difficult of retention ; 
but it is to be so carried into the Country described, by the author's 
vividness of description, and power of familiarizing it to our imagina- 
tion, that we conceive ourselves ihere, and experience all the natu- 
ral sensations of surprise and strangeness. It is only thus that w^e 
can realize description with sufficient power to retain it. A book 
without this quality gives us the same idea of a country that a skele- 
ton does of a human figure, or a chalk outline of a landscape in June. 
A book toith this quality in any perfection is as rare as it is delightful, 
and such a book, we rejoice to say, is the one before us. 

Mr. Dwight went abroad with every advantage. He is the son of 
the late President Dwight — perhaps the only American theologist 
who has obtained a wide reputation abroad — and, by the law of all 
foreign society, was entitled, from this circumstance, to a recepti<H& 
which few distinctions attainable by a young American could have 
won. He was at an age when the equipoise was just settling between 
the ardor of youth and the judgment of manhood — and of course 
open to every fine influence, at the same time that he was not liable 
to be misled by a false enthusiasm ; and his education, as was natural 
from the singular good sense and practical character of his father, 
had been far more constant and well directed than is usual in our 
country. . With these advantages, and personal qualities of the most 
winning character, he could not fail to travel to manifest advantage, 
and his book is a sufficient evidence of his improvement of it. 

We limit ourselves very unwillingly in our extracts. It is difficult 
to make them at all. Passing over much that is interesting, we select 
a passage which shows the vein of fireshness and familiarity of which 
we have been speaking. 
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'' I nerer realiied^ until after my arriyal here, the eaperior enjojrment of an 
American to that of a European, when visiting these monuments of a dbtant 
a^re. The latter is familiar with castled scenery from his infancy, their imaf^ea 
having heen impressed upon his eye, long before he knew by whom they were 
erected. He first views them as walls of stone, but why they were elevated thus 
he knows and cares not. He never walks or rides, without seeing them crowning 
the neighboring hills ; and from long familiarity, he in time regards them with as 
much indifference as the rocks that lie beneath them. Even when more advanced 
in age, and after he has become acquainted with the history of the Barons who 
attacked and defended them with so much valor, he finds it difficult to behold 
them with any romantic feeling. Although his mind may be excited when he 
reads of their prowess, it is still difficult for him to identify his feelings with ob- 
jects which have been familiar to him from his earliest recollections. The emo- 
tions of an American, however, are of a more vivid kind ', in the brightest days 
of his boyhood, he became familiar with the stories of gallant knights, drawing 
their swords in defence of helpless beauty ; he then dwelt with delight and admi- 
ration on the valor of the conqueror, and drew, with the colors of imagination, 
towers and battlements, until every idea associated with these scenes became 
dear to his mind. With recollections abounding in legend and chivalry he visits 
Europe, and beholds those objects which he had so long desired to see, and around 
which his imagination had so long delighted to rove. He views them not as ruins 
of what they have been, but he is transported back to the period when they were 
in their glory. His imagination soon restores the towers and walls which time 
had levelled, peoples the castle with its chieftain and his band, and stores its sa- 
loons with helmets, swords, and bucklers, the trophies of their valor. Such were 
my own feelings nearly two years aince, when nrst viewing one of these ruins, 
and notwithstanding I have seen more than two hundred since my arrival, I cannot 
now look at them without feeling a new impulse given to my blood, when stopping 
to gaze upon their crumbling walls, or standing on their loity towers." pp. 16, 17. 

And again : — 

** I know of UQ solitude, excepting the pathless forests of the Western Statea, 
that is more powerful ott the heart, than that felt by an American, ignorant of the 
languages of the continent, on his first arrival in a European metropolis. Bvery 
house^ street, face, the costume of the inhabitants, the geography of the city, in 
one Word, everything, is unlike anything he has seen or heard before. He sallies 
forth, and no eyes but those of the coachman, shoeblack, or beggar, or some one 
«»f the legal or ille^ class of pickpockets, regard him. He sees endless currents 
of bodies moving m a thousand different eddies, hears the rattling of a hundred 
wheels, mingling with the confused sounds of an unknown language, coming 
from criers of every age, costume, and deformity. He rambles without any den- 
nite object, turns corner after corner without knowing why, loses his way, and 
then finds that he is too ignorant of the language to ask for it. If he is fortunate 
enough to recollect the name of his hotel, he stops and looks for a long time at 
the streams of moving bodies that are rapidly passing by him, to select some one 
of whom to inquire his way. Having discovered an individual moving less rapidly 
than most of those in view, he puts on a bold face, and touching his hat as an 
apology for the interruption, he repeats the name of his hotel. He now finds that 
be has fallen into a new dilemma, for his pronunciation is so different from that of 
the native, that the latter does not understand the drift of his inquirv. He makes 
a reply, but the former is equally in the dark ; for he mistakes the ' What did you 
■ay r* " I do not understand you, sir," of the former, for a direction. Having met 
with such indifferent success, he concludes to thank him, and again touching his 
hat, passes on, with the hope of soon meeting some one, to whom his vernacular 
is familiar. Keeping his eyes fixed on the moving crowd, he at last selects one 
who has the look of a student, and puts the same question in his own language. 
The stranger not nnderdtanding him, addresses him with parlez vous Francois; 
the traveller shakes his head : Sprechen Sic DcmLsch ; another shake of the head : 
P^rUi UiltaUoMo ; the head again moves horizontally. He then asks him what 
l«iiguage he ^oes speak ; whether he is a Pole, RoMian, Spaniard, or Englishman. 
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The last word bring! forth a replj ; ** I ipeak EDijrlish." With a bow he answeis, 
Je not pttis pas speak la lan^ue AngrUUse, and he proceeds on his course. Ro- 
solyed to make one more effort, he stops a third time, tries again to repeat tbe 
name of his hotel, or commences a language of signs, in which he is equally nn» 
saccessful. Then luckily recollecting that ne has a pencil in his pocket, be writes 
down the name of the hotel, as he thmks it is spelt. Here adapting tbe orthogrm^ 
phy to that of his own language, the stranger is equally in the dark. Eventually 
guessing out his dilemma, ne repeats the nam«s of different hotels, until he men- 
tions the one he has so lon^ been searching for. An affirmative nod of the tnw^ 
eller informs him that that is the object of his inquiry. He accordin^glv tells him 
by signs and words, to turn down one street, up another, cross a third, and then 
take the first left hand. Should he not mistake the word left for right, he even- 
tually arrives at the place of his destination ; wondering how he could ever have 
thought of travelling in a foreign country, without having first learned the lan- 
guage, and lamenting ab imo pectorey that the idea of the erection of the tower 
of Babol ever entered the mind of man." pp. 38, 39. 

The book abounds in passages of this description, and a delightful 
feature it is. We pass over many interesting topics, among which are 
a valuable account of German libraries, an enthusiastic and tasteful 
chapter on music, and an account of the university *' duello," which 
has been extensively copied in the daily prints, and come to the fol- 
lowing observing comparison of German and French character. 

** The Germans are a people of intense feeling ; inferior in this respect to no 
other nation of Europe. But their passion is too profound to be easily agitated 
by external objects. A high excitement is necessary to affect their hearts, so that 
the countenance shall become an index of their feelings. This apparent want of 
susceptibility to all the objects of sense, except music, is visible everywhere. The 
clergyman, the soldier, the man of fashion, the player, and the mademoiselle, in 
their manner, motions, mode of utterance and conversation, all remind yon that 
you have passed the Rhine, and have left behind you the land of naSvete. The 
counftnance partakes also of this want of animation. While the face of a Pa- 
risian will glow at the description of a new fashion or opera, or of tlie new car- 
riage of the king, that of a German would be scarcely as animated were he to 
hear of the revolution of a nation, unless he held a large amount in the public 
funds. Although the remark may be generally true, that where there is feeling' 
or intellect it will be visible in the countenance, it certainly is not applicable to 
the Germans. Their faces are the least expressive of any nation in Europe, and 
even when deeply interested in conversation, their countenances are not indices 
of their minds or their hearts. A French savant derives many of his thooghts 
through the medium of external objects. Everything which passes before him is 
observed ; a German lives more in ages which have passed away, or in countries 
fiur removed by place and character from his own. The former passes a part of 
his time in society, at the theatre, in the public promenades *, the latter lives in 
his closet, in rummatinf upon distant ages, or upon the imaginary world which 
he has created. One, wno passes every twelve hours out of twenty-four in tracing 
ancient and modern languages to their sources, or in studying everything con- 
nected with thb antiquities, mythology, philosophy, &c. of other nations, will be 
unfitted to derive much enjoyment from the present, or to add much to the gene- 
ral charms of society. Accordingly, you rarely find the German literati excelling 
in conversation. In this respect, both themselves and the citizens at large, are 
inferior to us, and much so to the French. Many of the Parisian bourgeois will 
oonverse eloquently on the knot or oolor of a cravat, will describe in a most gra- 
phic manner a lady's dress, or a promenade in the Tuileries or Luxembourg ; 
and while they may not convey one interesting thought, will throw around the 
description an animation and a sprightliness that will make you listen with plea- 
rare, and with admiration of their colloquial powers. Their countenances in the 
w e antime will display every degree of light and shade, in proportion to the plea- 
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Mire or ^t^paxX felt in witnewing the objeetB they deaoribe. To make the picture 
more distinct, their hands and arms are thrown into a great variety of grestures, 
of grace and elegance ; all of which are like fine accentuation in the mouth of the 

orator. 

" A German when describing the same objects will oflen become embarrassed, 
will place bis body in an awkward position, and most of the time will have his 
eyes on the floor. Before he has finished his description, he will probably make 
several long pauses in his conversation, and apparently hesitate whether to stop 
or to proceed. The Parisian is so accustomed to conversation from his childhood, 
that he does it with the same ease and adroitness as a soldier performs his drill, 
and so early does he discover that grace is indispensable to his reputation, and 
indeed to his being endured in society, that it soon becomes a part of his beinir, 
and he rarely, if ever, suffers from embarrassment. In truth, awkwardness Is 
almost unknown in France. Even the postillion salutes the peasants and village 
girls (who stop their labor in the fields or put their heads out of the window, ai 
soon as the crack of his whip announces his approach,) with a touch of his hat a 
la mode ParissUnfUf while in the class above him, there is an interchange of as 
many bows, civilities, and curtesies, as among the highest classes of society in 
other countries. In France every one is perfectly acquainted with etiquette. In 
whatever situation a Frenchman is placed, he feels free from embarrassment, and 
has the full command of all his powers. This perfect self-possession is one of the 
principal reasons whj^ they excel all other nations in conversation, and why every 
one of them amuses if he does not interest." pp. 162 — 164. 

We must make a very long extract from Mr. Dwight's account of 

the professors of the German universities, and the comparison with 

our own. Humiliating as the comparison is, it is obviously a fair one, 

and may be useful. 

" With us, as in Germany, the professors are chosen for life, but here the re- 
■emblance ceases. In the United States we give them a sufficient salary to enable 
them to live pleasantly ; and when once chosen, they realize that their fortune is 
made, that they have reached the ultimatum of ascent. Here they receive only 
half a subsistence for themselves and families ; and whether they acauire the 
other half or not depends entirely upon their own efforts. They perfectly under- 
stand, that nothing out a reputation for talents and attainpents will fill their lec- 
ture rooms, and that to acquire this fame the most indefatigable application and 
industry are necessary. Every department has its four or six professors and 
teachers, who deliver lectures on subjects so nearly similar that a constant rivalry 
is produced. For example, to a student pursuing Greek literature, it is of very 
little importance whether he reads Sophocles or Euripides, but it is very neces- 
sary that the professor whose lectures he attends should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the author he attempts to explain. These gentlemen perfectly understand, 
as well as the stage and steamboat proprietors of our country, that if they are 
negligent they will be deserted. This is not a little increased by the division into 
ordinary and extraordinary professors and teachers. The latter class, who are 
paid nothing by the government, but afe only permitted to deliver lectures, re- 
ceive a Frederick d'or fi'om each of the pupils, and are almost universally stimu- 
lated by necessity. Besides this, they feel all the ardor of youth, and the conse- 
quent longing for reputation. To acquire subsistence and fiune, they make un- 
wearied exertions. Before them they see the extraordinary professors, whose 
title in the eyes of the students gives them a prior claim ; and to overtake them 
in the race they strain every nerve. The extraordinary professors see below them 
a number of yoimg men, putting forth all their energy, while above them they 
behold the ordinary professors who have reached the highest point of ascent. 
This class are placed under the influence of two most pow'brful stimulants, the 
fear of being overtaken by the teachers, and the desire ot surpassing the ordinary 
professors. The ordinary professors see below them two classes, at different dis- 
tances, rapidly rising towards them, often almost treading upon their heels, and 
not fmfireqaentlj UJaag the lead in the nnsAet of their auoiton, as well as in 
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rMratatioo. Under sach a stimiilmi, they very rarely fUl aileep, or reluc their 
efforts, until a^e or debility arrives. 

** This continued strife has the happiest effect on the literature of this country, 
and in this respect, the German universities are better organized than anv oUmis 
in Europe. It is folly to suppose, that the mere influence of principle will induce 
most professors who do not feel great enthusiasm in their departments, to make 
the necessary efforts to arrive at excellence. They will oflen find bad weather in 
winter, and real or imaginary debility the rest of'^the year, an excuse for relaxa- 
tion or indolence. 

" American professors are usually stationary from forty-five to fifty years of agre, 
until their decease ; or, to indulge the utmost charity, they advance very little 
after that period ; here, thej^ are continually acquiring fame by new attainmeatSy 
and they are rarely unoccupied, even at seventy. 

" In the United States, the professors usually write but one course of lectures, 
which is delivered from year to year, until it loses with even themselves half its 
interest, from its monotony ; here, there are very few who do not deliver two, 
three, and even four courses on different branches of their profession at the same 
time, which occupy them as many hours during three, four, and even five days of 
the week. With us, a professor is usually chosen at a very early period of'^lile, 
and long before his attainments have qualified him for his station, with the hope 
that his talents and industry will justify the appointment. If, as is sometimes 
the case, they are chosen at a more advanced age, they are selected fVom one of 
the professions, in which they have been so long occupied, that they have had bat 
little time to devote to anything but the practical part of it. This is particularly 
true of theology and medicine, and is almost equally so in the department of law. 
Though they make very good clergymen, lawyers, and physicians, very few of 
them, however distinguished are their talents, make able professors. A man de- 
signed for such a station, like an officer in the army, should be educated for hie 
profession, and should go through all the gradations of ascent, until he arrives at 
the highest chair of instruction. It is almost as unsafe to choose a professor of 
theology, of law, or of medicine, because the person chosen was a good preacher, 
lawyer, or physician, as it would be to elevate a common soldier to the rank of 
general, because he performed his drill with great precision. The one reouiree 
as long a course of study and of diligent application as the other. Happily for 
Germany, a very different course is pursued here. Before an indiviaual can 
reach the humble station of teacher, he must exhibit fine talents, and an amount 
of learning which few of our professors possess. In this station he remains a long 
time, and years must roll away, unless his attainments are very uncommon, before 
he is raised to the extraordinary chair. Previous to this elevation, he passes six, 
eight, ten, and sometimes fifteen years, in the most diligent research, relying en- 
tirely upon his own efforts for success. 

<< When a professor at length takes the first ascending step, he is not considered 
qualified to receive the compensation or title of an ordinary professor. Here he 
remains many years, dependent upon the three or four hundred dollars that he 
receives from government and on the fees of his lectures for subsistence, until he 
shows the same decided superiority over his brethren of the same gUss that he 
did when, as a teacher, he was called toitbe extraordinary chair. Even this is not 
enough. The German universities are all rival institutions, and the custom ie 
universal of appointing those who fill the prominent places in any one of them to 
a similar place m another. To induce them to leave tne chairs which ihey occupy, 
large pecuniary offers are made, and to these are not unfi*equently added titles and 
decorations. The government of the university are thus under the necessity of 
retaining them bpr similar offers, or of seeing many of the students following the 
professor to a neighboring institution. Learning and talent are thus thrown into 




induce the individual to make a pecuniary sacrifice for me sake of the greater fa- 
cilities whieh his actual situation affords for arriving at eminence.*" pp. 178— 181. 



Smimer. Wjf 

We have exceeded oar Itmhs, bat we will take one more passage, 

to show the poetical cast of the author's mind, and give at the same 

time a specimen of his style. 

" The peculiar charm of an Italian hndscape, howeveri is felt when the san is 
approaching the horizon. Our evenings are oflen intensely beautiful, from the 
piles of clouds which the sun draws around him, and which he often lights up 
with a radiance, which an Englishman might almost mistake for a view of a 
brighter world. Near the Alps, at Venice for ezamplei when the sun retires be- 
hind the Friuli mountains, he veils his dying glories with clouds of as gorgeous a 
coloring, as are seen with us. When no summit is near to attract them, the sun 
of Itfljy rarely sets in glory, as it usually disappears without a cloud to reflect its 
beams. But in the rich tints which are thrown over the landscape, he fully com- 
pensates the Italians for the loss of our brilliant sunsets. About half an hour be- 
ibre the sun reaches the horizon, a flood of golden light is shed on every object. 
This soon assumes a rosy tint, like the light blush on a maiden's cheek, when it 
soon changes to a deeper and deeper red. A purple of exquisite softness gradu- 
ally succeeds it, its hue soon changing to one or a more mtense beauty, which, 
floating over the landscape, transforms every object to this loveliest of colors. It 
is at this time that the bay of Naples is seen in all its glory. At this hour the 
range which bounds it, and Vesuvius, the beau ideal of mountains, are melted 
down into a softness which is indescribable. Long after the bay is shaded by the 
hills of BaiflB and Ischia, this purple light floats from the sides and summits of the 
opposite mountains, as if the sun was unwilling to leave a scene so lovely." 

p. 362. 

We think this book calculated to be a standard one on the country 
which it describes. It is ground which has been well occupied. The two 
best volumes of modern travels we know have taken it for a theme — 
'* Russeirs Tour," and a small but delightful book, " A Ramble in 
Germany." The latter is full of those delightful, wayside thoughts, 
which make the author and the reader so intimate, and within a nar- 
row compass comprises a wonderful amount of interest. We have 
had neither time nor disposition to find fault with Mr. Dwight. Rather 
than be so unfashionable, however, as to dismiss a book without objec- 
tion, we will mention the occurrence, here and there, of coUegisms 
like " guantum suff" and ^* the stove emitting its ecdoric" — blemishes 
which a less hasty publishment would have corrected. The style 
generally, is singularly pure, and the whole volume leaves upon the 
mind, a relish of scholar-like and racjr simplicity. 



SUMMER. 

Lbt us go forth, pale student ! Nature hath 
Voices for thy worn spirit, and a pulse 
Beating in concord with a weary mind 
O'erspent with its vain toil ! Awhile forsake 
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The lore of bjgone intellect — ^the dreatnv 
Of old Pythai^oraB, and his, who died 
The martyr to a high philosophy 
At sunset's quiet hour ! Let us go forth ! 
For by that quivering flush upon thy cheek, 
I know that thou hast pondered cunningly 
Upon the old world's wisdom ! 'Tis not well 
That one who hath a spiritual thirst 
For that deep fount whose element is mind, 
Should waste on dogmas of the olden time 
Life*s brief and perishing taper. Let us forth 
Upon the paths of Nature. 

Sweetly breathes 
The noontide winds among the green arcades, 
Form'd by a master hand. Glad suamier*s voice 
Trills in the babbling brooks'and in the notes 
Of twice ten thousand warbling choristers ! 
Look how the grain bends to the breeze's kiss ; 
And watch the sunlight sparkling thro* the shade 
Of yon old time-worn wood ! Now mark yon scene ! 
A simple cottage slumbering on the breast 
Of a green valley ^ like a pale white doud 
Living among the soft blue depths of heaven ! * 
List ! on the wind's wing conies the silvery note 
Of some untutor'd girl, and hear ! tis' mock'd 
By viewless echo *mong the distant hills ! 
Look now around, pale scholar ! see the sheaves 
Piled in the winnowed meadows, and away 
Over the lovely landscape, mark the girls 
" Binding the corn ! " 

The twilight hastens on- 
Come let us watch from this enamelled bank 
For the first star ! Shadows are crowding fast 
Over the silent valleys, and the birds 
Fly in strange order towards tomorrow's dawn ! 
Thy cheek, young student, hath a healthier hue — 
Thy step b more elastic. It were well 
That thou did'st oftener wander from the crowd, 
Holding brief commune with the living things 
That pant in nature's bosom. Time soon steals 
The polish from young temples. Thou wilt be 
Too soon among thy fathers, that thy strength 
Should all be wasted in the mazy paths 
Leading to wisdom's temple. Live awhile. 
And gaze among the crowd in thonghtfulness ! 

* We cannot help patting this exquisite picture in Itatics. Ed. 
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Soon wilt thoa then grow weary of the pilniy 

And deem its gloriee idle. I have been 

Long time a delver into hidden mines. 

And find that glory is not happiness, 

Nor wisdom, as the world unravels it, 

The food for peace ! R. M. 

P\Uadtlpkia, 



LOOSE THOUGHTS ON BIOGRAPHY. 
£x vitio alterius sapiens emendat snum. Publius Stkus. 

Moral maxims present to the mind in a condensed form a vast 
amount of practical wisdom. They are general rules for the regula- 
tion of moral conduct, derived from a cautious examination and 
comparison of the results of different dispositions of events, and the 
tendencies of dissimilar principles of action. They are an epitome 
of the knowledge, which the uniform experience of ages has collect- 
ed, and which, after diligent sifting, has been universally adopted as 
unquestionable truth, and left on register for our improvement. But 
they possess little efficiency — do not exert that controlling agency 
over the tenor of our lives, which they ought to exercise, and with- 
out which they are to us unmeaning hieroglyphics. For though their 
intrinsic value, and the authority by which they are recommended, 
give them strong claims on our attention, they are seldom understood, 
or if the abstract proposition be assented to, are seldom appreciated ; 
and this intrinsic value is immense, for they touch our daily interests, 
claim the right of governing those feelings which are daily brought 
into action, and come to us in a shape which renders their applica- 
tion easy and indubious ; and their authority is high, for the unvary- 
ing experience of all ages attests their correctness, and amid the 
endless and numberless disputes respecting the nature of virtue and 
the foundation of moral distinctions, these only remain inharmed 
and unquestioned. We are taught them from our childhood, and 
grow up in the belief of them, and when they come before the mind, 
assent without hesitation, and almost without reflection to their truth, 
and go away and forget them. The proposition for example, that 
^ honesty is the best policy,' as it is evidenced by the observation of 
every man, and strictly logical inference from it is on all hands ac- 
knowledged to be true. But how few model their conduct on this 
principle. How few are there I mean, who. maintain that severe 
integrity which shrinks more from the falsehood than from the impu- 
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tation of it, which will not sufler itself to be seduced to the 
deviation, by any prospects of emolument. And yet, where do 
hear more frequently the above mentioned maxim than from those 
who sometimes make a compromise between duty and interest, and 
smother, for the sake of gain, the expostulating voice of conscience ? 
The fact is that general principles seldom fasten on the mind, and 
become a part of our habitual train of thought, and incorporate 
themselves with our modes of action. Were this the case they 
would possess a mighty efficiency, and impart their complexion to 
our whole character. Now let these same truths be presented to 
. us in a visible and palpable form ; let them come in the shape of 
actions, and they acquire a mysterious and unfailing virtue ; other- 
wise they would float in the mind inert and useless ; but now tbey 
bring with them a vivid apprehension, and solemn and permanent 
conviction of their reality and importance, and operate with unwont- 
ed energy and efliect. 

In analyzing the two processes generated by truths in their abstract 
form, and when bodied forth in action, we notice this distinction. In 
the former case our conceptions are vague and confused ; in the 
latter de6nite and vivid. This dimness of our conceptions results 
from the generality which is the essence of moral maxims. To 
this distinction we are disposM to refer the difierence of efiect pro- 
duced by the two modes of contemplating truth. For we have 
observed that the man whose conduct is characterised by scrupulous 
rectitude and resolute consistency, usually possesses a clear and 
nicely discriminating perception of moral distinctions ; while he whose 
course is marked by an unstable regard to truth and virtue, or a 
uniform neglect of the distinction, lives in a circle of perpetual mo- 
ral occultation. 

From these remarks we might infer the necessity of caution in 
the selection of associates ; but the topic is too hackneyed, and the 
propriety of such a course too devious. We might also infer the 
necessity of caution in the selection of books. Apart from inciden- 
tal remarks, which we may convert into means of self improvement, 
and apart from the knowledge we derive from its perusal, we 6od 
on laying down a volume, that a general impression remains on our 
minds, a new direction is given to our thoughts, or a new current of 
feeling is set in motion — an effect very analogous to that produced 
by our companions. None but base passions can be brought into 
action by the perusal of a work saturated or tinctured with pollution ; 
while hi|h and fervent aspirations after moral perfectness, are the 
result of an intimate communion with those etherial spirits, who 
seem to belong to a higher order of intelligences, and who some- 
times deign to visit our world on a holy errand of love and mercy 
to lift our thoughts above the dm, and vain imaginings of eardi, to 
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the contemplation oF rich and ravishing and enduring realities. An 
intimacy with tlie writings of such men, produces not only a purifi- 
cation and elevation of our moral nature, but exalts and enlightens 
our reason. Our moral tendencies twine about our reason, and 
impede its operations and distort its conclusions ; and the prejudices 
which these propensities almost necessarily engender discolor the 
objects of our reasonings and infect our reasonings themselves. But 
this moral exorcism — this casting out of the spirits of darkness within 
us, clears away the mistiness tliat clouded our intellectual vision, aqd 
confers arwider range, and stronger grasp, and keener subtility of 
thought. From the perusal of many works we derive only an ac- 
cession of knowledge ; the intellectual man grows like a crystal, by 
accretion. But such writings impart power. They go down into 
the secret chambers of the soul, and wiih mysterious incantations, 
break the spell that benumbed and ' prisoned up' its glorious facul- 
ties, and bid it put on its native panoply, and gird itself for the stern 
conflict. Some leave us in a state of sickly languishment. Some 
beckon us to untried and forbidden tracts, and leave us on the 
threshold, with no torch of evidence to guide us in our wanderings. 

But we would confine our attention to the utility of a judicious 
selection of biographies. The doctrine we have endeavored to 
establish teaches the inefficacy of moral essays. Though this seems 
to us, a legitimate consequence, we would not interdict nor censure 
them. We believe them important auxiliaries to the cause of truth 
and virtue. For we deem it of the highest moment that the boun- 
daries of right and wrong be clearly and definitively settled. The 
correctness of our conduct depends on the accuracy of our moral 
judgment, and if this judgment be not truly informed, there is an end 
of all propriety of action. Then we shall push our prejudices or 
first-formed and favorite notions too far ; and shal) narrow or widen 
the field of virtuous feeling. 

The portraiture of a quality then, though it may illumine our 
reason — may teach us where to go, does not possess intrinsically a 
renovating virtue— cannot stir up the deep feelings of the heart. 
Tell an unlettered man of the pleasure of philosophical investigation, 
of the rapture experienced on the discovery of a new train of rea- 
soning or the developement of a new truth, and perchance he will 
be led to seek the enjoyment ; but it will be the result of his confi- 
dence in your testimony, not of an appreciation of the delight you 
have described. But place in the hands of a youthful student, who 
can see nothing but barrenness in scientific pursuits, who manifests 
not (as in the other case supposed) an indifference merely, but a 
positive aversion to study — place in the hands of such an one, the 
memoirs of Mihon, or Parr, or Jones, or White, the self devoted 
martyr of science ; however listless he may be, the nature of the 
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subject will attract him, and as he goes on, be will note with tbe most 
intense interest, his hero's course, from the lisptngs of infancy to tbe 
expanding views of youth, and the profound erudition of manhood. 
As he enters their study and marks their self denying zeal, their 
nightly watchings, never tedious though they weary out tbe stars, 
their years of unremitting yet untiring worship at ^ the shrine of 
wooing lore,' he will see more clearly and feel more deeply, that 
there is joy, deep, absorbing, pangless joy, in ^ beholding tbe bright 
countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies.' 
New principles will be called out. He will perceive the vastness of 
their attainments, and viewing in their light his own de&cienci^ 
will be mortified by the humihating contrast. He will see ^too that 
those attainments gave them a command over the opinions of men, 
and gained them an imperisliable name ; and the conviction of these 
truths will sound a loud appeal to his love of praise and power. 

But the influence of biography as a stimulant to exertion does 
not constitute its sqIc importance. It not only gives us an onward 
movement—- creates or revives a desire of higher attainments, but 
guides the motion — furnishes means for the gratification of that desire. 
It brings an individual before tis, not only in his hours of joyance and 
inspiration, in the elation of hope and the exultation of victory ; but 
also in the darkness of his soul, fvhen he is stung by disappointment, 
crushed by despondency, and worn down by the agony of inward or 
outward conflict. We are admiued to tbe adyta of his feelings, 
and watch the flux and reflux of his opinions, the strong or feeble 
pulses of his passions. We find him at one time cautiously analyzing 
his thoughts and emotions, tbe philosopher and t^e moralist. Again 
we see him yielding to the impulses of a wayward nature, seduced, 
and prostrate. Again, we see him losing sight of lesser objects, 
fasten his eye on some bright spot in the dim future, and sinf'wed 
by tbe eagerness of desire, and spurred on by the incitements of 
bope^ stretch forward ; every muscle tense, every nerve Strang, and 
as he nears the goal, we see the restlessness of almost satisfied 
wishes, and at last, the gladness of consummated expectations. In 
this we conceive lies mainly the practical superiority of biography- 
over history. The historian presents us with only a tissue of heroic 
achievements or isolated exhibitions of magnanimity. These stand- 
ing as they usually do, disconnected from their causes, are generaBy 
regarded as manifestations of superhuman power, which a peculiar 
combination of circumstances only oan create, and which no other 
combination of circumstances can require. A great mind w31 seize 
upon these moral phenomena, and set them up as models. But a 
mind of ordinary dimensions demands that the whole machinery be 
developed, the internal workings of the soul, thoughts, emotions, 
habits, and principles of action. Biography meets and answers this 
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demand. History we are told, is * philosophy teaching by example,' 
and the remark is tnie. But it teaches on too great a scale. It 
teaches us to regulate the affairs of nations — to govern others, rather 
than ourselves. It is chiefly occupied in the narration of events. 
It sketches character by a few rough strokes, and seldom descends to 
that nicer pencilling which we most need. Biography shows a pa- 
noramic view of the inner man — the budding and blossoming and 
maturation of the intellect, the dawn of the moral being, with its 
mild and delicate beauty and its noontide, with its severer graces 
and austere majesty. 

In contemplating the character of an acquaintance, we are often 
constrained by our prejudices to palliate his foibles and even vices^ 
or are induced by some hastily conceived disgust, to undervabie his 
excellencies ; and by the subde but resistless power of association, 
are compelled ever after to hold them in disesteem when found in 
others. Btit when we look upon a character displayed in a biogra- 
phy we look through no distorting and discoloring prism. We ex- 
amine it dispassionately, analyze its features one by one, balance its 
excellencies and defects and stispend our admiration till reason has 
given her decision. This is the method of perusing character, by 
which only, we can be permanently benefited. When qualities are 
exhibited in our presence, we are ' impelled to their adoption or re- 
jection, partly by prejudice and partly by an instinctive propensity 
to imitation. But when exhibited by persons with whom we have 
no immediate connexion, while by awakening our attention and en- 

! paging our sympathies, they possess all the efficiency of those which 
all under our pergonal inspection, they have this advantage — they 
give us an opportunity to subject them to the test of reflection and 
experience, before we decide to transfer them to ourselves. 

There is need of caution in the selection of biographies. For 
there are characters which ought never to be described, masses of 
putrefaction, from which steams up a loathsome smell of rottenness ; 
and there are biographies, which, while in the estimation of discern- 
ing men, they have consigned the authors and subjects of them to 
everlasting contempt, have spread iar and wide the defilement of 
error and the contagion of example. It would seem, that we could 
never embrace a corpse swollen and blackened by decay, whatever 
Blight be its adornments. But alas ! there are passions in our nature 
which such revolting scenes may inflame, and their disguise, though 
thin, often cheats the unpractised eye of the hidden foulness, till 
the infection has been communicated. The lives of ordinary men 
present little that is interesting except to those who know them inti- 
mately. The biography of one is the biography of millions. It is 
true, that there is in the character of such men much that is worthy 
of imitation. It is true a]so> that b our pursuit of what is grand or 
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splendid in intellect or morals, we should not lose sight of the 
dazzling, less obtrusive accomplishments, which charm us in the 
daily intercourse of life, and which are essential to the entireoess, 
and G^onstitute the finish of character. But minor virtues meet os 
in every corner of society. We need not have recourse to books 
to find them. But those sublime intelligences whose characters at- 
tract an intense, absorbing admiration, are beings of rare occurrence. 
Like the companionless eagle, each inhabits a solitary eyrie. Some- 
times they are like stars radiating from their measureless distance 
above us, the light of wisdom and virtue, and moving on, harmonious 
and joyous, in their appointed and glorious orbits. Sometimes tbey 
come among us like comets— eccentric in their direction and omi- 
nous in their appearance — eccentric, for ihey stray from the ordi* 
nary sphere of human action, and wander on darkly and cheerlessly, 
in the dreariness of their chosen circuit— ominous, for tliey are seat 
in wrath, fiery, desolating plagues, that dry up the well springs of 
joy, and scorch and wither all life and beauty. It is from tiie exhi- 
bition of such characters that we expect the most extensive and 
permanent results. There is a persuasiveness in the example of 
such a man as Howard, an incitement to high and determined action 
which we could not, if we would, resist ; and thousands, we doubt 
not, misled by an imagined excellence and greatness in the character 
of such a man as Napoleon, haVe wantonly sundered their strong- 
est sjrmpatbies, and crushed their tenderest affections. But the 
^ most exalted are never free from the leaven of human frailty. Hence 
we learn that the ascent to virtue is steep and toilsome, and that 
dauntless resolves and tir^ess perseverance are necessary for its 
attainment ; and we learn too that the prize which shines at the ter- 
mination of the journey, and sheds its light along the rugged path- 
way, is a rich recompense for every effort and every sacrifice. The 
darkest depravity too is always relieved by some bright trace, some 
ennobling feature. Here lies the danger. Could we find a beii^, 
whose lile was a continuous expression of unholy passions, who bad 
disrobed himself of all that distinguishes men from demons, and 
seemingly entered into a dark covenant with infernal agencies, we 
imagine that we should regard him with a feeling of immixed scoro* 
But he has not cut himself loose from our sympathies, though be 
has renounced all title to affections. There is a grandeur in the 
fierce and the unrelenting consistency of his determination, in his utter 
disregard of lesser motives, in his callousness to ordinary inflietions^ 
in his stern and proud defiance of the powers of goodness, that 
compels admiration and almost reconciles us to his enormities. 
There is a moral miasma rising from this association of rare virtues 
and vices almost too rare to be perceptible, which may generate 
remediless disease. Caution may prevent it ; bot wt are too o&ea 
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heedless, and catch the disorder, while we are admiring its marble 
paleness or hectic flushings. We often find qualities which are vices 
only when in excess, to which, the world through an excess of cha- 
rity, a generous though unjust feeling, has given nnmes that are 
calculated to mislead the unwary reader. Wastefulness is denomi- 
nated generosity,^ levity and wassailing, spirit, and sometimes real 
crimes are overlooked as the eflfervescence of youth. These names 
are dangerous. They have a serpent's venom, with his beauty and 
power to beguile. That these errons are not exposed is the fault of 
the biographer. It cannot be justly charged on biography. He 
should delineate the character as it is, with all its lights and shades. 
But he need not become the pander of sin by veiling its hideousness. 
He should take a microscopic survey of the character lie designs to 
portray, and transfer to his canvass a fahhful likeness ; every feature 
should wear its native complexion, and stand out in its original relief. 
A bird's eye view is not enough. We wish to be admitted to the 
cabinet of the soul and witness the deliberations, adjusunent of plans, 
the mode of disciplining the intellectual forces, and marshalling (hem 
for combat ; and after to go out to see the triumph or discomfiture 
of this mighty array of preparation. We love to stamf behind ihe 
the scenes, and see the springs and trap doors — the process of the 
exhibition that had amused or terrified us. Hence we set high value 
on autobiography. We love to watch the movements of the mind 
in the heyday of youth, to trace in its pastimes indications of future 
greatness, and follow from its origin in some casual remark or almost 
unnoticed incident, through every stage of its developerhent to its 
consummation, the masterpiece of a giant intellect. We can often 
discern, or think we can through these expressions of unafiected 
feeling and unconcealed tendencies, in the boy, the star that is to rule 
the destiny of the man. We catch a glin^se of the spirit of poesy, 
in bis lovely companionship with nature, in his quick perception of 
her numberless forms of beauty, in his passionate devotedness, in his 
keen sensibility, and in the free goings out of his afl^ections. We 
see the future chieftain in tlie rough arbiter of youthful disputes, and 
the future phibsopher in the boyish sceptic. We love to sit down 
with the author, as with a familiar friend and have our sympathies 
drawn out and our love won by his recital. It is thus that we peruse 
with thrilling interest Cowper's Memoir of himself — the record of 
his strangely fitful emotions, his feverish fluctuations, his sudden 
transitions from the bright sunlight of unclouded reason, to the fear- 
ful gloom of insanity. We go out with him in his solitary walks, 
and when he rejoices in the kindliness of nature's influences, the 
' aoft south' breathes on us with a gentler impulse, the skies wear a 
livery of deeper azure, and the lark sings a more joyous hymn. We 
accompany him in his retitement, and in bis dejection we are deject- 
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ed, and can flsd 'a^^fefce in nursing with him^^St/l^erets. We 
would rather read the ireaiise of Marcus Antoninus *of the things 
that concern himself,' we would rather rescue from oblivion, the 
diary of Sir Samuel Romilly or the remnants of the * Remembrao- 
ces of Whilelocke,' than many a forgotten classic. And whenin the 
works of a great man, who has left us no other memf^gf jfrnMns^f^ 
we discern here and there glimpses of his life, we cannot but regard 
them as rough sketches by a master's hand, his favorite ideal, and 
prize them among his most valuable relics. Such are Milton's dis- 
closures of his feelings and purposes in the preface to the second 
book of * Reason of church government,' his debates and expostu- 
lations with himself, when he conceived that ' God commands to take 
the trumpet and blow a dolorous, or a jarring blast.' The account 
of his studies, too, in th^ introduction to his • Apology for Smectyni- 
nuus.' *I betook me,' says he, ^ among those lofty fables and romances, 
which recount in solemn cantos, the deeds of knighthood founded 
by our victorious kings, and from hence had in renown over all 
Christendom. There I read it in the oath of every knight, that he 
should defend to the expense of his best blood or of his life, if it so 
befel him, the honor and chastity of virgin or matron ; from whence 
even then I learned what a noble virtue chastity sure must be, to 
the defence of which so many wortliies by such a dear adventure of 
themselves had sworn.' * * * ' So that even those books, which to 
many others have been the fuel to wantonness and loose living, 
proved to me so many incitements to the love and steadfast observa- 
tion of that virtue, which abhors the society of bordelloes.' We 
esteem such relics as these, in which the stateliness of the author is 
put off, and the man shines out, so highly, not so much because the 
effect they produce is widely diffused, but because it is deep and 
lasting. If their authors have searched out the laws of the material 
world, or if they have gone out into the spiritual universe, and 
brought back a chart of its unexplored regions, their labors are ap- 
preciated, for their application is general and easily understood. 
But in studying these hasty draughts of their feelings and modes of 
thought and action, we are admitted to a closer fellowship with them, 
we hear from their own lips a narrative of their journeyings, are 
stimulated by their success to tread in their footsteps, and are har- 
nessed for the undertaking by their example. 

In autobiography we find not only a more minute but a more ac- 
curate revelation of the inner man. The biographer is usually com- 
pelled by his relation to the subject of his memoir, to give us an 
outline merely of the character, and that often a faint one. He 
may tell us that his hero was of a melancholy temperament, and 
detail its external symptoms. But he cannot* paint truly, transient 
moods of feeling ; for he knows them not. He cannot paint tbe 
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sudden glow-apd •^tinguishment of desire,^j4^^ growth and decay 
and almost imperceptibie transference of affection, the vehement 
outbreaking of indignation or remorse curbed and silenced by pain* 
ful coercion, the stricken hopes long cherished but untold, which in- 
duced an unwilling estrangement from his fellows. 

But vi^e njigv be told that the autobiographer has the strongest mo- 
tives to represent himself in the fairest light, and may therefore be 
justly suspected of concealing his more odious qualities, and of 
exaggerating his fair ones. Were the disclosure made to vindicate 
his character or conduct, we might entertain such an apprehension. 
But when, as is usually the case, the memoir is but a diary drawn 
up to determine his progress in mental or moral culture, and intend- 
ed for his own inspection only, or when it is designed for the grati- 
fication of his. friends or the instruction of his children, the ground of 
the objection vanishes, and the suspicion cannot stand. On the other 
hand, the biographer is also exposed to bribery from prejudice, 
passion, or interest ; and may with equal justice be accused of mis- 
representing facts or of misstating them ; and if be be not misled by 
partiality, he is always in danger of being blinded by ignorance, 
for the documents on which he must rely, ftre usually the letters and 
works of the individual whose- character he is describing, and his 
best external testimony is the reports of interested friends or equally 
interested enemies. Setting then the chances against one another,' 
we find the balanee in favor of the man who describes himself. Ac- 
cordingly we come to the perusal of an ordinary biography with a 
feeling of distrust — a disposition rigidly to scrutinize the fact narrated, 
and to give a hesitating assent to the correctness of the representa- 
tions and inferences. But we sit down to the narration of an auto- 
biographer as to tlie conversation of a friend whose integrity we can- 
not question, and whose accuracy we have no reason to impeach ; 
and apart from the minuteness and feelingness of this statement, we 
find its impressions deepened by our unreserving confidence in hb 
fidelity. 

This reasoning may account for the fact, that the characters 
exhibited in works of fiction possess so little assimilating power. 
We find in fiction almost everything peculiar to biography, distinct- 
ness of outline, minuteness of detail, fivery trait of cbai*acter, clothed 
with all the vividness and reality of action. But between the evi- 
dence which accompanies them and that of biography, there is a 
wide difference. The novelist aims only at verisimilitude in his 
story and demands of his hearers only a passive acquiescence. He 
describes a personage which may or may not have existed. His 
chief solicitude is to make the actions and qualities of this personage 
harmonize with each ether, and correspond to the circumstances in 
which he is placed. , We read a fictitious narrative therefore with 
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tbe same feelings with which we witness the personation of a cha- 
racter on the stage. Our judgment is temporarily suspended, and 
our credulity, our love of the marvellous allowed to govern. We 
yield ourselves to the full influence of an illusion. We can at any 
moment recollect ourselves and break the charm, and tbe spell is 
effectually broken at the termination of tbe play, when we are con- 
strained to feel that it was all deception. But biography commands 
us not by its plausibility, its internal symmetry, for the character of 
an individual is often a medley of discrepancies strangely but inti- 
mntely blended ; but by an external evidence for tbe truth of evety 
part, an evidence to which we are compelled to assent. The por> 
tion which we may reject for defect of testimony, does not consti- 
tute a portion of the biography. Another reason for this difierence 
of effect may be that our relation to every individual of one species 
induces us to study more closely a veritable narrative than a legend 
of romance. This bestowal of superior attention on such delinea- 
tions of character, gives us a more discriminating view of them, and 
fixes them more firmly in the memory, and thus augments and per- 
petuates their effect. 

Tbe noblest end of biography, and indeed of every kind of writ- 
ing is tbe melioration of our moral nature. For our glory consists in 
the perfection of that, and our happiness mainly depends on it ; for sen- 
sual pleasures are transient in their duration and by frequent repeti- 
tion destroy themselves ; the delights of fancy are limited in their 
extent, and unsatisfying ; reasoning, though it gives birth to some of 
our most exquisite gratifications, fatigues and exhausts ; and those 
enjoyments only which resuk from the exercise and due cidtivatioo 
of our moral faculties, retain their freshness and grow in intensity 
forever. Every science may be made to contribute to this end. 
We said too that the object to which every branch of human know- 
ledge ultimately tends is the science of man, meaning the philosophj 
of tbe intellect. These propositions are not at variance. For the 
laws of mind are ascertained by an inspection of the sciences, since 
they may be considered as exhibitions of the mode in which men 
analyze, combine and classify the objects of their thoughts, and 
these with their collaterals, constitute tbe science of the intellect. 
They may be made to conduce to moral improvement, in various 
ways. They may be made to conduce to this end, through tbe 
intimate connexion between our mental and moral constitution, by 
throwing light upon the powers of the mind, and enabling us to wield 
them with greater skill and efficiency. The nature of this connex- 
ion we cannot now discuss ; but our meaning will be apprehended, 
from the fact that a distinct perception of speculative truth is gene> 
rally accompanied by a conrespondiog distinctness of moral percep- 
bODi and delicacy of mond fiBetiog. Moreover the sciences are faac 
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compilatioDS of the laws of nature. These laws force upon us a 
conviction of the attributes of the great Architect divine, and teach 
us the relations we sustain to other men, and the duties consequent 
on them ; and thus, whatever tendency to the promotion of virtue 
J there may be in natural religion, is derived from these laws. Again, 

the subjects of the sciences teach every one its lesson. Whether 
they be incidents in the natural or moral world, portions of the sen- 
sitive or animate creation, a man may consider them in such a man- 
ner as to rise from the contemplation a wiser and a better man. 
Every species of writing, then, may be said to promote moral im- 
provement, for we may gl^an good from all. But too often we are 
compelled to search long and tediously, amidst filth and pollution, 
for the expected good, and find it after all, a scanty recompense for 
' our ill-starred labor ; too often they come to us in the guise of a 

^ friend and with his smiles, but there is a dagger in their sleeve. 

: There may be beauty in the rich greenness of their verdure, and 

' fragrance in their abundant blossoms, but the hiss of the adder is 

^ heard from beneath. But we would award a praise, infinitely higher 

' than that of rhetorical beauty or strict logic, to a class of works whose 

legitimate and almost sole tendency should be to refine our moral 
' nature. Hence we place the highest value on religious biography. 

' In the memoir of the scholar we are made acquainted with the intel- 

' lectual man alone. We are instructed respecting the control of his 

mind, habits of inquiry and progress in the career of discovery, and 
are sometimes admitted to the secret laboratory of the soul, and 
' permitted to observe the workings of those hidden energies whose 

emanations we had been accustomed to admire. We * retire from 
' the scene with an accession to our knowledge, for the pathway to 

' the fountains of truth has been pointed out to us ; and with our re- 

solutions invigorated, for we bring back a truer notion of the extent 
of human capability. But the biography of a religious man opens 
' to us the inner temple of the soul — the repository of tender and rich 

and sublime affections, and we may go in and gaze with unalloyed 
' and tireless admiration on its magnificent beauty — an arsenal of spi- 

^ ritual weapons, bright burnished, whence every man may take a 

model for his own accoutrement. In the biography of a religious 

< man we find a more valuable information, and lay down the volume 

< with a more salutary impression on our hearts — more valuable infor- 
' mation, for we read of the loftiness and glory of moral worth, and 
I the triumph of moral victory — ^with a more salutary impression on 
i our hearts, for our thoughts are expanded from the littleness into 
I which they are too apt to shrink, and we are reminded that we 
' have just begun an onward, upward and eternal flight. Difference 
r of opinion or practice constitutes no solid objectioiiv to this species 

of biography. For though we may cenaBre the creed of others as 
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coDtainiag too little. or too much, though we raay coodenm their state 
of feeUng as too cold or fervent to extravagance, though we cannot 
always imitate or sympathize, we can always admire ; for in all 
tliis diversity of thought and feeling we see the strugglings of a no- 
ble nature, thralled hy its infirmities and sins, to attain comrounioa 
with Him who is the fountain of goodness and blissfulness, and 
a likeness to His stainless purity. Besides, there is something beau- 
tiful and ennobling in this recognition of dependency, in this acknow- 
ledgement and bewailment of waywardness and imperfection, and 
in this high purpose of reaching after perfection. We can admire 
therefore the devotion of the untaught savage who mingles his voice 
of solitary thankfulness with the universal anthem of created things. 
We can admire the wild and fiery zeal of the enthusiast, who, misled 
by a warm heart and unchastised imagination into the darkness of 
mysticism, at one time, overwhelmed with a view of his own un- 
cleanness, prostrates himself in the abjectness of unwarranted self- 
abasement, and agonizes for a visible token of deliverance, and again, 
exalted by the conceit of a supernatural illumination, ventures where 
the awed Archangels ' veil their faces.' We like the Book of Mar- 
tyrs, with its awful demonstrations of the strength of man's endu- 
rance, and of the power of ti'uth. We love to follow the pious man 
into his retirement, and witness the earnestness of his broken 
petitions, and heartfelt ascriptions, his tears of penitence and joy ; 
for our minds are overshadowed by a deep consciousness of die 
Divine presence, and overspread with a serene joyfulness ; and the 
truths, that in the tumult of our daily employment had flitted be/bre 
us in distant and shadowy procession, assume the form of near and 
palpable and solemn realities, and we return to the duties of life 
with a stronger determination, and lighter heart, and more elastic 
step. We love, though the scene is exquisitely painful, to watch the 
Christian in his dying hour, and we derive an unction from the sight 
of a fellow mortal laying off the cumbrance of earthly cares and 
the slough of mortal weakness, and entering a new existence in re- 
novated beauty ; and looking forward in glorious prospective, we see 
him exchanging ^ corruption for incorruption' and ^ progressing upon 
the'dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity, clasp inseparable hands 
with joy and bliss in over measure forever.' 

We would recommend biography, not merely to quicken the foot- 
steps of him who loiters in the pursuit of truth, not merely to diffiise 
a deeper, richer, finer tone of feeling. It is a debt we owe the 
great and good, to preserve in our hearts, as a sacred deposit, the 
memory of their worth. We owe it to them as benefactors. They 
are the benefactors of our race ; for their example points wiili 
impressive gesture to the height which man can reach, and with re- 
sistless eloquence commands to climb. We owe it to future genera- 
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tions to transmit every memorial of their worth. We are taught 
from our earliest infancy to lisp with almost veneration the names of 
Washington and Franklin. We are proud to call them countrymen, 
and guard their reputation with a jealous eye and faithfully teach our 
children the invaluable lesson. With juster pride, may we claim 
alliance with those Heaven-bom spirits, and with deeper reverence 
may we guard and transmit their virtues, whose bright course has 
given us higher apprehensions of the destiny and dignity of man, 
and kindled within us a quenchless desire to attain the one, and 
fulfil the other. michell. 



ON TH£ DEATH OF MISS FANNY V. APTHO&P. 

Tis difficult to feel that she ia dead. 

Her presence, like the shadow of a wing 

That is just given to the upward sky, 

Lingers upon us. We can hear her voice , 

And for her step we listen, and the eye 

Looks for her wonted coming, with a strange, 

Forgetful earnestness. We cannot feel 

That she will no more come-^that from her cheek 

The delicate flush has faded, and the light 

Dead in her soil dark eye, and on her lip. 

That was so exquisitely pure, the dew 

Of the damp grave has fallen ! Who, so lov'd, 

Is lefl among the living ^ Who hath walk'd 

The world with such a winning loveliness. 

And on its bright, brief journey, gathered up 

Such treasures of affection ? She was lov'd 

Only as idols are. She was the pride 

Of her familiar sphere — ^the daily joy 

Of all who on her gracefulness might gaM, 

And, in the light and music of her way, 

Have a companion's portion. Who could feel, 

While looking upon beauty such as hers, 

That it would ever perish ! It is like 

The melting of a star into the sky 

While you are gazing on it, or a dream 

In its most ravishing sweetness nidely tooken. 
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There is not a more curious subject of speculation, than the 
origin and progress of literary fame. Sometimes it bursts out in 
a sudden blaze, dazzling the understandings of men with unexpected 
splendor ; sometimes it kindles witli a gradual flame, and grows, by 
degrees, steady, strong and brilliant, till, from being unseen or dis- 
regarded, it fixes the attention of all ; and sometimes, like the se- 
pulchral lamp, it burns long amid damps and darkness, till some 
lucky accident discovers to the admiration of mankind that unextin- 
guishable brightness, which defies obscurity, neglect, and even time 
itself. 

Such, in general terms, is the story of literary celebrity ; but 
as no general terms are comprehensive enough to embrace the infi- 
nite variety of nature, the history of every great writer's reputation 
has peculiarities of its own. This is the case with Shakspeare. He 
was known and acknowledged, in his own times, as the great master 
of the English drama, but neither himself nor his contemporaries 
seem to have considered the fame of this preeminence a matter of 
much consequence. Shakspeare himself appears to have trusted 
his reputation, without anxiety, to the traditions of the theatre ; and 
his most zealous admirers, content with the applauses called forth 
by every successive representation of his dramas, suffered the most 
remarkable productions of English literature long to lie hid in the 
obscurity of play-house manuscripts. 

The few plays which were printed during the poet's life, those 
precious quartos so eagerly sought by all book collectors, were pub- 
lished, probably, without the care or knowledge of their author, and 
were, doubtless, soon confounded with the other pamphlets, prosaic 
and poetical, with which the English press teemed, even so long ago 
as the age of Elizabeth. The first secure foundations of Shak- 
speare's fame were laid seven years after his death, by the gratitude 
of the players. They published a complete collection of his dramas, 
deformed, indeed, with a thousand errors and corruptions, but copied, 
probably, with tolerable fidelity from the only existing manuscripts. 

The closing of the play-houses, and the dispersion of the players, 
which happened not many years after, put a final period to the 
celebrity of many authors of the first school of English dramatists. 
Their plays had never been published at all, or only published in se- 
parate pamphlets, and when the stage ceased to keep them before 
tlie public eye, they soon dropped out of notice. But Shakspeare 
was destined to a better fate ; his works were printed, and though 
his contemporaries were far from supposing him the great poet he 
has been esteemed by after times, he doubtless had many readers 
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and many admirers. The ever-memorable Hales of Eton main- 
tained in a company of wits, that whatever sublime or beautiiiil pas- 
sages might be produced from the ancient poets, he could point out 
in Shakspeare corresponding passages of at least equal excellence : 
Milton, in one of his early poems, expresses his admiration in lines 
like these : 

What needs my Shakspeare, for his honor'd bones 

The labor of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallow 'd reliques should be hid^ 

Under a starry-pointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, ffreat heir of fame, 

What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name P 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument ; — 

and, at a later period, after a new era in English literature had be- 
gun, Dryden, in his Essay on Dramatic Poetry, praised " the man 
who of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and 
most comprehensive soul," in a style of eulogium perfect enough to 
fill all succeeding panegyrists with despair. 

Such was the testimony of scholars and poets ; but this testimony 
must not be received without some abatement ; for when Mihon, in 
his preface to Sampson Agonistes, after enumerating a variety of 
facts in honor of the drama, tells us '' this is mentioned to vindicate 
tragedy from the small esteem, or rather infamy, which, in the ac- 
count of many, it undergoes at this day, with other common inter- 
ludes ; happening through the poet's error of intermixing comic stuff 
with tragic, sadness and gravity ; or introducing trivial and vulgar 
persons, which by all judicious hath been counted absurd ; and 
brought in without discretion, corruptly to gratify the people ;" — all 
may see, under the disguise of general censure, a direct condemna- 
tion of Shakspeare. And what sturdy admirer of our great drama- 
tist will allow that Milton's poetical creed is quite orthodox, when, 
at the close of the same preface, he mentions '' j£schylus, Sopho- 
cles and Euripides as the three tragic poets unequalled yet by any, 
and the best rule to all who endeavor to write tragedy." 

As for Dryden, he was too much a panegyrist by profession to 
praise by halves. It is not always easy to discover his real senti- 
ments, but with all the applauses which he lavishes on Shakspeare, 
he seems to have regarded him more as a wonderful child, than as 
a perfect master of the dramadc art. He was too deeply versed in 
French criucism to admit Shakspeare's claim to a rank among clas- 
sic writers ; and he thought it no inexcusable arrogance to assist in 
altering his plays, and accommodating them, as the wits of that ago 
expressed it, to the present civilized state of the English stage. 
The stage, indeed, at this time, was so much the patron of foreign 
refinements, that Shakspeare's plays never foimd a place there till 
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they had undergone some such transformation as has been just al- 
luded to ; and, of those who studied thetn in the closet, the number 
could not have been large, nor the curiosity ardent ; for, during ibe 
seventeenth century, the plays were only twice reprinted. 

The publication of Rowe's edition makes an era in the history of 
Shakspeare's reputation. This was the first edition in which any 
attention had been paid to the correction of the press, or the ar- 
rangement of the text. It was not executed with remarkable skifi, 
but the mere name of being the first editor of Shakspeare, is per- 
haps an honor more enviable than any fame which Rowe deriFes 
frpm his own dramas. About this time the reputation of the poet 
seems to have shot up with a sudden growth. The curiosity of the 
public was aroused ; its attention was awakened ; the plays began 
to be generally read, and edition succeeded edition in frequent suc- 
cession. Such men as Pope, and Warburton, and Johnson, did not 
disdain to arrange the text, amend its corruptions, and clear its ob- 
scurities, while a host of minor critics dug amid the rubbish of for- 
gotten literature for materials to illustrate difficult passages, and ex- 
plain peculiar allusions. The plays were brought anew upon the 
stage, and the skill of Garrick was exerted to express, by action, 
the conceptions of the poet ; to admire Shakspeare became the test 
of a true Englishman, and that fame, which had been, perhaps, 
hitherto, in some danger of being swept away by the stream of time, 
began now to be securely protected by nationd prejudice and pre- 
scriptive veneration. 

The poet, however, did not obtain this universal homage, without 
many to object and gainsay. The critics talked long and loud of 
the violation of the unities, the absurdities of tragi-comedy, the 
neglect of decorum, tlie confusion of chronology, and the unauthor- 
ised intermixture of classic and Gothic fictions. These objections 
were warmly urged, but, as most of them are founded on a factitious 
system of taste, they have long ceased to have much influence. It 
seems now^ to be admitted on all hands, that the English Drama is 
a distinct species of composition, differing entirely, in its origin and 
theory, from the drama of the ancients, and to be judged and esti- 
mated by general principles of taste, and not by the rules of Gi^ek 
or French criticism. 

That the construction of the English drama is open to some cih 
jections, must be admitted, and though these objections were waived, 
It will be impossible to deny that Shakspeare, in the execution of his 
plays often violates the principles of good taste. For, notwithstand- 
mg he possessed a most delicate perception of poetic beauty, a soul 
alike capable of the deepest pathos, the grandest sublimity and the 
most exquisite humor, yet taste, like all those other powers of the 
mind, which are not so much essential to existence, as of use to adorn 
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and elevate life, is not matured without artificial assistance. This as- 
sistance Shakspeare never had. He was not bred a scholar and 
consequently had no models to study ; for in his age the English 
language would supply none. English literature was then in its in- 
fancy, and though the poems and novels, the chronicles, ballads, ro- 
mances, and translations, which he appears to have read so diligent- 
ly, might fill his mind with images and furnish him with ample mate- 
rials for poetry, they could advance him but little towards a philoso- 
phical knowledge of the art of writing. The consideration of these 
circumstances, will enable us to account for Shakspeare's faults, 
without falling into the vulgar error of supposing, that between taste 
and genius there is some natural contrariety ; tiiat the impetuosity 
and extravagance of the one, and the regularity and correctness of 
the other are as distinct and incompatible as the elements of fire and 
water. It is not so. Taste, actual or potential, is ever the compan- 
ion of genius, because to acquire a skill in solving literary problems, 
b but one way of exerting those vigorous mental powers, which 
genius implies. It is true, that taste originates in an intrinsic per- 
ception of beauty : But in this respect, nature seems never to be 
defective. False notions on matters of taste, are never owing to a 
natural insensibility to the difference between beauty and deformity ; 
they arise either from lack of judgment, of acuteness to discrimi- 
nate, of comprehensiveness to combine, or else, from want of a suffi-* 
cient familiarity with the objects on which taste is exercised, and a 
sufficient acquaintance with what may be called, the philosophy of 
literature. Writers on jurisprudence tell us, that law is the perfec- 
tion of reason : Lex est summa ratio. Lord Coke affirms, that the 
common law itself is nothing else but reason ; but by this, as he as^ 
sures us, he must be intended to mean, not the undisciplined reason 
of unlearned men, but a reason, in some respects, artificial, attained 
by long study, observation and experience, and accommodated to 
the artificial state of human society. So it is with the rules of good 
writing. Criticism is founded on principles implanted by nature in 
every bosom, but in its details, it is a study and an art, and like other 
arts, can only be acquired by a regular course of preliminary disci- 
pline. Shakspeare sinned against good taste, not by the fault of na- 
ture, but because, from the circumstances of his life, he possessed 
little oppoitunity of studying the theory of literary composition ; and 
perhaps, was not very anxious to improve the opportunity, which he 
did possess. It is not improbable, that he looked upon poetry with 
the disgust, with which men are apt to regard the trade by which 
they live, and that when once his task was done, the players satisfied, 
and the audience pleased, he felt little inclined to spend his leisure 
amid the dry details of criticism, or in abstract bquiries mto the na- 
ture of beauty. 
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And the vivacity of a young lady's imagination may perhaps 
these lines of Juliet's soliloquy ; — 

Come night !— come Romeo ! come thou day in night, 

For thou will lie upon the wings of night, 

Whiter than now snow on a raven's heck. 

Come gentle night ; come loving black browed night, 

Give me mj Romeo ; and when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 

That all the world will be in love with night. 

But if we once launch out into troubled waters, we are inevitably 
carried along by the current ; if we once allow ourselves to overstep 
the modesty of nature, it is impossible to say how far depravity oi 
taste may carry us. In that beautiful scene in King John, between 
Herbert and Arthur, the touching pathos of the boy's entreaties, b 
often neutralized by a miserable spirit of quibbling. When Herbeit 
tells Arthur that he can revive the sleeping fire with his breath ; — 
the young prince replies, — 

And if yoa do, you will but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your proceedingi Herbert, 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eye 
And, like a dog, that is compell'd to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tare him on, 

Who can read these lines, and not feel inclined to cry out wicb 
the lively Boileau, on a similar occasion — Quelle exiravagamee I 
Tout les glaces du JSTord ensemble ne soni pas^ a mon sens, plws 
fraides que un pensee. 

If the passage just quoted is cold and extravagant, what follows is 
vrant nonsense j — 

Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but I, 

And that base vowel I shall poison more 

Than the death -darting eye of cocatrice ; 

I am not I, if there be such an I, 

Or those e^es shut, that make thoe answer I ; 

If he be slain, say I ;— or if not, no ; 

Brief sounds determine of my weal or woe. 

And what better can we say of the following speech of Byion, in 
Love's Labor Lost? 

Why, all delights are vain ', but that most vain. 
Which, with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain : 
As, painfiilly to pore upon a book, 

To seek the light of truth ; while truth, the while, 
Doth falsely blind the eyesifbt of his look. 

Light seeking light doth fight of light beguile : 
So ere you find where light in darkness lies. 
Tour light grows dark by loosing of your ejen» 
Study me how to please the eye indeed. 

By fixing it upon a &irer eye ; 
Who dawfing so. that eye shall be his heed 

And give him light, that ww it blinded by. 
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f Such are the absurdities into which those who desert truth will 

find themselves betrayed. 

Let not the admirers of Shakespeare complain, that his faults are 

too ostentatiously displayed. Faults, to be avoided, must be known 

and censured. To criticise obscure authors is useless, for no one 

is likely to be misled by their errors ; it is the faults of great writers, 

which are dangerous, and to point out these faults is one of the most 

important functions of criticism. A beautiful image, or a noble 

thought strikes at once, and needs no comment to make it admired ; 

' but to distinguish between gold and tinsel, the paint of nature and the 

^ varnish of art, the glitter of falsehood and the light of trutl), asks 

f more sagacity than every reader or every writer possesses ; and no 

^' one need be ashamed to sharpen his perspicuity, and quicken his 

B acuteness in the schools of criticism. There is no cause to fear 

^ that criticism can diminish that admiration of Shakspeare, however 

^ enthusiastic, which is founded on reason ; for though we cannot, 

S>erhaps, say of him, what Longinus says of Homer, that were all his 
aults collected together, they would not equal in amount the thou- 
sandth part of his beauties, we may say, that notwithstanding his 
faults, he is the greatest of the English poets, and that there cannot be 
found in any other writer, in any language, such numerous examples 
J of every degree or variety of excellence. 

^ Of Sbakspeare's style, the most obvious peculiarity is his great 

I fondness for metaphor, his constant endeavor, while he forcibly ex- 

presses a principal idea, to present us at the same time with two or 
three collateral pictures. It is to this turn of mind, that we owe so 
many of those fine passages, which are forever quoted, but which 

Suotation never makes tedious, 
'or example, 

boary headed froBU 

FaU in the fresh leaf of the crimBon rose, 
And on old Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer bods 
Is, as in mockery, set. — 

The tyrant eostom, most grave senators. 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice driven bed of down. — 

Sweet, rouse thyself, and the weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous folds, 
And like a dew drop from a lion's mane 
Be shook to air. — 

These passages are certainly beautiful, but perhaps, there is notfa- 
bg very peculiar in them. Similar beauties may be culled fix>m the 
works of other poets. But we meet with some passages of meta- 
phorical expression, equally beautiful, and at the same time so novel 
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and uncommon, that we may safely challenge them, as peculiar to 
Shakspeare. 

Witness the following extracts. 

O, she that hath a heart of that fine frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brotheri 
HofT will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kiird the flock of all affections else 
That live in her ! 

^Bntalas! 
Ceasar most bleed for it ; and gentle friends. 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfullv, 
Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds. 

— If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her Jessies were my dear heart-strings, 
I'd whistle her on, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. — 

This same fondness for metaphor, sometimes leads the poet into 
harshness and obscurity: — 

— I never yet have heard 
That the bruised heart was pierced through the ear. 

— He did believe 
He was the duke out of the substitution, 
And executing the outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative. 

And sometimes betrays him into debasing a noble thought, and con- 
necting it with one mean or ludicrous : — 
Othello tells his friends. 

Were it my eve to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter. 

Macbeth exclaims, — : 

Come thick night, 
And pall me in the dunnest smoke of hell. 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold ! hold ! 

Shakspeare's blank verse is far superior to that of any other poet, — 
superior even to Milton's. It is infinitely varied ; ' coming o'er 
the ear like the sweet south,' when a lover whispers his mistress ; 
lofty and full toned, when Brutus harangues the conspirators, or 
Henry addresses his array ; and as the occasion demands, slow and 
solemn, smooth and even, rough and harsh, easy and familiar, chang- 
ing its music as the summer sky changes its colors. This praise, 
however, does not belong to all the plays. Timon, Cymbeline and 
Coriolanus are written in a style of versification often so deficient in 
rhythm as to be scarcely distinguishable from prose ; and in all the 
plays, passages are continually met with, which a Uttle attention to 
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the measure would have essentially improved. For Shakspeare's 
rhymes much cannot be said. These are fetters which he never 
learned to wear gracefully. Homer says, that the day a man be- 
comes a slave, he loses half his masculine vigor ; we may say of 
Shakspeare, that whenever he submits to the thraldom of rhymes, 
the muses seem to desert him. When we meet with a rhymed pas- 
sage, we shall generally find mean thoughts meanly expressed. 
This remark, however, like all other general remarks, is to be re- 
ceived with some allowance. There may be found in Shakspeare 
rhymed passages of undoubted excellence, and the inimitable sweet- 
ness and simplicity of his songs cannot be too highly praised. 

His prose is admirable. It is pure, idiomatic English ; easy, yet 
forcible, it always satisfies the ear. The words seem to drop, as if 
by instinct, into proper places. With all his carelessness, Shak- 
speare does not always employ blank verse, prose and rhyme indis- 
criminately. It would be difficult, perhaps, to give any other reason 
than the whim of the poet for the few rhymes that occur in the first 
act of Othello, or to tell why Brutus addresses the people in prose 
and the conspirators in verse ; but it is easy to discover why, in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Bottom and his companions speak in 
prose, the lovers, for the most part, in blank verse, and the fairies in 
rhyme ; and that, in Much ado about Nothing, prose should be the 
style of the witty Benedict, seems very fitting, since he confesses 
that he has no talent for verse, and can find no rhyme for lady but 
baby, and none for school but fool ; very omitious endings, as he 
justly observes. Yet it is too much to expect of Shakspeare a strict 
adherence to rule for a whole play together ; the fairies sometimes 
forgot to rhyme, the Athenian lovers after marriage deviate into 
prose, and Benedict nimself, in one scene, runs as smootlily as the 
rest " in the even road of blank verse." 

The most remarkable characteristic of Shakspeare is his compass 
and variety. We find in his dramas specimens of every kind of 
poetry, and every sort of speculation. He describes human life in 
all its glory; its pomp, and show, and circumstance; its gaiety, 
pride, and magnificence ; its romantic incidents, its strange sur- 
prises, its animating adventures. He describes it, too, in all its bit- 
terness ; its pains, crimes, and sorrows ; its follies, weakness, and 
inconsistencies ; its blighted hopes, its deceitful pleasures, its insig- 
nificant duration. Not dazzled by its splendor, nor disgusted by its 
meanness, calm and unmoved, he seems to contemplate all its min- 
gled contradictions, with the impartiality of one who feels himself 
much above it. To borrow the illustration of Lucretius, " he looks 
down, as from a serene and lofty elevation, upon the delirium of life, 
with the same feeling of complacent security with which one be- 
holdsy from the shore, yessels struggling against the storm, or, from 
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a place of safety, annies jomiog battle on the plain. But his calm- 
ness does not show itself in a fixed insensibility ; he is not, like the 
wise man of the Epicurian philosophy, unmoved by human changes, 
because he is careless of them. His self-possession appears rather 
in the flexibility witli which, for the moment, he enters in every pas- 
sion and every sentiment. Whether we are sad or merry, grave or 
gay, the dramas of Shakspeare will equally serve our turn ; we may 
find something in tliem exactly accommodated to every complexion 
of the mind. Yet with whatever solemnity we begin to read, our 
seriousness will generally soon be relaxed, for the genius of Shak- 
speare is sportive and riant ; he loves to dwell on the bright side of 
things ; he enlivens the gravest scene with some flash of wit, and re- 
lieves the saddest by some play of fancy, or touch of humor. He 
delights to gladden life ; to throw sunshine on its dreariest wastes, 
and strew its flintiest paths with flowers. 



SUNRISE. 

Look on the sky ! look while its glories last ! 
See the Sun's harbingers ! Those purple hues— 
Those roseate tints — ^that golden girdle ^ast, 
That fades into the blue, and strives to lose 
The splendid in the delicate ! Who that views 
These varied wonders, does not grieye, to know 
That they must vanish with these twinkling dews, 
Soon as the Sun his dazzling orb shall shew, 
He whom they herald forth — He by whose light they glow ? 

Look on the silent lake ! it pictures forth, 
Chastened, the brightness of the morning sky. 
From polished South far up to utmost North 
The mingled colors of the rainbow lie, 
Seen through the early mist that lightly by 
Floats on the breeze. The coming Sim will cast 
A brightness on it that will blast the eye, 
And these bright splendors will no longer last 
Than their bright types in heaven. The Sun approaches fiut. 

Now fade these gentler beauties— every tint 
Lost in a blaze of undistinguished light, 
And he who did thes* pictures &ir imprint 
Upon the sullen sable of the night, 
Now dashes all into conftudon bright. 
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But wbo will grieve, when to our eyes is given 
All natare in a moonlike splendor dight — 
A lake from which each shadowy mist is driyen* 
A glory-shedding Sun, for a sofl-painted Heaven ! 

Life dawns in beauty on the gloomy past. 
Such joys as this world gives are strewed around 
In fair profusion ; promising to last 
Till the dread trump its warning note shall sound. 
But life's delights are still a weakness found, 
As rainbows glow not in the clear blue sky. 
And he to paltry things is meanly bound 
Who joys not that the " perfect day " is nigh, 
When all delights are merged in simple bliss on high. 



M. R. 



THE editor's table. 



There are few things of a more miscellaneous character than an 
Editor's table. Not to speak of the necessarily universal nature of his 
own productions, there is a periodical renewal of variety spread before 
him to which nothing but the Ark of the deluge will afford any fitting 
analogy. The liberal principles on which literary notices are conduct- 
ed in our country, make it a profitable courtesy to our good friends^ 
the booksellers, to send us the copies of their new publications — ^the 
only price paid for a criticism, which, brief though it be, makes the 
reading world aware a# least of their existence, and, we flatter our- 
selves, sometimes of their value. At the summons of that indefinite 
personage, therefore, whose prototype, like himself, too of\en comes for 
the *' last article" we array before us our tributes for the month, and 
ponder over their freshly lettered backs till we re-conjure the reflec- 
tions which occurred to us while reading them or, if we have not yet 
inserted our folder between the leaves, draw from the character of the 
author, or the brief but polite note of the bibliopole, some safe and gen- 
eral conclusion with regard to their merits. This last part of our con- 
junctive, we regret to say, is oflener true, though we shall be excused 
when the reader remembers that the majority of books sent us are any 
thing but adapted to our *' vein," or attractive even to that faint pro- 
pensity of our nature which unites the '* useful with the agreeable," 
(we translate the phrase lest we should be said to smell of our Latin 
grammar.) Not that we feel bound to say something of them all — 
much less to say always that which is favorable. There comes to us 
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now and then a volume of which our acquisitions do not enable as to 
judge — a Hebrew Grammar perhaps, or a Treatise upon Callisthenics 
or the last speech of orator Emmons — and, now and then, a volume of 
poetry by some timid fledgling of an author which we pass over in 
silence rather than look coldly on — remembering our own sometime 
sensitiveness and the encouraging kindness with which we were treated 
by the body of which we are now an unworthy member. Occasion- 
ally, too, we are required to give an opinion upon a work, of which, 
however we may form a judgment in our individual capacity, we can- 
not, though we make small pretension to modesty, feel ourselves a fit- 
ting critic in the public eye. We dare not sit 'down, for example, to 
find fault with Scott and Goethe and Irving, on the strength of our 
own untried judgment. We do not like to say (though we have been 
driven to such daring of late) that Wordsworth is our "magnus Apol- 
lo," and Bryant and Dana the princes of American poetry. We area 
little delicate about writing our admiration out in full of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney and the authoress of Hobomok, and upon the general merits 
of American literature we have not the courage to face, as we 
gladly would the formidable array of evil speaking and croaking seers. 
Our opinion upon these subjects, particularly upon contemporaneous 
poetry, would clash loudly with that of our elders, and difficult though 
it be, we have not been so seldom warned of presumption that we feel 
at liberty to break a lance with such formidable antagonists. Weccm. 
sole ourselves with reading anew the " Dying Raven" of Dana^ and the 
** Coral Insect" of Mrs. Sigourney, and the limpid and wild beauties 
of Percival, reflecting the while, that if th% thrill which they send 
through our bosom as we read is a false impulse, and the neglect they 
experience in criticism be merited, we shall by and by arrive at the 
true standard, which is, we confess, if this be it, a most distant consum- 
mation. But we have rambled away from our subject with the influ- 
ence of this most restless of months upon us, and like a tied bird we 
must obey our string, and remember the peg to which we are fastened. 
We were speaking of books. 

First under our hand lies Mr. Leggelt's Tales op a Country 
Schoolmaster. If it lay within the bounds of criticism we would 
object to the title of this book. The scenes are quite too stirring, and 
the nautical narrations especially are told with too technical an air to 
be the production of so gentle a crafl as schoolkeeping. Without 
staying to dispute upon this, however, as an author has an undoubted 
right to be arbitrary in such matters, we pass on to the tales them- 
selves. Mr. Leggett writes a free, rambling style, telling his story 
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right on without any apparent effort, and telling it well. There is 
much more freshness in the invention of his plot than in the cast of 
his periods. The *' Rifle," with which every one is familiar, " Near 
Sighted," a story of much interest, and one or two others, are very 
finely contrived, and shew proportion and judgment. We take an 
extract from the commencement of the " Watch in the Maintop" as 
affording a fair specimen of his manner. 

" When I was a reefer, I once had the evil fortune to sail under the command 
of a captain, who, in nautical technicals, was ver^ justly termed the hardest horse 
in the navy ; or, in other words, with a tyrannical ignoramus, by the name of 
Cray ton, who 1 sincerely believe was cordially bated, by all who did not despise 
him too much to allow of the former feeling. Among other yezatious means 
which he devised for the purpose of annoying his officers, was that of having a 
regular sea-watch of midshipmen, night and day, in the tops, of which there was 
about as much need, in those piping times of peace, as there is for a ringtail in a 
gale of wind. It happened on one clear moonlight night, when we had a spanking 
wind on the quarter, and were cutting along through the blue sea, with as much 
sail set as we could cleverly stagger under, going at the rate of about niney two^ 
that it was my turn, when the mid-watch was called, to take the main-top. This 
was no very disagreeable place, after all, when the weather was pleasant, and the 
wind steady-; for (be it spoken in a whisper) we would sometimes on such occa- 
sions, so far infringe upon our military duty as to stow ourselves snugly away, in 
a coil of rigging, and snooze out an hour or two of the long and solitary watch. 
For my own part, 1 had done this so oflen that the timidity and caution at first at- 
tendant upon any deviation from discipline had gradually worn off; and it at last 
became so customary, that as soon as I had got my head above the rim of the top, 
I was casting my eyes about to see which coil of rigging lay the snuggest for my 
bunk. 

'' On the occasion to which I now particularly refer, however, I did not feel dis- 
posed to sleep. Knowing that I would have the mid-watch to .keep, and not feel- 
ing very well, I had retired to iny hammock at about seven bells in the evening, 
and by the time that the lights were doused at eight o'clock, had fidlen into a 
sweet and refreshing slumber. The noise on deck of their taking in studding* 
sails, when the wind freshened, did not waken me, and by the time that the firat 
watch was out, and an officer sent down, to call the relief, I was so completely re- 
novated by my sound and uninterrupted repose, that I had no disposition to renew 
my slumber. When I got into the top, I took my seat on a coil of rigging where 
I could lean back against the fancv-lines, and throwing my arm over the toprail^ 
I was soon lost in contemplation of the beautiful scene. 

^* 1 believe I said before that it was bright moonlight. As far as the eye could 
reach, not a sail was in sight : but on every side around us stretched the blue, in- 
terminable waves, till they met, and seemed to mingle with the heavens. The 
sky above was gemmed with many a star ; and large bodies of fleecy clouds every 
now and then drove across them, for a few moments casting a deep shade over 
the ocean, which, as the moon again emerged, seemed, to a fanciful yiew, to dance 
and sparkle with joy for the recovered radiance. As soon as the watch was all 
mustered, the boatswain's mate was ordered " to pipe down," or, in other words, 
to blow that peculiar note on his whistle which signified to the poor fellows who 
had been on deck from eight o'clock, that they might now seek their hammocks, 
and snatch a short repose, before they should again be summoned to their weari- 
■ome duty. 

" The noise of the retiring crew soon subsided ; the hail of the lieutenant who 
bad just taken the deck, to each of the stations where look-outs had been appoint- 
ed, bidding them keep a bright look-out, had been made and answered ; and the 
watch — ^forecastle-men, waisters and after-guardr-»faed all quietly snuggled down 
vnder the weather bulwarks, before the quarter-master reported one cell. Thm 
meint^p-mea were not slow, in peroeiying that I was more wakeful than uioal^ 
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and instead of stretching themselves out to deep, huddled together in a oomer of 
the top, and began to amuse tbemseWes bj telling stories — or, in their own phrase, 
by spinning yarns. Jack Gunn, the captain of the starboard watch of maintop- 
men, was the first called on, and with true sailor alacrity he immediately complied. 
There never was, from the time of the Argo, down to the frigate now on the 
stocks at the navy-yard, a more thorough man-of-war 's-man than that same Jack 
Gunn. He had sailed in all kinds of crafts, from a Dutch lugger to a Yankee 
Line-of-battle ship ; he had fought under the flags of all nations, and it was even 
surmised, firom occasional words, that he would accidentally let fall, that he had 
handled a sabre under the blood-red standard of piracy. Whether this was so or 
not, he made no secret of his having been often engaged in desperate adventures 
on board of smuggling craft ; and the number of suspicious looking Frenchmen 
who recognised Jack, when the cutter to which he belonged, was sometimes sent 
ashore while we were lyin^ at Cherbourg, bore no very favorable testimony in 
relation to his former pursuits. Yet for all his recklessness of character, and for 
all the many unwarrantable enterprises in which he had been engaged. Jack was 
a good fellow. Ills vices were those which resulted from ignorance and thought- 
lessness ; his virtues were the warm impulses of a naturally excellent heart, 
which, properly matured and cultivated, would have made him an ornament to his 
profession and his species. I do not believe, ibr all the many scenes of blood and 
rapacity which he must have witnessed, and in which he most likely took a large 

Sart, that Jack ever did a deliberately cruel action in his life. As a sailor, he had 
ut few equals, and no superior in our ship. He did not eat, drink, nor sleep, like 
other men ; but was always ready, whatever he might be about, to sprine on deck, 
and lend an active hand in anything that it might be requisite to do. If a squall 
struck us in the mid- watch, and it was Jack's watch in at the time, it made no 
difference ; the surge of the ship and her heeling were sure to wake him, and the 
first thing you would know, there he would be, out on the weather yard-arm, be- 
fore the quarter-deck midshipman had got halfway to the fore cockpit to teU the 
boaUwain to call all hands." pp. 204-2(%. 

Mr. Leggett has recently abandoned the " Critic/' a periodical 
which he conducted with singular industry and ability, and, we be- 
lieve, has started as professional author. The enterprise is honorable 
to him, and we believe it by no means impossible to live by the pro- 
fession. We are glad to see the growing confidence in the disposition 
of the public to encourage literary effort, and we are assured that as a 
general thing, no productive talent will in the present period, go unre- 
warded. We wish our author every success both for his own sake 
and for our own reputation as a literary people. 

<< Gebel Teir, or the Mountain of Birds'* is a singular book, con- 
taining under a pleasantly told fable of a delegation of birds from 
every country to a general assembly, a series of shrewd observations 
upon the politics and condition of the prominent nations of the world. 
The manner of the' writer is extremely graceful and chaste, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the commencement 

" The feathered delegates had already carolled their morning hymns with the 
returning light, and were winging their way on all sides to the Mountain of Gebel 
Teir, on whose ancient rocks as they stooped their flight, in a thousand varieties 
of motion and figure, the wondering Arab mi^ht indeed have supposed, that all 
the birds of the universe had congre^ted. This animating picture was however 
reserved to only here and there an insulated seer, who possessed the fitculty of 
second si|^t; to the ordinary race of mortals who only aiscem at fint view, thm 
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spectacle was wholly invisible, imd in the vaual coarie of iffnorant incredulity 
wholly distrusted. Glorious indeed is the privilege of beholding this reunion ! 
The rapid rash of the wild pigeon, the skimming gj'ration of the swallow, the ma- 
jestic cowering of the eagle, the heavy flapping of the raven, and the flickering 
velocity of the numming bird, all were blended in seeming concision, yet unerring 
order. The gleams of nature's most brilliant colors, the mingling, crossing, fleet* 
ing shadows of the great and the little, chequered the earth, and reflected or ob- 
scured the sunbeams as the crowds settled down on their accustomed perches, to 
compose their wings in graceful foldings, and recover from the panting flatter of 
their morning excursion. 

^ The last of the delegates were just taking their places, when the senior Presi- 
dent gradually descended to occupy his station. A vast Roc held this office by 
perpetual choice, and as he poised majestically to his place, his outspread form 
threw a shadow like that of a passing cloud over the assembly. Once alighted on 
hifl feet, ]^s still extended win^s could only be compared to the wide spread of 
eanvass, bearing before the wind a huge ship of war with steering sails on either 
side. The wings however, that suspended nis ample body in the fields of ether, 
were in a moment folded, and he stood an imposing President, with a dignity of 
size and majesty of power, that would cause the proudest chancellor in the most 
voluminous wig and cumbersome robes, to dwindle to a sparrow in comparison." 
pp. 14, 15. 

After listening to accounts, from native birds, of the United States, 
Spain, Turkey and Greece, England and France, the assembly are 
astonished by the entrance of a bird, ** whose appearance was sudden 
and whose coming was noiseless and unseen." This is the Egyptian 
Ibis, come " to make his annual return from the shades below." Af- 
ter some account of himself, the mysterious visitant proceeds thus : — 

'' To instruct and incite the younger members here present, I will mention a 
few of the sights that gladden the eye in the Elysian fields, where birds who have 
shown themselves faithful in their duties, vigilant sentinels when stationed on that 
service, valiant defenders of their nests and careful providers for their young, en- 
joy the ui^ceasing delights of Elysium, on a win? that never tires. They are 
there secure from attack and from suffering, in a blissful region, where peace for- 
ever dwells, and violence or want can never enter. 

'^ In these abodes of ever-during felicity a deep harmony and universal partici- 
pation increase the charm of every deliffht. Among the varieties of ethereal en- 
joyment it is one to see the tenants of Elysium attended by the semblances of all 
those creations of their genius which ennobled their existence in this world. It is 
one of the rewards allotted to them that these embodied shadows shall there fol- 
low them ; and the pleasure is mutual, as each purified from envy and all earthly 
passion, enjoys the creation of others, as well as his own. There the Grecian po- 
ets and artists, are accompanied by the classic designs they invented. Homer is 
fi>)Iowed by Achilles, Nestor, Ulysses, Ajax, and a crowd of others. Sophocles 
and Euripides are attended by Cly temnestra, Iphigenia, Orestes, Jason, &c. The 
clouds and birds hover over Aristophanes. The sculptors have for companions 
their Apollo, Venus and the Graces ; and the painters their representations, even 
to the grapes that deceived the birds, and the curtain tliat deceived the artist. 
Virgil sees ^neas, Creusa, and Ascanius, Dido, Nisus and Euryalus, and all his 
heroic and pastoral characters. Raphael is surrounded with the beautiful mothers 
and children, he painted for Catholic worship, and Michael Angelo here compares 
that awful scene which he spread on the walls of the Sistine Uhapel, with the re- 
alitv that exists around him. 

Petrarch sees his laurel covered with sonnets to Laura, who sits beneath its 
shade. Dante with Beatrice here realizes the scenes he tried to discover in this 
world ; Ariosto has his wild gay imaginations of ladies, magicians and knights to 
recreate his fancy. Cervantes is accompanied by Don Quixote, Sancho, and all 
the charaetan of his brilliant genius. Rabelais has Panurge and his grotesquef 
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eompanions, and Fenelon is escorted hy Mentor, TelemachuSi Calypso and Ema- 
lia. Spenser has his allesroric visions. But of all who are thus gratified and con- 
tribute to the general light, none U so distinguished as Shakspeare, around whom 
every creation of fancy, the ^ay, sad, heroic, terrific, fantastic, appear in a hun- 
dred forms. Falstatf and his buffoons, Autolycus and his clowns, Hamlet and 
Ophelia, Romeo and Juliet, Othello and Desdemona, Lear, Macbeth, Ariel, Mi- 
randa, Caliban, the Fairies of a Midsummer's Night, and the Witches of a High- 
land Heath, all attend his beck. Of late new groups have made their appearance, 
as yet without their master. Some of these in all the various measures of poetry, 
others in the more serious steps of prose ; and these were multiplied so fast, and 
exhibited so much invention, that it was at last thought they would realize the 
prodigies of any other imagination. 

** The heroes and statesmen who are rewarded with a residence in these blissful 
fields, have yet one mark to designate their errors. They are at times partially or 
wholly enveloped in an appearance of mist, which impedes them from^seeing or 
being seen b^ others. When this is examined, it is found to consist of an innnite 
number of minute, vapory pieces of paper, to represent their delusive statements, 
and their intrigues of ambition and rivalry ; when this is dissipated, there appears 
over their heads in aerial letters of light, the great and useful measures they pro- 
secuted. Tho mist that encircles our heroes is composed of an innumerable quan- 
tity of weapons of destruction, in miniature ; as every man that fell in battle in a 
useless war, is here typified by a sword, ball, or spear, or if he perished of disease, 
by a small livid spot. Some are thus surrounded more than others. An illustri- 
ous chief recently arrived who extended his march to this spot where we assem- 
ble, is sometimes wholly enveloped : when the mist breaks away we see in the air 
inscriptions of ^ religious toleration,' ' road over the Alps,' * protection of the arts,' 
Ac. But among aU those who as a statesman or a warrior, walks these blessed 
groves, there is but one combining both attributes, whose majestic form is forever 
unshrouded ; around whom there never flits the representation of a delusive state- 
ment, or an effort of personal intrigue, nor a single minute resemblance of a de- 
structive weapon to signify that a soldier perished m a battle fought with ambitious 
views ; over his head appears in mild radiance an inscription : ' first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.' 

'* The ftirm of the Ibis, had now vanished as suddenly, and silently as it first 
appeared ; the influence of the hour replaced the feelings of awful attention by 
which it had been suspended. The nocturnal birds, the owls, whippoorwills and 
bats began their career of nightly occupation and watching, while the reat of the 
immense assembly soon had their heads under their wings, and presented a more 
numerous collection, than could be formed by the afternoon patients united, of a 
thousand somniferous preachers." pp. 155—150. 

The views of these feather'd legislators are, we think, generally 
sound, and their language, as we have before remarked, is chaste and 
graceful. There is occasionally, however, a tendency to alliteration 
and long words which troubled us, as for instance, " Pompey perished 
as a patriot," and " under the ferocious stupidity of implacable fatali- 
ty"— careless passages which might be excused in the heat of argu- 
ment upon Gebel Teir, but which an honest reporter was bound to 
make euphonous. 

We next have " The Philosophy op Human Knowledge,'* in "a 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Utica Lyceum , by Alexander B. 
Johnson** — so far as we have read, an ingenious book. We find writ- 
ten upon the '' fly-leaf however the sensible and necessary request, 
" will the editor favor the author by reading this book ! " — an indica- 
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tion of knowledge upon editorial practices which we were not aware 

had got generally about, and, upon the hint of which, we lay the book 
aside with a promise of a review in a moment of more leisure. 

We have before us a choice and rare book, " A Collection op 
Poems, chiefly manuscript, and from Living Authors, edited hy 
Joanna Baillie" It is almost enough to say of anything, that the 
powerful mind of this lady had a share in its production. She is, 
beyond all competition, the first female of the age, and, we think, the 
first dramatist, without distinction of sex. We cannot go now into an 
analysis of her works, but it is one of the subjects we propose to our- 
selves in future, and, in the meantime, we take up the volume just 
mentioned, which was published by subscription for some charitable 
object, and of which one or two copies have, by chance, found their 
way to this country. There are many things in this collection which 
we should feel gratified to present entire to our readers, but we pass 
over everything else to come to a most singular production, from 
which we shall make copious extracts. We take the first two or three 
pages as they stand, with the introduction. 

THE LAT OF THE BELL. 
[From the Germaii of Schiller.] 

" The most original and beautiful, perhaps, of all Schiller's poems, 
unequalled by anything of Goethe's, is called * The Song of the 
Bell,' — a varying irregular lyric strain. The casting of a bell is, in 
Germany, an event of solemnity and rejoicing. In the neighbor- 
hood of the Hartz, and the other nine districts, you read formal an- 
nouncements in the newspapers fiom bell-founders, that at a given 
time and spot a casting is to take place, to which they invite all their 
friends. An entertainment out of doors is prepared, and held with 
much festivity. Schiller, in a few short stanzas, forming a sort of 
chorus, describes the whole process of the melting, the casting, and 
the cooling of the bell, with a technical truth and a felicity of ex- 
pression, in which the sound of the sharp sonorous rhymes and 
expressive epithets constantly forms an echo to the sense. Between 
these technical processes he breaks forth into the most beautiful 
episodaic pictures of the various scenes of life, with which the sounds 
of the bell are connected." 

Vivos voco. — Mortuos plango. — Fidgura frango. 

Fast immur'd within the earth, 

Fixt by fire the clay-mould stands. 
This day the Bell expects its birth : 

Courage, comrades ! ply your hands I 
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Hotly from the brow 
Must the sweat-drop flow : 
If bj his work the master known, 
Yet — Heav'n must send the blessing down. 

The work we earnestly prepare, 

May well an earnest word demand : 
When cheering words attend our care. 

Gay the labour, brisk the hand. 
Then, let us weigh with deep reflection, 

What by force must be achieved ; 
And rightly scorn his mis-direction. 

Whose foresight ne'er his work conceived. 
'Tis this, that human nature graces, 

This, gifted reason's destined aim. 
That in itself the spirit traces 

Whatever the hand^hali fitly frame. 

Billets of the fir-wood take, 

Every billet dry and sound ; 
That flame on gathered flame awake. 
And vault with fire the furnace round. 
Cast tha copper in. 
Quick, due weight of tin. 
That the Bell's tenacious food. 
Rightly flow in order'd mood. 

What now within the earth's deep womb 

Our hands by help of fire prepare. 
Shall on yon turret mark our doom. 

And loudly to the world declare ! 
There its aerial station keeping. 

Touch many an ear to latest time ; 
Shall mingle with the mourner's weeping, 

And tune to holy choirs its chime. 
All that to earth-born sons below 

The changeful turns of fortune bring, 
The Bell from its metallic brow 

In warning sounds shall widely ring. 

Lo ! I see white bubbles spring : — 
Well ! — ^the molten masses flow. 
Haste, ashes of the salt-wort fling, 
Ctuick'ning the fusion deep below. 
Yet, from scoria free 
Must the mixture be. 
That from the metal, clean and clear. 
Its sound swell tuneful on the ear. 
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Hark ! 'tis the birth-day's festive ringing ! 

It welcomes the beloved child, 
Who now life's earliest way beginning, 

In sleep's soil arm lies meek and mild. 
As yet in time's dark lap repose, 
Life's sunshine lot, and shadowy woes, 
While tenderest cares of mothers born 
Watch o'er her infant's golden morn. 

The years like winged arrows fly : 

The stripling from the female hand 
Bursts into life all wild to roam ; 

And wandering far o'er sea and land, 
Returns a stranger home. 
There, in her bloom divinely fair, 

An image beaming from the sky. 
With blushing cheek and modest air 

A virgin charms his eye. 
A nameless longing melts his heart, 

Far from his comrades' revels rude, 
While tears involuntary start, 

He strays in pathless solitude, — 
There, blushing, seeks alone her trace ; 

And if a smile his suit approve, 
He seeks the prime of all the place, 

The fairest flow'r to deck his love. — 
Enchanting hope ! thou sweet desire ! 

Thou earliest love ! thou golden time i 
Heav'n opens to thy glance of fire. 

The heart o'erflows with bliss sublime. 
Oh that it might eternal prove 
The vernal bloom of youthful love ! 

See I the pipes are browning over ! 

This little rod I inly dip ; 
If coated there with glassy cover. 
Let not the time of fusion slip. 
Now, companions ! — move. 
Now, the mixture prove. 
If each alike, in one design 
The brittle and the ductile jcnn. 

For where strength with soilness joins. 
Where force with tenderness combines. 

Firm the union, sweet the song. 
Thus, ere thou wed no more to part. 
Prove first if heart unite with heart : 

The dream is brief, repentance long. 
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Sweety 'mid the tresses of the bride. 

Blooms the virgin coronal, 
When merry bells ring far and wide 
Kind welcome to the festival. 
Ah, that life's fairest festive day 
Fades with the blossom of our May ! 
That when the veil and cestus fail, 
The sweet illusions vanish, all 1 — 
The passion, — it flies. 

The love must endure : 
The blossom, — it dies. 
The fruit must mature. 

Forth the husband must wend 

To the combat of life ; 

Plunge in turmoil and strife. 

Must plant, and must plan ; 

Gain get as he can. 

Hazard all, all importune. 

To woo and win fortune. 
Then streams, like a spring-flood, his wealth without measure, 
And his granaries groan with the weight of their treasure ; 
And his farm-yards increase, and his mansion expands. 

The poem goes on, describing the diflerent processes with singular 
graphic beauty, and giving episodes of real life which are suggested 
by the uses of the Bell. We will extract the closing passage. 

Come all ! come all ! 
Close your ranks, in order settle ; 
Baptize we now the hallow'd metal : 

" Concordia ! " — Such her name we call. 
To harmony, to heartfelt union, 
It gathers in the blest communion. 
Be this henceforward its vocation ; 
For this I watch'd o'er its creation, 
That while our life goes lowly under. 

The Bell, 'mid yon blue heav'n's expansion. 
Should soar, the neighbor of the thunder. 

And border on the starry mansion. 
Its voice from yon aerial height 

Shall seem the music of the sphere, 
That rolling lauds its Maker's might. 

And leads along the crowned year : 
To solemn and eternal things 

Alone shall consecrate its chime. 
And hourly, as it swiftly swings, 

O'ertake the flying wing of time : 
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Shall lend to Fate its iron tongue, 

Heartless itself, nor formed to feel, 
Shall follow life's mix'd scenes among, 

Each turn of fortune's fickle wheel — 
And, as its echo on the gale 

Dies off, though long and loud the tone. 
Shall teach that all on earth shall fail. 

All pass away — save God alone. 
Now, with the rope's un weary 'd might, 

From its dark womb weigh up the Bell, 
That it may gain th' aerial height, 

And in the realm of Echo dwell. 
Draw ! draw ! — it swings ; 
Hark! hark ! — it rings. 

Joy to this town be he^ird around ! 

Peace unto all, the Bell's first sound ! 

We have exhausted our room, and have only to mention several 
smaller books : — Mr. Ray's Animal Economy, a well digested manual, 
with no fault except that technical words are used with too little ex- 
planation — Coulomb's Introducteur Franca is, a condensed and 
improved French Grammar adopted in Yale College and spoken well 
of by the Professors of that Institution — and Irving's Columbus 
Abridged, by the Author, and of course authentic — a neat edition 
from the press of the Carvills. We have omitted several new books 
rather than pass over them in this hasty manner, and we trust their 
authors will, for the present, excuse us. 

We have received volumes of manuscript poetry — some good, some 
bad, and a great deal indifferent. From the good we have selected 
that which we present this month to our readers, the bad lies in our 
drawer, subject to the command of the perpetrators, and from the indif- 
ferent we can pick here and there a fine passage or a musical line 
which makes us regret its total rejection. We often wish we had the 
author of such contributions by us, that we might whisper in his ear 
some of those secrets of trade which are only learned behind the edi- 
torial curtain, and which assist wonderfully in hitting the popular 
palate. There is many a fine thought lost to the world, like many a 
fine spirit, for the want of a modish dress. We cannot be responsible 
always for their reception, however we may think them " sans re- 
proche" and it is often very much against our will that we condemn 
them to obscurity. Here, for instance, is the long story of Joseph and 
his brethren, blank versed in some hundreds of lines, and covering 
twice the space which it does in the aifectlng and inimitable prose of 
the Bible. The handwriting has a pretty Italian grace about it^ and 
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the freqaent apostrophes and digressions to sentiment mark it as the 
production of a lady. The descriptions of Joseph are beautiful, and 
the opening which we quote below is in a sweet vein of pastoral philo- 
sophy, but the narrative is stiff and a failure. There is nothing more 
difficult, or which tests the powers more severely, than descriptive po- 
etry, and we would suggest to our fair correspondent, with all defer- 
ence, the propriety of deferring farther attempts in it till her style is 
more mature. It requires the most elaborate and patient skill to run 
into each other gracefully the little circumstances which compose de- 
scription. But here is an extract, and we see nothing in it which need 
discourage the writer from a fair promise. 

Trkrs WBfl a time 
When pastoral life was not a fable ; when 
The eons of men dwelt in the '* liberal air," 
Or 'neath a tent found shelter from the heat ; 
When the shrill pipe ringing amonsr the hills 
Beguiled the lagging hours of shepherd life ; 
When 'neath the arch of heav'n as night distill'd 
** The tears of love" upon " fair nature's breast,** 
Men, hardy men, guarded the peaceful fold. 
And, as the lazy hours crept wearily, 
They turn'd their eyes and thoughts to those far worlds 
That gem the brow of night. And oh ! what thoughts 
Would fill their glowing mindd, unhackney*d yet 
In that scholastic lore, which dims the fire 
Of fancy, and restrains the buoyant wing 
Of young imagination, and perverts 
The mind, that else would see alone a God 
In those bright heav'ns, his fairest workmanship. 
With systems falsely wise, and theories 
That darken while they seem to light the soul ! 
Who, uninspired, shall tell the glowing thoughts 
That rose in their untutored hearts, unsought. 
When, on those silent plains, vast, wild and lone, 
Fresh in their new creation, and so still 
The fluttering leaf was heard to quiver ere 
It loft the bough, and overhead the stars 
Looked firom their thousand chambers, and appear'd 
So near, man almost held his breath to hear 
Their choral symphonios-^those shepherds sat, 
And inspiration drank into their hearts, 
'Till rose the mighty mind, and seemed to swell 
With its high thoughts unearthly ; and within 
Its cage, the imprison'd soul flutter'd, and strove 
To try its pinions in a higher sphere. 
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In the really beautiful stanzas which follow we reco^ize the hand 
of a certain poetical editor. We thank him cordially. He coald 
have given us no higher evidence of his good opinion of ourselves and 
our periodicaf than to commit to us jewels, which, we presume, (as we 
have never seen them equalled in his own paper) he thinks too fine 
for his own wearing. We have read few better things of late than 



STANZAS WRITTEN BT HOONLIOHT. 

SiLxircE has come down and cast 

Her spell o'er aU the sleeping world , 
From where the momitains veil their heads, 

Amid thin ether flags unfurled, 
Across the forests dense and wide, 
O'er-reaching plain and far hill side, 
Through deep-down glens where breezes sleep, 
And darkened waters slowly creep ; 

Where flowers lift up their drooping heads, 

To drink the gently falling dew. 
Which fairies, in a noiseless shower, 

Are pouring from their home of blue ; 
When every bud, and blade of grass 
Drink beauty from the gales that pasSy 
And o*er the breast of Nature fling 
The rich and lovely robe of Spring. 

The sounds that stirr'd the city air. 

And on the lightly passing gale 
Were wafted to the forest shades 

So like a troubled spirit's wail, 
Are voiceless now. And o'er the spirei 
Which point to yonder quenchless fires, 
Silence, from her azure height, 
Sits musing on a cloud of light. 

And now, when evening's spreading shades 
Have deepened darkly into night, 

And through the wide cerulean, 
The stars of heaven are burning brighti 

I love to make the turf my seat. 

To spend an hour in musings sweot, 

And let my roaming fancy free, 

Among the myriad stars to flee. 
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Imagrination soars afar — 

Thro' wide, wide ether realms I sail, 
Upon a cloud's frail gossamer, 

That flits along the dancing gale ; 
And changing forms of love and light, 
Come floating to my raptured sight, 
Arrayed in all the robes of love 
We dream hare fallen from above. 

In such a silent hour as this, 

I picture visions on the sky, 
Fleeting, and bright, and shadowless, 

As the frail clouds on which they lie ; 
And when I turn from all these bright 
Illusions that so charm the sight. 
Those gorgeous realms of castle building. 
Glowing with Fancy's brilliant gilding ; 

Tis falling from a lofly height 

To these dull joyless views of earth ; 
Tis all so cold and comfortless ; 

And there is such an utter dearth 
Of scones which make our bosoms glow, 
And all that makes our pulses flow. 
That I could wish I dwelt among 
Those cheating scenes in mid air hung. 



Felix. 



It is the fashion to abuse sach poetry as that which follows — ^to call 
it puerile and girlish. It is not exactly the popular thing, therefore, 
to publish it. But we confess H^ pleasure in such things — some- 
times, and in a limited degree. ;^e like to change our hobby, as the 
knights of old changed theirs. -We like the palfrey after the war- 
horse. We are willing to laugh upon good occasion — to trifle when we 
are moved to it — to poise the jereed, (borrowing an Orientalism) afler 
hurling the javelin. We believe there is refreshment and relief in 
changing from the grave to the gay — that we are no more effeminate 
for putting off our armor for the dance — that we may use the gifls of 
gracefulness and mirth which are given us by Him who does all things 
with proportion, without diminishing the noble strength or the graver 
caution. He must have a bad heart or a weak mind who fears the ex- 
posure of such moments. He roust have a yearisome life who never 
relaxes from his main endeavor. He must have little of that *' loving 
humanity" which distinguishes the noble and just, who pretends to 
look upon such things with scorn, or takes them as the measure of him 
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who uses them. For the satisfaction of our readers, however, and of 
ourselves in another mood, we hope to hear from our correspondent in 
his graver vein. 

A WISH. 

O, that I were a perishing rose. 

Though I lived but an hour of a morn in June, 
To scatter my leaves on the first wind that blows, 

Or wither in the fainting heat of noon. 
What is this wearisome dole of years, 

That man should prefer it to one bright hour, 
Bending beneath the sorrowless tears 

And the dainty perfumes of the morning flower ! 

No sigh but the zephyr's would pass me there, 

Or the glad young breati;) of the flower-loving maid, 
Whose budding lips none other might share 

Than the flower in their own sweet hue arrayed. 
And what if she plucked me from my stem ? 

It would be to be wreathed in her clustering hair. 
And I, in that innocent diadem, 

Should shame the pearls that monarchs wear. 

And happier eyes would smile at my hues. 

And lips of my own pure red would kiss 
The spicy breath, and the silver dews, 

From out their hiding place of bliss. 
And then would she paint in unwithering bloom 

The image of me, to gaze upon 
When the fading red, and the soft perfume. 

And the dews of the summer mom are gone. 

When the dews of the summer morn are gone, 

I should wither away — and so shall the rest ;— 
But the pillow for me to die upon 

Would be the aflTectionate maiden's breast. 
Oh, then, that I were a perishing rose, 

Though I lived but an hour — a summer hour, — 
To scatter my leaves on the first wind that blows 

Through the scented shade of the maiden's bower. 

G. 

CaUkiUy June 29, 1829. 
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There are great complainUt, on the conti- 
nent of Europe, as well as in Cug^land, of the 
depression of business^ and of " dull limes." 
The merchants complain of poor markets and 
low prices, and the people, generally, of hea- 
vy taxes and hig^ duties. Jn some places, 
the labourers, who have been usually em- 
ployed in manufactories, are now without oc- 
cupation and food. The monopolists are at 
a stand j for they have carried their system 
to the ne plus tUtraf and a reaction has been 
produced. The advocates of free trade are 
increasing ; but this change is attended with 
its immediate evils. The dispute is still kept 
U{) between the two sects of political econo- 
mists iu Europe as well as in America : But 
the liberal system will probably prevail. 

The politicians of England and France are 
speculating, with intense interest, on the sreat 
contest between the Russians and I'urks.-— 
They do not entirely approve of the ambi- 
tious views, which some suppode are enter- 
tained by the Ru^isian court. If Russia 
should entirely subdue the Turk, or obtain 
possession of his provinces in Europe, she 
would be so powerful, as to be an object of 
continual fear to the neighbouring nations. 
The policy will, probably be to prevent the 
conquest of the Turkish territories in Europe, 
(excepting Greece) by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. What part Austria will take in this con- 
test does not yet appear. But her weiglit in 
eitlier scale will much affect the balance of 
power in Europe. 

The fourteen years of peace in (the greater 
part of) Europe, it is believed, have proved 
ravorable to tue cause of letters and science. 
The learned societies in Great Britain and 
Fvance and Germany are very active 3 and 
bestow a liberal patronage on the efforts of 
literary and scientific individuals. Even in 
Spain, efforts are making to multiply and to 
extend the means of knowledge. It will not 
be improper boasting, however, to say, that 
the legitimate object of civU government. 
** the greatest good of the greatest number^'' 
is more fully accomplished and attained in 
the United States, than in any other cougti^' 
of the earth. The people of these St9^* 
have always duly appreciated the advantages' 
of a good education. Every one is interest- 
ed in the support and perpetuity of our re- 
publican institutions 3 and all are sensible, 
that the people must be intelligent, to main- 
tain and preserve them. 

Two English Episcopal bishops, sent to 
Calcutta, have died within a few years — bish- 
ops Ueber and Jamea. Dr. Hebtr was a very 
learned, pious, and catholic man. No one 
could be more entirely devoted to the duties 



of his sacred office. These were uncommon- 
ly arduous 3 for his diocese extended many 
hundred miles, liishop Jatnes survived but 
a very short time after his arrival at Calcutta. 
The writings of Bishop Heber have given 
him a just aislinction among the learned and 
religious characters of the age. They are 
read in this countiy with great avidity. 

The last Report of the Church Missionary 
Society at Calcutta states, that twenty-four 
natives were baptized last year in that place, 
thirteen of whom were adults. Some have 
received christian baptism at other places in 
India. Two of these converts from Hindoo- 
ism are members of opulent families. They 
were subjected to the loss of caste, and were 
in fact clisinherited. Afterwards, howeven 
the father of one of them, being sick, read 
the christian scriptures, frequently, and re- 
ceived his son to favor and confidence. The 
new converUt read the Testament much, and 
recommend it to others. It is also read in 
many schools attended by the native youth, 
and kept by Englishmen. There are about 
six hundred children who attend the schools 
kept in Calcutta, under the direction of the 
Missionary Society, and there are similar 
schools in other lai^e and populous towns 3 
in which the New Testament is occasionally 
read. Still the parents, generally, are very 
jealous of direct instructions and efforts to 
convert their children to the christian reli- 
gion. 

A steam boat has lately ascended the Gan- 
ges 860 miles. She was twenty days in the 
voyage up the river 3 and twelve, on her re- 
turn. In some places, the current was so ra- 
pid, as to retard their progress materially. 
We believe this is the first steam vessel, which 
has gone far into the country from Calcutta. 
The natives were struck with wonder and 
admiration. 

Letters have been received in Paris, firom 
M. Ghampollion, written in Nubia, last Jan- 
uary. He had ascended the NUe, as far as 
he mtended. ** The most he saw at Philse 
was modern, that is, Greek or Roman, with 
-the exception of one temple, more ancient, 
and of Egyptian structure. At Esseboa, he 
exammea tlie Sphinxes, which adore a mon- 
ument built in the time of 8esostris, At Yp- 
samboul are some of the finest monuments of 
Nubia. There are two temples excavated in 
a rock or ledge, and covered with sculpture 
and hierodyphics. The great temple of 
YpsambouTis, alone, worthy of a voyage to 
Nubia. It would be a wonder, even at 
Thebes. The labor Mfhich this excavation 
cost, terrifies the imagination. The fiicade 
is decorated with four seated colossi, sixty 
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feet lugfa. They are of magnificent work- A company of learned men from Swctden 

manship, and represent Rbainses the Great." have lately made a jcmrney throuffb ihe mmt 

Several monuments of hiffh antiquity have northerly parli of Europe and Asia. The 

been lately demolished by the natives, through mercury vi;bs frequently congealed so hard as 

wantonness or ignorance. to be, with difficulty, cut witn a knife. They 

—— * accompli&hcd the object of their joumeyi 

A meteoric stone fell in Monroe county, in which was to find the magnetic pole, 

the Stale of Georgia, on the eiglitli of May, — 

which weighed thirty-six pounds. Two liea- The two gold medals, bestowed by the 

vy and di.stinct reports were heard like can- Royal Society of Literature in London, 

non, followed by a roaring sound for a minute were, in April of the present year, adjiidgea 

and a half. The reports were heard at the to haron Sylvester de Sacy and Mr. Koscoe: 

distance of sixty miles. The stone peiietrat- both highly celebrated for their genius ana 

ed thirty inches into the earth. The surface attainments, 

was black, the interior sofl and of a gray — 

color. It was found to be chiefly iron and A large numbet of valuable works, both 

nickel. old and new, have lately been received for 

•— — the AtLeiiSBum in this city. The old ones are 

Maneiho^a original history of Egypt has rare, and the new ones are selected from the 

been lately discovered among the papyri in most interesting publications of the day.— - 

the museum at Turin, in Italy. According to Be^des books presented by eenerous indi- 

the learned professor, who made the discov- viduals, many standard ana other useful 

ery, the papyrus belongs to the time of the works are added to this library every year, 

first of the Ptolemies. It is well known, that by purchase with funds of the institution. 

Martetho is the earliest and almost the ou'y — 

writer of Eg}*ptian history. This document Speaking of a new work by Mr. Southey, 

is said to contain a complete sketch of the the editor of the London Quarterly Review, 

history of Egypt in early periods. It is with the title of " the Slate and Prospects of 

written in the hieratic or sacred characters. Society,'' Mr. Walsh expresses the opinion. 

Much of it is evidently iabulous ; for it as- *' that it is unjustly severe and abusive of the 

ceuds to the time of \^^sifposed reign of the character of Uie people in the United States.'' 

S)d». The real d^'udstiex '■omMcnce with Southey has always been reluctant in allow- 

eres, the first king, who is generally suppo- ing us Ibe eredii of any learning or refine- 

sed to be Mizraim, a s<»n of y^m, The ment in this republican country ; and is so 

manuscript states from what city* each dynru- uncandid as to represent the majority or all 

ty sprang, of how many king^s it consisted, to be agreeable to the specimens of the low- 

toe number of years they reisned, and the < st 4idi«iduals, described by European trav- 

names of all the kings, with short historical ciler^ ^eihinks, that as we have no showy 

remarks. London Weekly Review. rituSt in ^t:Aic fvorship and no state religion^ 

wo must^e^ ilo^tentots and Fsgans. Mr. 

It is predicted that the late act of the Brit- Southey, probiiSI^', haf a little 8pi<;e of good 

ish Parliament, for the relief of the Catholics, old English bigo4g^ and ^aristocracy in his 

will have the effect of checking the emigra- feelings. But the i»^re Enlightened men, 

tions of the Irish. In a political view, this even in Europe, are read^ to iicknowiedge, 

measure is honorable to the British ministry that religion may be mafiiSlti^ and prevail, 

and Parliament : and the way is now open without the support of the c^l./jirm or the 

for well-educated Catholics, in England and interference of government j a* least, as to 

Ireland, to rise to places of power in the erov- particular creeds, or outward ceretioniet. 

emment. But what important benefits does — 

it confer upon the great mass of the Irish pop- The editor of the London Quart'.rly Re- 

ulation 1 Will they have more profitable view says, '' that Jefferson, Maiiu^n, and 

employment 7 Will their burdens be lighter 7 Monroe have sunk into the common h^rd;" 

Will their means of living be improve<i ? and predicts, *' that the memory of Ten. 

Their social condition will be substantially Washington will be forgotten before tli^ pre- 

meliorated, it is believed, only when the rents sent century expires " How unjustly d'^ .he 

and taxes are lessened; and their landlords friendsof monarchy value the blessings of ufy/ 

are more lenient and generous. free, republican institutions ! We consider {K .a 

— — the glory and honor of these great men to /^^ ^ 

A late London Magazine, referring to the have retired voluntarily from public life, in r' ^ *^ 

duration of the pear tree, states " that there is their old age, and to miq|le witli their fellow /\- 

one now in the grounds of the Eari of Fife, citizens, whohave the same rights andprinci- ^ 

which is in a flourishing condition and bore pies with themselves. 

fruit last season, which was planted more 

than five hundredyears ago." There is one " The London Foreign Quarterly Review," 

at Salem in this ^te, pmnted by Governor published in April, contains, among other 

Endicott two hundred years since, which articles, the following, — On the language and 

yielded, last year, an abundance of fair, good literature of H^IaacT; Antient national poet- 

Mt. ryofSpainjP' ^inavian Mythology ; His- 
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tary of the Ottoman Empire ; History of £ki- 
glbh literature and poeli y, by a Frenchman ; 
Account of a MS. of the Uospel of St. John. 

The North American Review, for July, 
may justly lay claim to very high merit. — 
Several ot the articles are uncommonly inter- 
esting 5 and all are alily written. 

Books laUly published in London. — Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm ; l^he Protestant's 
Companion : Simon's Hope of Israel ; Strat- 
ton-hill, a tale of the civil wars, in the time of 
Charies I. ; Repentance, and other poems, 
by Brown J Scoit, ou natural and revealed 
religion ; Bishop Heber's Sermons, preached 
in India ; Kirby's Sermons on the temptations 
of Christ ; Burder on Revivals in Reli^on ; 
Hewlet's Scripture HisKipy ; Bishop Kay's 
account of the writings and opinions of Jus- 
tin Martyr, one of the most eariy christian 
fathers ; Essay on the Coins of Scripture, il- 
lustrative of toe truth of the sacred history ; 
Stories from History of Scotland, by Rev. A. 
Stewart ; I)ansen*us Errors j Devereux, by 
the author of Pelliam ; Outlines of a new 
system of Political Economy ', Essay on Mo- 
ral'Freedom. 

The London University is represented to 
be in a very prosperous state, and promises 
advantages to the youth of thai great city 
fully equal to the early hopes of its founders. 
The bigoted Episcopalians object to the in- 
stitution, because the articles and service of 
the church of England are not made indis- 
pensably necessary. But many em'mcnt^- 
dividuals of that political cburcb^i^^p|| as 
dissenters, are warm advocalM G^tlt li^r- 
al plan, which has been adm^tfcl. f 

Mr. Murray (of Xon^nf has commenced 
the publication oi^hts family library : " a 
volume is to l)<M^^iI>i56hed every month. The 
English reviewjors sponk of the plan with ap- 
probaiioB.''^n«^ollection is judicious. 

- A 

Works 'Iqtehj published in the United Stales. 
— -A Vi^"</ of the Constitution of the United 
States ; . second edition, Philadelphia — A 
Geogjnjphical and Statistical Survey of the 
8{ate ^f Maine, with Maps ; Portland — Tra- 



vels in the north of (tennany, by H. E. 
Dwighi; New-York — Memoirs of the late 
Mrs. Susan Huntington ^ third edition ; Bos- 
ton — Memoirs of Dc Wilt Clinton, laie Gov- 
ernor of the Slate of New- York ; by Dr. Ho- 
sack : New- York — A Practical Grammar of 
the En^^lish Language, by R. G. Greene : 
Portland — Stories on Connecticut, designed 
for ihe instruction and amusement of youth ; 
by C. A. Goodrich : ^anford — Outhnes of 
ilie History of England, on the plan of D. 
Blair ; adapted to ihe use of Schools : S. G. 
Goodrich, Boston — The Ladies' Leaicon and 
Parlour Companion; desi^ied for Schools 
and Academies *, by W. Grimsbaw : Phila- 
delphia—Letters trom Europe, in 1828, first 
published in New-York Observer ; Crocker 
& Brewster, Boston — Specimens of Ameri- 
can Poetry j S. G. Goodrich, Boston — An 
Analysis nf ihe Book of Revelations ; Phila- 
delphia — Sermons on War, by T. T. Stone } 
Peirce & Williams, Boston — Sermons, by 
late J. S. Buckminster; Carter 6l Hendee, 
Bostons-Sermons by late J. E. Abbot ; Wait 
and Green, Boston — Natural Theology, by 
Paley ; illustrated by numerous plates ; Lin 
coin &, Edmands, Boston. 

On the river Mississaqua, in Upper Cana* 
da, there is an IncUan village consisting of 
upwards of two huBbW^ souh. They live in 
cottages, qaiiC^ ne it a):Ki convenient, having 
three r«»oms-,^and ih -y cultivate the g^und 
after the ma* ner of ilie English. They sip- 
per.r<qtt^ei an'd happy ; and nave schools m* 
■\hcTr children. They are very averse from 
ha nng the whites come among them, as they 
say., that they learn their children to swear 
and to drink ardeul spirits. 

At a late sale of West's pictures in Lon- 
don, '* Christ' Rejected," sold for three hund- 
red guineas — *' Death on the Pale Horse," 
for two hundred guineas, and was painted by 
Mr. West, at the age of 80. " Moses receiv- 
ing the I. Hw," for 500 guineas—" Ascension 
of our Saviour," IMO guineas — " Death of 
Wolfe," for 500— and the " Death of Nel- 
son," for 850. 

The third volume of Mr. Jeffersmis Woriu 

has been published. 
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THE POETRY OF RELIGION. 

I WOULD not tread rashly upon holy ground. Religion is a sacred 
topic, and the discussion of it, in its vital bearings, is properly 
I limited to the ministers of the sacred office. The walks oF their 

inculcation, however, do not exhaust it. Like the universarair, its 
^ main and visible influences are not all that are felt and blessed. It is 

the peculiarity of the gifts of God, that, with all their fulness and 
extent, they reach the minuter need, and are adapted to the meanest 
capacity that craves them. Th^ same sun that kindles Ae fire upon 
the altar warms the disregarded worm. The same moon that heaves 
! the sea to its accurate limit guides the poor fisher to the shore. The 

[ same stars that in their linked spells are a mystery to the wise, awaken 

[. the sweet laugh of the child, and touch the hearts of ^ simple with 

their quiet beauty. The great resuhs are not all that should be 
: recorded of such blessings. The least of them flows equally from 

\ divine wisdom, and has been directed equally by divine skill. The 

, simplest moral precept of the Gospel was dictated by the inspiration 

» that wrote the Apocalypse with a pen of fire ; and though the 

appointed ministers of religion are too much occupied with its great 
I interests to dwell upon its fainter and less essential traces, I cannot 

^ but feel that they should not be forgotten, even though it were but 

to record them as part of a system of taste. To the more refined 
class of minds, indeed, religion would be far more acceptable, even 
from its ministers, if presented in its full coloring of loveliness. If 
its influence upon all that is beautiful in the uni verse, «nd its intimate 
connection with every standard of truth and proportion, were substi- 
tuted sometimes for the bare and unqualified denunciations which 
are so much dwelt upon by our New England clergy, there can be 
little doubt of a happier if not a more general religious feeling. It is 
too much the impression that the standard of the Bible is vulgt 
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that its requirements are unrofined — ^that its spirit demands sacrifices 
of taste, and a relinquishment of all that makes the poetry of life. 
The simplicity which the pure taste of religion requires in its fol- 
lowers, instead of being regarded, as it should be, the element and 
secret of beauty, is looked upon as the bare skeleton of life, and 
weighed against the tinsel gauds of the world like a self denial and a 
test. Nothing could be more mistaken. The hu#ility of religion, 
paradox though it seem, tends to elevate and refine. There is 
nothing in its whole range which can jar upon the harmony of taste 
— ^nothing from its loftiest to its lowest precept which is not as puri- 
fied as crystal from coarseness. The " pride of life " is forbidden, 
but not its grace or its beauty ; for He who forbade it has clothed the 
lily, and *• Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.** It is wonderful to look about us and see how the indirect 
and mild influences of religion are felt in every form of life, and 
in all the many and wide courses of thought — how every trait of 
strength and Igveliness in mind and nature is enhanced and dignified 
by itu impress. It is my object to speak of these influences. I can- 
not ^bpe to detect them all — far less adequately to describe them — 
but there is enough open to every eye, and felt, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by every heart, to ensure at least an assent to the general 
bearing and propriety of my subject. 

One of the least noticed and most pervading of the minor influ- 
ences of refigion is felt in Poetry. I do not refer now to the uses of 
Scriptural or religious topics, though eloquent reasons might be given 
for their preference.* It is upon the eye and spirit of the poet, in all 
the many-colored visions of the one, and the numberless spheres of 
the other's wandering, that its eflfect is most permanent and visible. 
Without fanaticism, without supernatural sight, without any of those 
dreamy gifts which are claimed by the beautiful but visionary creed 
of Swedenborg — in the simple power of the eye and the natural 
conception of the fancy — there js a reach, an inward and farther 
apprehension, a distinct power given by religion, which scepticism 
could never attain, and mere moral speculation never comprehend. 
Perhaps it cannot be fairly proved by example. The glowing Psalm 
of David — the triumphant majesty of Isaiah's Muse, and the subdued 
melody of the Ecclesiastes are full of its rare and searching power, 
but they are set aside by their inspiration. Milton has hewn out of it 
his immortal fame, but he stands alone, and it may be ascribed 
plausibly to his genius. There is no argument for it but in philoso* 
phy, and here the evidence is ample. It is founded upon that rest- 
less tendency of the human mind to reach after the unattained and 

* Oo this subject I refer the reader with much pleasure to Mr. Hillbouse^s Pht Beta 
Kappa Oration — an elaborate production crowded with passages of the most Rowing and 
fiaisbed eloquence. Ed. 
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incomprehensible. The existence of an unseen, onward truth keeps 
the mental nerve ever strained. Perfect knowledge depreciates the 
difficulties it has overcome, and renders any object within the sphere 
of its attainment insignificant and unworthy. It is the distant and 
shadowy alone that can retain the respect, and keep constant and 
unwavering the inquisitive upward eye. The most common weak- 
ness of our nature is to undervalue that which we already have and 
know perfectly. The sceptic and the Christian, accordingly, look 
with a wide difference of impression upon nature. The first contem- 
plates it in its mere visible form and action. It has beauty to him, 
and order, but they pass into his mind as bare qualities, without 
meaning or association. There is no belief acted on — no impulse 
of worship stirred — no conception of power awakened or filled. 
The impression made upon his eye enters merely and alone, and 
dies in his memory as a simple image of loveliness. His mind stops, 
and his speculations rest there. It is far otherwise with the latter. 
There is a deeper meaning for him in every object of contemplation. 
The order of the seasons and their glory are eloquent of God. His 
outward eye and ear are as much ravished as the infidel's, but, unlike 
him, there is a correspondent ravishment within — the deepest and 
highest of which his nature is capable. The light of common 
Providence, which is to the one but a chance meteor, beautiful but 
wandering, kindles the heart of the other like an altar, and fills him 
with blissful and enthusiastic wonder. There is no change so slight 
that it cannot interest and instruct him, for he knows that *' not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without God's notice." His sphere of 
thought is widened ; his chain of knowledge has another link, and 
Nature, glorious as she is, is but a type of a better glory — a shadow 

of him whose least attribute stretches the mind to its limit, and is not 

* 

then comprehended. There is an inexpressible dignity given thus to 
every creature and thing. It is ^he work of God and he may not 
despise it. The mean functions of the worm do not awaken his 
contempt. The simplest human being that can live is entitled to his 
regard. The faintest trace of design awakens speculation and reve- 
rence. He moves in a world whose exquisite machinery at every 
step excites his astonishment, and whose infinite variety never can 
pall or become common. The effect upon his ideas of nature is evi- 
dent. Why are the stars wonderful, and the sea, and the sky } not 
from the simple shining of those faint lamps — not from the narrow 
limit of that visible circle — not from the apparent arch overhung — 
but because we knoW the wondrous magnitude and order of the 
stars, and the boundless extent and myriad inhabitants of the sea, 
and the unsearched depth of the illimitable and bright sky. It is 
their unseen and believed attributes that give them importance. If 
the eye measured them accurately, or the judgment defined ihem by 
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their mere visible features, the starry Heavens were but a spangled 
ceiling, and the sea a monotonous surface, and the sky a waste that 
a bird's flight might circle in a day. Who will say that the contem- 
plation of them would then be as elevating, or the order of their 
changes work as powerfully in the fountains of human thought ? It is 
thus, then, that religion acts upon poetry. It gives every object 
extent, every contrivance depth, every trace of beauty or strength 
or adaptation, a meaning difficult to fathom. The imagination finds 
the wildest of its rapt wanderings outdone by probability. The most > 

elaborate coloring and the highest power of language are insufficient 
to arrest and embody the dim phantoms of conception. Every cre- 
ated thing is the nucleus of a shadowy sphere, and every circumstance 
that can occur in life has a train of consequences which dignify and 
sublime it. The faculties of the mind are stretched to their utmost ten- 
sion, and Poetry, instead of stopping with Infidelity at the verge of the 
visible creation, makes it but a starting point for an adventurous 
flight, and stretches on, star by star, as it were, up the infinite ascent 
to its Maker. 

Valuable as Religion is in its temporal effects to all classes of 
society, there is one point in which it is peculiarly the blessing of tlie 
poor. I refer to its refining influence. Apart from all the outward ^ 

distress of poverty — ^its hunger and cold and privadon — ^there is a ^ 

work wrought upon the spirit by its hard necessities, which occasions 
suflering far keener than the body may feel or know. No one who 
has not felt or narrowly observed the process of poverty — ^the per- 
petual fettering of desire, the pinching, abstinent calculation, the daily 
smothering in the heart of impulses irresistibly strong — a duty not 
the less painful than it is silent and habitual — no one who has not 
looked upon the unalleviated and uncomplaining misery of the poor, 
pressing down, with its withering and leaden closeness, every nerve 
capable of sensation or enjoynMUt— no one who has not watched , 

their self-denying and unbroken labor, continued when the strength / 

18 faint and the heart sick, and seen them, when released at the ex- 
treme moment, meeting, with the apathy of exhaustion, the caresses 
and poor comforts of their wretched home — ^no one who has not 
seen all this, and compelled himself to conquer his averted eye and 
look upon it with the steady gaze of sympathy, can have any idea of 
their intolerable misery — ^any adequate conception of its degrading, 
deadening influence upon the spirit and temper of humanity* And 
this is not merely a temporary foBgetfulness of their natural capaci- 
ties — not a cloud that darkens for an hour but may pass by. It is a 
padual and final shutting out of light from the mind. It is the rend- 
ing one by one of the exquisite fibres of life— dividing, with an edge 
keener than steel, affections nourished in youth, and wound about the 
heart with inexpressible tenderness* It is the pressbg forever upon the 
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eye images of dismal want, and upon the mind a sick consciousness 
that will not be put by, of desperate, irremediable wretchedness. 
We are not in this country familiar with such poverty as this, but the 
effect extends proportionally to every degree of want. Wherever it 
is felt daily, it subdues the spirit, and shuts up in the mind its own 
everpresent image, and kills like a mildew the delicate fibres of re- 
finement and feeling. And what is the remedy ? The circle of 
common pleasures is invisible to the poor, for they have not its talis- 
man of gold. It has no medicine for " those who have no money," 
and no ^' wine and milk without price." The beauty and fragrance 
and cheerful music of nature — gifts not for the rich alone or the 
powerful — are lost upon senses deadened by inward care. They all 
come in their proper seasons, and pass through their beautiful changes, 
but the poor have no heart to enjoy them. And is this all ? Is there 
no other remedy ? Has the clear-seeing Providence of God left a 
class of his creatures at the mercy of a chance they cannot govern, 
which may bring upon them, at any time, a blindness to the com- 
mon light of Heaven, and a fetter for every sense capable of joy ? 
Religion, as it is meant for all, so it is adapted to the necessities of 
all. It enters alike the cottage of the peasant and the hall of the 
noble, and brings to both the same priceless gift, but to the former 
it brings also another and not a trifling blessing. I will not dwell 
upon the progress of its pure refinement and its beautiful and certain 
elevation of taste. I will only direct your eye to the poor within 
the limits of your own walks of benevolence, and ask the result* 
You may select the religious portion of them without passing 
a threshold. An invariable neatness is visible about their dwellings. 
The humble vine creeps over the door, and the flower-pot stands in 
the window, and the curtain that shuts out the intruding eye from the 
low room is of snowy whiteness. The child that plays at the door is 
I quiet and clean. The sound of labor is not mingled with noisy voices 

^ in the day-ume, and at evening tUe psakn of the Sabbath service is 

beard, or the mother sits quietly in the porch, or reads by her faint 
lamp, the Book wherein her trust is hidden. Enter her cottage and 
jrou will find a meek cheerfulness in her manner, a mild expression 
m her face, and a tone, free at least from the violence common to 
her station, and if she has felt the heavier afflictions of sickness and 
death, often subdued and touching. Win her confidence, and she 
will tell you that it refreshes her in her severe labor to look out 
upon the pleasant sun and remember God's goodness, and that she 
finds now and then a passage in her Bible which opens her eye to 
some common beauty in creation which she had hitherto passed by — 
that the eloquent psalm of the King of Israel, or the glowing fervor 
of the Prophet has sent her out by night to see the Heavens that 
''declare his gloiy," and ponder the ''sweet influence of the 
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Pleiades f* and that every Created thing has assnmed nA interest to 
her, reminding her constantly of Him who made the " goodly wings 
of the bird," and " clothed the neck of the horse with thunder." 
New and delightful topics of thought are thus given her which wile 
away her care, and as she dwells less upon the low and degrading 
images of her lot, and more upon the beautiful contemplations of her 
Bible, an imperceptible refinemeni is wrought whhin her, and the 
narrowing and depressing tendency of her employments effectually 
counteracted. 

There is a peculiar tranquiUity in religion which unquestionably 
lengthens life. The wear of violent passions, even the common one of 
anger, upon the system, is too obvious to need proof; and the excesses 
of the more deadly need still less of comment. The precepts of 
piety bear particularly upon such indulgences. The distinctive feature 
of Christianity is its forgiveness to enemies, atid the whole bearing of 
its morality is to nourish the kindly sympathies of our nature, and make 
the stream of common feeling flow calm and even. This is so true, 
tliat it is almost a test of religious sincerity. I have never yet seen 
an exemplary Christian whose countenance did not wear that win- 
ning calmness which betokens inward peace and a heart tempered 
with universal love. There is a spirit of violent sectarianism abroad 
which passes with some for zeal, but which enlists too much earthly 
passion and stamps upon the features of its possessors a harsh gravity 
too indicative 6X inward violence to be the result of piety. We are 
80 constituted that the tenor of feeling may be read in the counte- 
nance, and as in old musicians the eye is always peculiarly liquid 
from constant pleasurable sensation, so in religion, the sincere and 
loving disciple of his Master's mild attributes is distinguishable by his 
serenity and gentleness. I had an impression when a child that none 
but beautiful women brought up their infants for baptism. It was the 
maternal look that had won upon my boyish fancy. The baptismal mo- 
ment to a Christian mother is of too tender an interest not to call out 
the fullest expression of love ; and the moist, uplifted eye, and the 
look of beseechingness and trust which almost always accompany 
that touching ceremony, affect me to this day indescribably. This 
tranquillizing influence is another proof of the wonderful adaptedness 
of religion to our common need. I have no doubt diat years are added 
to the life by its temper of repose. The intimate connection of 
mind and body reduce it to a certainty, that the peculiar quiet of a 
heart governed by its mild precepts must be like a medicine to the 
" springs of health." The " silver cord " is not so soon loosed, and 
" the golden bowl " not so soon broken. 

The tendency of religion to equalize, upon its own ground, the 
different ranks of the human family, is not the least of its minor 
blessbgs. Not that a difference of worldly rank is not proper and 
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necesisary* The Bible itself eDJoios obedience to such distiDCtions* 
But many as the differences are of wealth and power, there are 
points of universal assimilation, and it is well if we can meet and 
allow them on ground so holy. The humiliation which we were else 
weak enough to feel — perhaps to scorn — is not difficult in the presence 
of Him to whose glory our loftiest pride is dim and insignificant. 
We are willing, there, to uncover our heads, and stand side by side 
with the humblest creature that can pray ; and often when the hymn 
ascends or the low response is murmured, the comparison between 
ourselves and some prostrate child of poverty is irresistibly humili- 
ating. I know no more beautiful trait in the Providence of God. 
It is like a golden thread running through the whole fabric of life, 
connecting with the purest of common sympathies, the rich and the 
poor, the high and the lowly. Every Sabbath that brings them 
together under the same roof reminds them anew of their mutual 
relation. The connecting link is brightened, and the charities of 
the rich are stirred and vibrate to the same touch that awakens the 
" effectual blessings of the poor." 

The most attractive of the lesser influences of religion is that upon 
, female character and leavty. Its effect upon the former is generally 

i allowed, though still, rather as an abstract truth than a rule of prac- 

I ticti ; but upon the latter it is far from being properly appreciated* 

It is not too much to say that every possible manner and every cast 
of feature is improved by it, and that, not to the eye of the religious 
enthusiast only, but to every eye that can take pleasure in beauty. 
From the vivid esprit of the belle to the shunning eye and blushing 
timidity of the school-girl, and this without changing or suppressing 
one essential characteristic, there is no form of loveliness that reli- 
gion does not heighten and adorn. I am far from referring now 
to any look of sanctimoniousness or unnatural gravity — farther still 
from commending that entire forgetfulness of every other duty, and 
that fanatical exclusiveness to religion to which the enthusiastic 
I nature of woman sometimes leads her. I would have no innocent 

feeling suppressed, no timely mirth checked, no gaiety, or motion, or 
impulse, that a young heart may yield to without awakening a blush, 
fettered or stayed. I would have no restraint whatever put upon the 
manner, save such as her own chastened feelings and natural taste 
dictated and approved ; but leaving it entirely to its native and 
I beautiful impulses, I would have a sense of God's presence seated in 

the heart — a mild but deep sentiment of religious obligation pervading 
every hour of amusement as well as of duty — a remembrance that is 
neither a positive thought nor a possible forgetfulness — a floating 
consciousness of religious obligation — habitual and constant. I do not 
know that I can describe the effect of such a feeling. It differs with 
the thousand differences of manner and beauty. It softens withoiU 
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suppressing the hilarity of the gay, and dignifies the timidity of the 
young without removing its winning grace. Female manner, itself, 
is of all things the most indescribable, and it would be vain to attempt 
a minute description of an influence so vanishing and rare upon its 
thousand changes. There is a nameless something, however, running 
through female manner — found wherever it is delicate and lovely — 
something that is not reserve nor coyness, but is like a soft shadow in 
a picture, or a mist upon still water, or a half transparent drapery 
upon a figure of grace — something, I know not what, which breathes 
through every motion and sentiment of its possessor, and without 
which, to a refined taste, there can be no loveliness and no delicacy— 
and this, vanishing and rare and indescribable as it is, is the invaria- 
ble gift of religion — the result, I had almost said the test, of its 
inward influence. It flits through the expression of the face like a 
shadow, and comes at times over the brightness of the eye, and 
affects without checking eveiy cbcnge of color or motion. It is not 
delicacy but a phantasm of something like it that is purer ; it is not 
softness, or cheerfulness, or sweet temper, but a refinement of all 
these — an indefinable essence of a grace as lovely as it is nameless. 
How many women have I seen, who, but for the want of this single 
quality, were among the brightest and best of their sex ! How many, 
who, possessed of beauty and talent and every polite accomplishment, 
passed on unadmired, no one could tell, though every one feli^ why- 
denied the meed which others, far less beautiful and talented and 
accomplished than themselves, were winning, and totally unsonscious 
of a deficiency which was too subtle to be explained, and which, when 
nature has denied it, religion alone can supply ! 

And yet this is but its outward show. Its eflect upon the character 
is far more important, and of a far severer beauty. The heart of 
woman seems the natural home for religion. From the even and 
secluded nature of her piursuits tbere is much less to defile its native 
temple in the soul, and a readier openness to its entering light. It 
has a peculiar affinity with every quality that is desirable in her 
character. It is infused like a bright color into all her native virtues ; 
and her powers of pleasing as well as of usefulness are enhanced 
incomparably. That unwearied patience, which makes- sickness 
almost a pleasure with its tender assiduities — ^that meek submission 
to self-denial and want — that strange tenacity of affection that holds 
on through all sorrow, and all adversity, and grows only brighter 
with trial — that up-bearing, cheerful, elastic temper, which, in joy and 
sorrow is alike ready to contribute to the comfort of those to whom 
it owes love and duty, and to whom it is as essential and welcome 
as the daily and blessed light — all these religion deepens and exalts 
and purifies. There is, besides, a kind of fervor of character which 
alone can be given by this principle — an enthusiasm that is not ani- 
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innl spirit or imaginf^on, but t^hicb, looking on the object of its lor^ 
and their linked interests as bearing upon an immortal destiny, and 
treasuring up every affection as a seed that is to expand and blossom 
hereafter, invests ii with a dignity that involves every feeling and 
thought, and gives every token and impulse of tenderness an earnest 
ti'uth, which nothing merely of this world can equal or resemble. 
This is much to owe to a single principle. But reh'gion enters still 
deeper into the lot of woman. There are periods of change and 
contrast peculiar to her sex, and over the operation of which she has 
no control, ij^hich try her character severely, and for the favorable 
result oCwmch there is no certain reliance but in religion. Edu- 
cated, if in the fashionable classes of society, upon principles which 
nourish to its utmost growth the strong love of admiration, there 
comes a time, and that ^arly in life, when she must abandon it. Liv- 
ing almost exclusively for pleasure while her character is forming, 
and, if beautiful, used to a devotion from those about her which is 
like the anticipation of magic to her wants, there comes a time when 
she must forget it suddenly and wholly, for duties which cannot be 
disregarded or put by. Entering upon marriage with visions of 
romance in her eye, and a belief in the undying delicacy and unwast- 
ing fervor of the love that won her — feelings not the less in the heart 
that they are hidden and unexpressed— 'she finds earlier or later that 
her own affections are both finer and deeper, and that what was the 
very life of her heart, was but the holiday idleness — the way-side 
accident o( his. Add to this the most trying circumstance of all— one 
that is surprisingly forgotten in the usual estimate of female allotment— 
the committing utterly and irremediably to another the whole treasure 
of her worldly happiness, and standing aside without the influence of a 
breath upon its destiny — abiding the issue, it may be of rashness or 
incompetency, it may be of desperation^and this without the relief 
of active occupation that makes it « comparative happiness to him — 
without anything but the bitter weed of patience to allay the mordent 
tooth of a passive anxiety. These are things that sweep like a whirlwind 
the channel of a woman's life. There is nothing in her habits or 
education which prepares her for their violence. What is to ensure 
her tliat the stream will return to its wonted flow ? Whai is there that 
is born of fashion, or amusement, or even enthusiasm, that will govern 
the broken courses, and lead back the disturbed waters of feeling. 
What is to prevent it from settling into stagnant apathy, or wasting 
itself among weeds and darkness ? I answer — ^nothing but the princi- 
ple of which I have spoken — nothing but the elevating, tranquillizing, 
strong-hearted spirit of Religion ! 

There are other influences emanating from religion, no less worthy 
of mention. But I have said enough to suggest them to your mind, 
and I will leave them to your own profitable musings. I should like 
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to ramble with you over its thousand topics — ^to talk of the dimmishing 
influence of its high attainments upon the poor pursuits of the world, 
and the consequent easy practice of the virtues — to tell you how it 
passes, like a silver nerve, beautiful but strong, through the whole 
machinery of life, staying the leaning weaknesses of our nature and 
shining brighter amid the rust of care — and I should love to go back 
with you to our early days, and trace the effect of its comprehensive 
morality, and recal the dignifying influence of its impressive and sub- 
lime mysteries. We should pass thus a pleasant, and, I trust, not 
unprofitable hour ; but there is a limit to all things, and there must 
be a limit to this. ^ 



I AM THERE. 

Tbzt tit not' all alone around 

The dear remembered hearth, 
Where our glad childhood*! earliest sound 

Went forth upon the yoiee of mirth ; 
Though far, a wanderer from that ring, 

Mj name no gladsome lips may share, 
Lore yet can touch a secret spring— 

A thought — ^and I am there. 

They go not forth alone who stood 

Around my flowery way, 
When flood, and vale, and hill, and wood. 

Responded to our noisy play ; 
For every one has written spells 

Upon the lonely heart — and where 
One of those fond companions dwells, 

I think— «nd I am there. 

They go not up alone to meet 

The hallowed Sabbath mom ; — 
The sound of their delightful feet 

Is ever o'er my memory borne ', 
And, when my fickle spirit rose 

First on the breath of ardent prayer — 
Though seas and nations interpose — 

Each Sabbath I am there. 

They sleep not all alone, who sleep 
Where all our loved ones rest ; 

No oftener do the dewdrops weep 
Upon the earth above the breast 
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Which, silent now and breathleBs grown, 
* Once did my song and feelings share. 
Than, weeping at the lettered stone, 
In spirit— I am there. 

^ And go I forth alone ? Oh, no ! — 

^ The silence of my way 

Is not the solitude of wo ; 

For night by night, iflid day by day, 
There is a thrilling voice that speaks 
^ Even in the stillness of the air — 

Some lovely spirit's call, and seeks 
My presence every where. 
Cattshm, July 20. O. 



Jk^BITSTERT OF THE SEA. 



Ant one who is at all conversant with seamen, knows that super- 
stition forms a striking feature in the character of that numerous and 
useful class. Men of iron frames and nerves of proof, who shrink 
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" When the battle rages lond and long, 
And the stormy tempests bow," 



are known to give credence to such tales of supernatural horror as 
^ the Flying Dutchman ' and others that have not half the claims 
of that romantic legend upon the imagination. Have you been upon 
the ocean on a starlight night, with a few clouds hurrying along the 
sky, dark and swiftly, and the sea rough, but black as ink, and 
fathomless? On such a night, have you marked a group by the 
vessel's side,- earnestly attentive to some tarry veteran, as with that 
low and almost whispered tone that is in such admirable keeping 
with the subject, and which seems to imply a belief in the old proverb, 
that " a certain character " is always nearest when Ve are talking of 
him, and with that accent and look of implicit belief in wnat he is 
saying which gives the supernatural its climax of effect, he doles forth 
the experience of some brother of the craft in nautical demonology ? 
And if you became interested in the story, as the contagious influ- 
ence of the scene and its associations will surely make you, and 
caught the sighing of the wind, as it traversed the melaficholy waste ; 
and the fitful song of the look-out in the top as it swelled and died on 
the breeze, like the accompaniment of a spirit of the air, you have 
felt most powerfully, despite your skepticism, the cold fingers of 
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superstition creeping upon your heart. Though your countenance 
may have worn the forced smile of incredulity, my life on it, you did 
not shake off that icy grasp so easily. Your dreams, for a night, at 
least, were of chimeras dire ; and that mysterious tone and melan- 
choly song have haunted you since. It would seem, that, removed 
from the haunted precincts of the churchyard, the abbe|^and desert- 
ed castle — " her ancient solidary reign" — superstition would not stop 
with tbe shore, nor seek ner prey upon the solitude of the ocean. 
But she " can call spirits from the vasty deep," and the dead are 
strewed upon its bottom like pebbles. But were it not so, and were 
its sands sown with pearls instead of corpses, disdainftig the natu- 
ral law of associations she could call up a creation of non-descript 
monsters, like the incongruous visions of an incubus, or the hideous 
abominations of Hindoo worship. Such, generally, is the character 
of nautical superstition — wild as the domain over which it broods, 
unsyslematised as the beings whom it rules with despotic power. 
The demonology of the landsman seldom seeks any other spirits 
from the shades, than those of departed men. On the wave, 
all fear of them vanishes, and the spirits, which even ghosts are said to 
dread, bear immediate rule. And why ? There rise no monuments 
on the watery plain to tell, " Hie jacet," or to tether the spirit that 
has flown. Crime leaves no record there but in the living hell within 
the bosoms of its authors. The waves mourn, and sweep over the 
pirate's bloody track, and who shall point to the spot where the deed 
was done ? 

*^ Man marks the earth with ruin : his control 
Stops with the shore," 

nor does there exist upon the wide blue sea, one solitary memento, 
to give to any act of liis, whether good or ill, a local habitation. 
But the ocean — the glorious ocean, is full of poetry ; and poetry 
and superstition are gathered from the same field, by the same 
minister. Imagination. The materials for each are the same, 
and take their shape and color after entering the mind, like the dif- 
ferent modifications which light undergoes in eyes of different con- 
structions ; formiilg, on the retina of one, a confused and incongruous 
spectruiii^ and of another, a beautiful and faithful copy of all the 
objects of vision. Whether the fearful beauties of the deep, its 
flashing waters, and its clouds that brush tlie firmament hke the 
sweep of mighty wings kindle in the soul the extatic dreanis.of 
poesy, or. the living horrors and grovelling fears of superstition, 
depends altogether upon the character of the mind, and the light which 
has been shed upon it by education. . ' . . 

Once, poetry and superstition were nearly synonymous, and exerted 
a united influence upon the minds of men. Witness the fictioi^ of 
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the ancient bards. Poets were the high priests of the invisible world, 
and palmed upon the simple minds of the age their own creatioDsfor 
divine realities. But thanks be to Heaven, the mind at length is 
free. Trutli has set her seal upon all the efforts of human genius. 
The gilding has fallen off the absurdities of old, and superstition, 
stripped of her tinsel robe, stands alone, palpable and odious. Still, 
however, does she lurk in the bye-ways and corners of the earth. 
On the desert of the ocean too, she has a throne, surrounded with 
peculiar horrors, that shall last, while " they who go down upon the 
deep in ships," shall have among them so many of the weak and the 
ignorant. I would by no means put this imputation upon the whole 
of a class to which our counury owes so much of its wealth and honors. 
Of course, I am speaking of common sailors. And neither would I 
impute it to them, were I not acquainted with its cause and its remedy. 
Every one knows a sailor's belief in omens. And many on his 
catalogue are true, and can be accounted for on natural principles. 
He understands the signs of the sky perfectly, and can predict the 
winds and weather in a manner, that, to a novice, is perfectly unac- 
countable. But he stops not here. He is led on to trust in others 
for which philosophy has no support, and of which the like would 
never be dreamed of on land, but by some bed-ridden beldame of 
eighty. Thus, a whale, throwing up his flukes, brings a storm ; a 
shoal of porpoises at night is accounted unlucky ; and I have heard 
the captain of a New York brig order a cock's head to be wrung off, 
for crowing at the • unseasonable hour of nine at night. These and 
the like notions being at times unluckily confirmed by striking coin- 
cidences, become matters of experience, and stand as high in a 
seaman's estimation as the signs of the weather. Thus, in the exam- 
ples above alluded to, it was not six hours after the cock had crowed 
his unlucky vespers, when it came on to blow the most violent gale 
that I ever witnessed. The whale had shown his flukes, and the 
porpoises visited us, on the same evening. This observation of signs 
and omens, which is the natural result of the solitude of his situation, 
is a principal cause of the sailor's inclination for the marvellous. He 
is shut out from all other cares but to know whether his wind is to be 
fair, and the seas smooth. To ascertain these, his eyes are abroad 
tipon the book of nature, striving to read, in its various leaves, the 
sky, the stars, the clouds, and waters, the dim, but legible traces of 
his destiny. And if he is thus enabled to understand things which 
to other men are a mystery, and was once to himself, is it to be 
wondered at, if, at times, he thinks his vision can go farther, and 
there read lessons witli which reason and philosophy have no fellow- 
ship ? Is it to be wondered at, that, shut out from his race, imagina- 
tion should introduce beings of his own to give animation to the 
dreadness that broods over the waste of the ocean ? I have said that 
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the creations of the fancy depend mainly on the temperament of the 
man, and the structure and cultivation of his mind. To the man of 
well balanced mind solitude has no terrors. He can sit upon a 
lonely height, and look abroad upon the handy-work of his Maker, 
with the pleasure of an epicure at a banquet. He can luxuriate upon 
tlie means of life and happiness that are afforded to every living 
creature ; or, if the scene lacks inhabitants, his imagination will never 
call up beings that will de6le this beautiful earth. But who are they 
that tremble at their shadow when alone ? Who that shrink in the 
solitude of the forest as if malignant eyes were fastened on them, 
and not that eye which watched over their birth, and never slum- 
bers nor sleeps ? Who view, in each glancing star, or light from the 
marsh, presages of evil ; and hear, in each sigh of the wind, un- 
heavenly and unearthly voices ? Who, but the weak in mind ? Who 
but those whose estrangement from society has nearly obliterated 
the faint traces of an imperfect education ? And who but such men 
are our common sailors ? The book of nature is open to both, but 
different are the lessons which they read there. To one, it is a sub- 
lime source of morals, and its pages are filled with pictures of the 
beautiful and glorious ; to the other, it brings terror, and the heads 
of monsters meet him whatever leaf he turns. Thus, the same 
fountain, it would seem, literally sends forth sweet waters and bitter. 
But it must be told them that nothing bitter flows from that exhaust- 
less reservoir which the God of nature has opened to quench the 
immortal thirst. It is the corruption of their own palates. Correct 
these, and they shall know the pleasure which a rational man feels, 
whenever he views the ocean or the landscape, be it in sunshine or 
in storm — a pleasure, like a spring to the pilgrim in the desert, and 
which we must J)elieve to be of that kind that will not cease to flow 
in upon the soul, in its eternal march towards perfection. 

For me, the churchyard has no terrors. I have walked it at all 
hours and in every different mood. Not that I do not believe in the 
supernatural. There are accounts recorded of the walking in this world 
of the tenants of the next, to which I know not what to answer ; and, 
at which, to laugh or sneer, in my opinion, argues as much weakness 
as to take for gospel every old wife's legend. But I have walked it 
merely for meditation ; and the idea of encountering the spirits of 
the dead who slumber there, never crossed my mind. If thought of 
them arose at all, it was but to think of that eternal home to which 
they have gone, and the voice from the grave was not one of alarm, 
but of heavenly, though solemn warning. And never while tliere, 
have the frightful tales of the nursery obtruded themselves upon 
me. The dead have nothing to ask at my hands ; and the 
powers of the air, as well as their prince, cannot go beyond the 
length of that chain with which omnipotence has bound them. By 
this time I have perhaps raised a smile on the face of some seep- 
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tic, and am set down for as arrant a believ^er in ghosts and witches 
as any old woman in Cotton Mather's day, or the venerable historian 
himself. My creed on the subject, so far as it suited my purpose, I 
have slated. All tales of the kind are directly in the teeth of reasoii, 
and counter to our imaginary laws of the spiritual world ; yet still 
I say, thei'e are some so well attested, that despite of all my philoso- 
phy, I daie not gainsay them. And now to our story. 

in the capital of one of our New England States, resides captain 
Sharp. Twenty-five years ago, he commanded a ship in the Russian 
trade ; but he has long been retired from the sea. It is a most happy 
life which the seaman leads, when enabled to leave his boisterous pro- 
fession, and to settle down, for the remainder of his days, upon a 
competency, in the bosom of his early home. When a squall rises 
he can lie and hear it ; he has no topsail halyards to stand by. Such 
is the situation of Capt. Sharp. Let me add, that an hour's con- 
versation will convince any one that he is neither an ignorant nor a 
weak-minded man ; and that the patronage of the most eminent mer- 
chants in Rhode Island, in early Ufe, and the unqualified esteem of a 
large circle of friends now^ are sufficient testimonials in favor of his 
probity. 

It was in the year 1804 that Capt. Sharp returned from a European 
voyage. The gentleman in whose family I reside, and whom I have 
known and respected for years, was then living at Pawtuxet, on the 
Narraganset Bay. He saw the ship pass up the bay, and on the 
day following called upon the Captain at Providence. The Captain 
received him with a warm greeting. 

" 1 am glad to see you," said he ; " I am glad to see every body — 
in a word, I rejoice that I am once more safe upon the terra firma of 
Rhode Island." 

'^ Rather unnatural for a seaman, that last expression," observed 
Mr. T— . 

" By no means — by no means ;" said the Captain, " the most in- 
veterate sea dog of us all, would be glad to be set on shore after such 
a voyage." 

" Anything extraordinary ?" inquired Mr. T — . 

" Extraordinary ? Yes — no — we have had seamen's luck, fair winds 
atfd foul, but, on the whole, a pretty fair run ; yet," said he, dropping 
his voice, " I would not make exactly another such a voyage, for the 
best ship that sails out of Providence." 

" You talk mysteriously," said Mr. T — . 

'* I do ;" said the Captain ; '^ and the mischief of it is, I must still 
talk mysteries if I endeavor to explain myself. As we are alone, 
however, you shall hear, if you have time to listen.". 

After a moment's pause he proceeded. " What I have to say, 
shall be, without note or comment, a simple tale of facts. An opinion 
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upon those facts, of course, I have ; but there is no necesshy of my 
publishing it ; I shall therefore merely tell my story, and leave you 
and every one who may hear it hereafter, to put upon it what inter- 
pretation they please. We were bound, you will recollect, for St. 
Petersburgh. The ship was in the stream, all ready for sea, except- 
ing that we lacked a hand. In those days, before the embargo and 
non-intercourse, when we were reaping golden harvests on the sea 
while Europe was 6ghting, it was at times difficult to get experienced 
seamen. After I had waited a whole day, a short, white-livered 
fellow presented himself, and though I did not like his looks, I con- 
cluded to ship him. I love to see a man who will occasionally give 
me a full, scfuare look in the face. If there is sometimes impudence 
in it there generally is honesty. There was not a man on board the 
Charlotte, who could say that he ever caught Michael Dodd's eye 
long enough to tell its colour. Though his frame was large, he was 
lean almost to emaciation, and pale, as I said before, like one in a 
consumption. Altogether, with his unsocial habits, hanging look, 
and strange mark on his right arm, that looked as if it were done 
with blood instead of India ink or gunpowder, he was a confounded 
disagreeable fellow. On the outward bound voyage, however, he 
did his duty tolerably well, though he was never known to give a 
right seaman's pull, nor to join in that most cheering of songs, * Yo- 
heave-ho !' There seemed, in fact, to be something tugging heavily 
at his heart, whether remorse or sorrow we could not divine. 
There were times too when he would take no food, and refuse it 
when offered, more with the speechless loathing of a sick dog than 
like a rational creature. We soon, however, became accustomed to 
his ways, and as he held intercourse with no one farther than his duty 
made it necessary, none knew any more about him when we reached 
Cronstadt, than when we shipped him, and thought less. 

We were advanced more than fifteen hundred miles on the home-, 
ward bound passage, when one morning, as I Was passing forward, I 
overheard the following conversation. * I wish to my soul,' said 
Jones, one of our best men, to Dodd, who was leaning over the 
vessel's side and gazing at the water, in a kind of trance, " I wish to 
my soul, brother, you would manage to do your talking upon deqjk, 
and let the watch below have a chance to sleep, instead of doing 
double duty. For one, 1 had as lief be keel.hauled as to be broke 
of my natural rest in this way." 

Dodd turned upon him with a gleam of uncommon fierceness, but 
the expression passed away in a moment, and with a naelancholy air 
he resumed his former position. 

''I shall not trouble you long," he said, in a quiet tone. 

" The shorter the better, my dear fellow," said the other, " if 
you are to carry your tongue between your teeth all day, like a pin 
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in a smith's vice, and then talk to yourself, or, may be, the devil, all 
night." 

Dodd answered not, but with folded arms and a drooped head, 
moved quietly by the irritated young seaman, into the forecasde. 

I bade Jones follow me aft. ^^And now," said I, ^' what is the 
matter between you and Dodd ?" 

" It is even as I say, sir," replied he. " Since we got clear of 
the British islands, there has been no sleeping for Dodd ?" 

" Explain," said L 

" Why sir, you know, that when upon deck, he has not a word to 
throw to a dog ; but below, and when he ought to be asleep, his 
mouth is afloat." 

" You are not obliged to talk to him." 

'' Lord sir, if he was talking to us, we should care less about 
it. But there he lies in his birth, and mutters and groans like a man 
in a fit of the nightmare. Then he will thrash round and halloo^ 
" They are coming !" " They are coming !" " There !" " There !" 
And this has been the tune for a week. 'Tis very troublesome," 
said Jones very decidedly ; '^ for if he has a mind to hold conversa- 
tion with the devil, I, for one, don't want to listen to it." 

" Conversation with the devil ?" 

" Aye, sir ; with whom else should a fellow, who carries Lucifer's 
mark in bis forehead as well as on his right arm, hold converse when 
honest folks would be sleeping ? And the moment any of us ask 
what ails him, or mayhap give him a hearty curse, mum — not a word 
from Dodd ; but no sooner are we cleverly asleep, than his eternal 
howl breaks in again, and 'tis " They are coming !" " They are 
coming !" and " There !" and " There !" till the morning watch." 

" The fellow has bad dreams," said L 

^' A man don't have the same dream seven nights in a week for 
nothing ;" said Jones. ^' He is enough to make us all think we are 
haunted." 

I confess I was puzzled, and not a little appalled at this account. 
I knew not what to sayi^iabade Jones go to his duty. The next 
morning tj^ same report was made by Jones and confirmed by 
all the mA of his watch ; some of whom feared and all hated 
-the singular being whose existence was now become a curse to 
others as well as to himself. I had remarked that his look had 
become more haggard : his eye had almost entirely disappeared in its 
deep socket, and his whole deportment was strange in the extreme. 
Things grew so bad at last that I was fearful some of the men might 
do Dodd a mischief; for they were all goaded to madness, some by 
loss of rest, and others by the supernatural fears which his ravings 
excited. I determined therefore to take him out of the forecastldS 
Three days after my first conversation with Jones, I ordered Dodd 
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to come down and lodge in tbe cabin, the coming night. He 
received the command with the utmost indifference, and at eight 
o'clock, came down and turned in. He lay perfectly still, and to 
appearance, asleep, for two hours. 1 began to think that the fit 
would not come on that night, to observe which with my own ejjes 
had been a principal motive with me in bringing him into the cabin. 
It was my watch on deck ; consequently I had not turned in. I had 
been sitting by the table for more than an hour, leaning on my hand 
over a book, till I was almost fallen asleep, when I was startled by a 
most unearthly voice. " They are coming ! They are coming !" cried 
Dodd. He was half sitting up, and grasping convulsively the forward 
part of the birth, and his look was most horrible. His eyes were 
started into view from their deep sockets, like pale fires from the 
tomb, and fixed on vacancy with such an unnatural light in them ! 
" There !" he repeated, pointing with his finger, " they are coming !" 
" Who ?" said I. " At twelve o'clock," again he uttered, in a voice 
that was heard from the bottom of his chest, " At twelve ! they are 
coming !" 

I felt my blood curdle. " Lie down in your birth, Dodd," said I, 
^' and be quiet." He turned his eyes upon me with a glance, such as I 
have thought a dead man might give, had his eyes motion, and then 
groaned out ; " Ah, I shall not trouble you long. They are coming, at 
twelve o'clock ! they are coming ! they are coming !" he continued to 
murmur, as he shrunk down into the birth and huddled the clothes 
over him, his voice dying away like a sound retreating to a distance. 

I will confess that my blood did not resume its wonted flow for 
many minutes ; especially, as the miserable man continued to lie 
before me, writhing and groaning in what I could not avoid consider- 
ing the anticipated agonies of the damned. What could have been 
his crime ? Thought upon the subject retui^tied back upon itself, 
baffled and bewildered. A few minutes after v^ven Dodd again 
raised himself in the birth, in a posture of deep attention. Then he 
whispered to himself and pointed with his finger. At the same mo- 
ment, I heard loud voices on the deck. 

" What is it Baxter ?" asked the man at the helm, ^m 

The answer came from a distant part of the ship sMK did not 
hear it distinctly, but it was spmething about a light.^\'fite next* 
moment, tbe mate hurried down the stairs. " We have made a 
light, sir," said he in great alarm. 

" A light in the middle of the Atlantic !" said I. 

" Yes, sir, dead ahead, and not five miles off. If we were a thou- 
sand miles farther west I should swear it was Point Judith light." 

I hastened upon deck. A little upon our weather bow, say half a 
point, and apparently six or eight miles ofF, was a bright steady light 
like that of a common light-house. '^ How long since you made it .'^'^ 
I inquired of the mate. ^ 
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*^ It may be ten minutes', sir. I took it at first to be a ship's light, 
but it cannot be, for it bears now as when we first made it." 

The night was overcast and dark, and it could not have been a 
star. " What is the nearest land ?" I again inquired of the mate. 

" The Western Islands are some three hundred railes to the souths 
ward, and Newfoundland three times that distance west." 

The question had been put mechanically, rather than for informa- 
tion, for I knew by my own reckoning that our voyage was but little 
more than half completed. I studied the light attentively. It kept 
its first bearing exactly. I puzzled my invention as to what it might 
be. I looked at it again, and then at my men. Their eyes were 
fixed on my face ; but I was obliged to shake my head and turn away 
in utter inability to solve the mystery. My eyes fell upon a figure 
seated by himself upon the binnacle. His bat was pulled over his 
eyes, his hands crossed before him, and his head dropped upon his 
breast, like a condemned criminal. It was Dodd. In spite of reason, 
the conviction flashed upon me that there was some mysterious con- 
nection between him and the strange light. I took up a convenient 
position with the determination of watching him narrowly. My eye 
wandered from his motionless figure to the light with the vague 
expectation of — I know not what. I took out my watch. It wanted 
ju3t fifteen minutes of twelve. I fastened my eye firmly upon him, 
determined not to remove it till that hour which formed a link in the 
dreadful associations of his mind was passed. But how often in our 
eagerness to gain some end do we overleap it; and when there are 
in favor .of our success an hundred chances &one, that fated one is 
turned up to us. I had watched Dodd I presume more than twice 
fifteen minutes, when something, I could never tell what, called off 
my attention. I turned my eye from my left shoulder forward ; the 
light was there, and bright and steady as before. I turned it back 
upon the binnacle. Dodd was gone ; and then forward again ; the 
light had vanished — and it was just twelve o'clock? 

Search was made for Dodd all over the vessel, but never more was 
he seen on board the Charlotte. I cannot describe to you the dismay 
of my men, as they stood around me at that moment. They evidently 
felt that eyes lot of earth nor heaven were fastened on them, and they 
clustere<n|kether, as if each feared that his turn would come next. 

Strang^^ it may seem, no one had seen Dodd or the light at the 
moment of disappearance. They were gone — and that was all we 
knew. Had I communicated to the crew any intention of watching, 

we might have seen but to tell the truth, I was ashamed to 

let any one know the strange suspicions that haunted me. I do not 
pretend to say what the mysterious light was, nor what became of 
Dodd. The master of a ship has cares enough without tormenthg 
himself with pointless speculations on the agency or non-agency of 
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maligoant spirits. I state these therefore merely as facts that hap- 
pened under my own observation, and which I confess my inability 
to explain. 

Reader, this is no fiction. Captain Sharp is living only forty 
miles from the place where I am now writing, and ** can be produced." 
But think not that I relate these facts to make proselytes to a creed 
of which you will perhaps set me down as the apostle. Far from it. 
Only, scoff not at things which thou dost not understand. "Thou 
knowest not what is the way of the spirit," nor in what fearful extent 
the sons of men may offend. Enough is it if we let not our belief 
in the marvellous sink into the superstition of the vulgar ; and whether 
ghosts walk or not, whether the spirits of evil are ever permitted to 
claim their victims in this worldj will never be worth the decision of 
a man who, according to his talent, endeavors to answer the end of 
his existence. s.. h. 

Westerly, R. L 



RETROSPECTION. 

Earth has been wearied with my vanityi 
And Heaven has blushed at my enthusiasm 

When the young heart wad fall, and proud, and free- 
But what can fill up all the aching chasm 

That youth and hope have lefl ? Or who abide 

The tameness which yields not to human pride ? 

All this were nought, had the keen power of feeling 
But vanished with the wasted light of youth. 

Touch but the heart, and wounds which mock the healing 
Of all but growing stiength and early truth, 

Rankle forever in the soul bereaved 

Of even the healing tears with which youth grieved. 

I would not have again the rapturous joy — 

The deep delight — ^the luxury of love— 
Which make all earth a, heaven to the glad boy ; 

Yet I tocvXd be a martyr, but to prove, a ^^ 

Once more, the pure, the passion-bursting tears, ^f 
The glorious breathings of those hallowed years ! ^^ 

O, they are what would melt the iron soul 

And give the unrequited passions vent 
In utterance that despair could not control, 

And poetry which never could be spent ! 
But I must bow to my stem fate's decrees, 
And leave the fbantain of my song to freexe 
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A WINTER SCENE IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The climate of New England, I verily believe, is one of the most 
beautiful in the \^orld. It is so, because it combines, in a degree 
extraordinary and almost peculiar to itself, the manifold pleasures 
which are, in their turn, exclusively appropriate to every one of the 
seasons. Winter, indeed, reigns over us almost five months in the 
year ; but it brings with it endearing, soul stirring delights, both of 
mlellect and sense, that amply compensate for its coldness and gloom. 
And then, neither Spring nor Summer nor Autumn intrude upon each 
other's delightful jurisdiction, nor does either instantaneously disap- 

?ear, or occupy at once the dominion of its dying predecessor, 
^hese periods come and go, are renewed and changed, in the con- 
stantly recurring and contrasted beauty of freshness and decay. 
They expire and melt into each other with a transition so gradual 
and graceful that the feelings are tinged at the same moment with 
regret for the glories which are passing away, and joy in the antici- 
pation of those that are soon to be disclosed in the prime of their 
existence. 

The dUeitanti talk of an Italian sunset, and Byron tells us that 
the sun goes down behind the mountains of Greece, — 

* Not as in Northern skies, obscurely briglit, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light ; — 

but Byron's life had been passed in the foggy atmosphere of England, 
and neither he nor the diletianii ever set foot in this glorious western 
world. I have no doubt that our summer sunset scenery is often as 
supremely brilliant and beautiful as that of Greece, Rome, or Naples. 
At all events there are Autumn hours of late and melancholy beauty, 
and there are winter scenes of wild brilliance and surpassing gran- 
deur peculiar to our climate, which I would not exchange, enthusi- 
astic as I am in my fondness of devotion to the charms of summer 
landscapes, for all the many-colored glory which nature has munifi- 
cently lavished i^ver the warm, sunny skies, and the vine-clad hills of 
Italy. It ftfkite of these scenes which I have ^tempted to pourtray. 
None, who witnessed, can ever forget it. But no earthly language 
could accurately depict its glories to a stranger, or recal to the 
memory, in their primitive power and freshness, the feelings of 
astonished admiration that kindled at the scene of such unutterable 
and even unimaginable splendor. I shall first speak of its forma- 
tion. 

There was a light fall of snow, succeeded by a rain storm. The 
next erening another light snow commenced falling, but was soon 
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converted into a cold, drizzling mist, which instantly became con- 
gealed on whatever object it touched. The next morning every 
thing appeared loaded with icicles. During the day there was the 
same ^^ ceaseless, pitiless," drizzling, freezing mist, attended by a high, 
cold wind, and increasing, every instant, the thickness and clearness 
of the coat of ice, in which every object was already shrouded. 
That day it was really a melancholy sight. Every tree and shrub 
was bent down under a weight so great that it seemed as if any 
additional pressure must crush them to the ground. The branches 
of the lofty and beautiful elms, stiffened and rendered nearly inflexi- 
ble with frost and ice, were swept to and fro by the violence of the 
wind, and one after another torn from their trunks by the mighty 
force. Sometimes the whole ramified portion of the tree was taken 
off at once, leaving nothing but the bare trunk, standing upright with 
the mangled boughs hanging in every direction around it. At eve- 
ning however, the wind subsided and the mist ceased falling; and in 
the night tlie clouds disappeared and the weather cleared off cold 
and sparkling. The next morning what a scene of gorgeous glory 
burst upon our view ! 

We stepped into the air, and it was as if we had been suddenly 
transported into the midst of a new and glorious creation of the Deity. 
Every object on which the eye rested was covered with a thick coat 
of ice, pure as crystal, and glittering in the morning rays wilh^.a 
brightness almost intolerable. Not a particle of space in the whole 
wide view had remained untouched by the icy enchantment. The 
buildings were all encrusted by the clear glassy rime, and shone like 
palaces of burnished steel. The steeples of the public edifices pre- 
sented an appearance singularly picturesque. The gilded vanes that 
were wont to gleam upon their summits, and every protruding por- 
tion of their architecture were shaggy with the hanging icicles, and 
sparkled as if they had been carved out from a solid diamond. 
The fences wore the same unusual mantle of cumbrance and shaggy 
magnificence. Every bush, every shrub, every spear of grass had 
been silently and thoroughly dipped in the brilliant incrustation. The 
process of its formation had been so gentle and gradual as to leave 
the minutest ramifications of each plant, from the nK)st tiny to the 
mightiest, completelyi^eveloped and perfectly visible, fli the centre 
of the stalk of ice nearly an inch in diameter, you might s^ a fine 
vegetable stem, no larger than the smallest needle, which had formed 
a nucleus for the covering of icicle, and there lay imbedded as quietly 
and clearly as the little insects and bits of straw, which float in the 
bosom of a piece of transparent amber. The work of cohgelation 
had commenced simultaneously over the whole surface, rendering 
the plant immoveable in its position, presenting all its variety df form, 
and shooting off in a separate direction with every bud and tillig that 
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protruded from the parent stem, till each species of plant appeared 
as if it had been suddenly arrested and transmuted to crystal in all 
ihe carelessness of pastime, in which, an instant before, it had moved 
to the breathing of the air. Nothing was rendered in the slightest 
degree indistinct, no branches were crushed together or iced in 
masses, but all was defined and ramified with as much clearness and 
minuteness of beauty, as if the crystal vegetation had sprung by magic 
from the ground. Every blade of grass presented its upright pos- 
ture and supported its feathery top, though loaded with accumula- 
tions of ice upon all the little clusters of its hayseed, which had ripen- 
ed in the autumn sun and remained to dry and wither in the winter 
wind. The earth tlius seemed as if it were covered a foot thick 
over its whole surface with every variety of the most costly and 
splendid gems. The foot stepped and slipped amidst them with a 
confused ringing sound, and while tramping carelessly through the 
glittering profusion, one might have imagined himself wandering with 
Sindbad the sailor over the valley of diamonds, and with the same 
indifference of feeling which he manifested as to their value. From 
an elevated position I gazed upon the expanse immediately before 
me. It was an immense carpet of studded and sparkling Jewelry, 
traversed and divided at right angles by two broad paths of smooth 
and polished steel, which glistened fiercely in the dancing sunbeams. 
The trees, the most beautiful feature in this vision of glory, rose 
out of the earth like fairy exhibitions. They seemed, in their graceful 
forms and glorious foliage, fit resting places for the birds of paradise. 
They reminded me of the enchanted garden in Aladdin's cave, 
where the trees, with golden or silver trunks and branches, were 
loaded for fruit with precious stones of every size, quality and lustre.* 
They looked, with their bending and richly jewelled boughs, flaming 
in the sun's rays, like immense silver or glass chandeliers, self-burn- 
ing and suspended by magic from Uie vaulted sky. The weight 
upon them was so enormous that the thickest trunks and the strongest 
and most guarded branches bent beneath its power. The boughs 
were all opened from the trunk and inclined outwards and down- 
ivards to the earth, presenting, instead of their usual erect and close 
posture, a wider expanse of jewelled foliage, and of course a more 
soft and undulating picture. The branches of the elms especially 
hung ovdt around the trunk in rich festoons arched with indescriba- 
ble grace and beauty. Hogarth's idea of this latter quality was most 
Eerfectly illustrated. There were no straight lines or angular points, 
ut all was waving, rounded, and gracefully bent. 
The various sorts of trees displayed a difference in their appear- 
ance corresponding to the difference in their natural colour and form. 
The evergreens exhibited a kind of gloomy, grey, leaden lustre, pro- 
duced by the dark hue of the verdure seen through the covering *^ 
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ice. The pine presented a singular picture. Every spear of its 
verdure found a separate projection of ice, and every tuft a separate 
tuft of shaggy crystal, and each tree looked like a huge mass of 
mosses clustered together, and dipped in liquid silver. The efiect 
of the incrustation on the massed groves and forests was such 
as no power of description can delineate. We stood before aa 
indefinite extent of woods of pure transparent ice on which ti)e sun 
streamed down bis rays, flashing through an atmosphere of intense 
cold and sparkling clearness, to be reflected back in ten thousand 
prismatic and changing hues, and the crushing murmur, as the wind 
swept over the forest and waved and agitated its mighty depths 
sounded like the distant and fitful roar of ocean. 

The whole country, observed at once from any elevated point of 
view while under this transformation, was glorious beyond utterance. 
It lay beneath the eye, a world of transparent gems, blazing with the 
light thrown on it in showers through an atmosphere of excessive 
purity and brilliance. We gazed upon a perfect fairy land, glittering 
with supernatural effulgence, its air fanned by the white wings of 
etherial spirits, its luxuriant crystal vegetation and its bowers of me- 
tallic foliage the scenes of their principal sports and revelries. The 
earth seemed one vast ocean of inspissated light, lashed .into foam 
over its whole surface, its white spray dancing in the air, its crusted 
waves here and there whirled and columned into a water-spout, and 
springing upwards, a magnificent torrent of sparkling drops, to flame 
for Qn.e moment in its agitated splendor, and again to fail upon the 
bosom of the deep. The world before us was so gloriously 
bright, so unearthly and resplendent in its beauty, that the eye could 
not detect the visible horizon ; the line of separation at times was abso- 
lutely lost, earth mingled with heaven, nor was it possible to perceive 
where the radiant outline of the* one melted into the white cloud and 
the pure azure of the other. We looked /orward to the shining 
land of Beulah, and it sGemeijf as if we had only to travel onward a 
short distance, ascending through its sacred precincts, to arrive at 
tlie heavenly Jerusalem beyond. The clouds which wore the soft 
and gorgeous mantle of summer, converted by the sunbeams into 
rolling volumes of fleecy brilliance, mingled and melted away at 
the horizon into forests and mountains, that shone almost with a 
brighter efliilgence. 

The morning rays fell upon this scene with unutterable glory. Its 
splendor continued to increase till the sun reached the meridian, and 
then his beams descending more nearly vertical upon the gem-clad 
hills and plains and forests, rendered the light, as it lay upon the 
crystal drapery and the starry fretwork, almost intolerable. Then his 
rays gradually dropped into a horizontal direction, till be parted from 
a world apparently on fire with his glory, and set bebidd the jewel- 
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crested mountains, amidst the wide sea of purple, rosy and golden 
hues, in which the clouds, the mountain tops, the forests, the whole 
hemisphere, seemed to be bathed and mehed and floating away in 
soft and indistinct forms of mellow magnificence. Then evening 
came to give the scene the tinge and character of its own delicate 
and silent beauty. The stars danced and quivered awhile in restless 
flashes in the cold, blue depths, but the moon soon rode high in the 
heavens "sole regent of the night," and shone mildly upon the 
few light clouds that now sailed slowly over the sky, and dropped 
her quiet, silver paleness of lustre on the landscape beneath, so 
gemmed, that it seemed to vie with the universe above in the beauty 
of its jewelry. The elms, with their boughs so gracefully arched 
and festooned by the heavy and thickly-studded crystals, now stood 
in the moon-beams, like jets d^eau of liquid diamond, springing in 
perpetual fulness from the earth, and suddenly arrested and suspend- 
ed, motionless in the atmosphere, by some mighty, instantaneous 
spell, in the very act of falling again into its bosom. There they 
stood, forms of such exceeding loveliness, that the mind could hardly 
persuade itself that appearances so celestial, so ravishing to the sight, 
could be any thing more than mon)entary phantoms, deceitful illu- 
sions of the imagination, too brilliant not to pass away like a wreath 
of white shadowy vapour. Yet there they stood, and the eye was 
never wearied with gazing on them in their calm, sleeping, perfect 
beauty, bathed in the clear, soft, still moonlight, that lay upon them 
like a mantle of fresh dew over the foliage of summer. I^BW 
looked through one of them at the blue heaven, your eye seeflRI^' 
have just lighted for the first time on a vast cluster of stars, ffiit had 
newly sprung into existence together, to fill a vacant spot in the vault 
of the universe. In proportion as they receded from the vision these 
objects became more indistinct and mingled in their beauty, tree^ 
melted into forests of grey light, and forests melted away in pafe', 
and silvery, and misty obscurity, and the eye gradually passed to 
enjoy the quiet repose in the undulating swell of the varied horizon, 
and to dwell long on the dim and sombre magnificence in the faint 
outline of the far, Tar distant mountains. 

Towards the close of an afternoon in one of the cold, sparkling 
days, during which this glorious scene remained to us, I climbed to 
the summit of Mount Prospect, (an expressive though not a classical 
name,) and there waited till sunset. It was whh some labor that I 
reached the highest elevation, but the sublime pleasure I experienced 
would have almost repaid me even for a journey to the summit of 
Mont Blanc. The scene which ensued is beyond the power of 
any earthly dialect, or the utmost portraiture of earthly colors to 
delineate. If the genius of Salvator and Claude were combined ^^ 
and harmonized in the bosom of one man, it would quail under the' 
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attempt to throw upon the canvass such gorgeous, such unequalled 
magnificence. 

My situation enabled me to command a circumference of prospect 
so unbounded that the vision could hardly travel to its uttermost 
extent. From around the foot of the elevated hill, on the summit 
of which I stood, arose, with a gradual and beautiful ascent, an 
immense amphitheatre of hill and dale, woodland and open plain, 
dotted with farmhouses and villages, and covered thick with the icy 
and transparent incrustation, which lay upon the face of all nature 
beneath the light of heaven, like a pellucid veil, woven continuous 
from an infinite quantity of gems of all brilliant colors and costly 
water. Terrace after terrace, clothed in this magnificent robe of 
variegated lustre ascended and melted away in a still loftier and 
wider and more grand and distant swell, till they seemed piled into 
the very heavens ; and mountain rose far behind mountain and faded 
into indistinct shapes of grey, undulating vapor, till at last the whole 
grand outline impercepiibly mingled with the clouds. Behind me 
to the east stretched a long line of gende declivities, whose sum- 
mits and western sides seemed all on fire in the splendor of the 
evening sun, affording a fine contrast with the gloom of the valley 
and forest here and there interspersed between them, and now and 
then completely enveloped in the rapidly descending and changing 
shadows. Far beyond lay the bay of Salem, distinguishable only 
as a narrow strip, almost a thread of light, betwixt the broken and 
waving outline of the land at either end and before it. Imagination 
caritiMl the vision still farther forth,' till I could view the tumultuous 
sea in its restless agitation, and the white sails flitting over the bosom 
of the mighty waters. Around the whole of tliis almost limitless 
landscape, the eye roved bewildered with its beauty, and the mind, 
enrapt with admiration, knew not where to stay or how to marshal 
the muhitiide of its thick-coming fancies. Here the vision rested 
on an interminable forest of evergreen, whose dark hue struggled 
through the brilliance with which it was invested, producing a beau- 
tiful contrast, in its rich sombre magnificence, to the fantastic splen- 
dor around it. There it fell upon an open meadow or a vast field 
of tufted bushes and brakes, that looked like a flood of material 
light, whose surface was agitated all over by some invisible commo- 
tion, into one bright cloud of dewy spray, dashed into the air and 
glittering in the sunbeams, a perpetual sheet of white, crisped, daz- 
zling foam. Now it glanced over the broad roof of some solitary- 
farmhouse, burnished like a plate of steel, or over a cluster of build- 
ings flaming in the sun's fiery rays, like palaces of solid phosphorus. 
Again the eye would commence its gaze at the foot of the elevation, 
on the summit of which it seemed the centre of the whole scene, 
and ascend gradually from point to point in the sublime amphithea- 
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tre, till it passed the earth's hQrizon,*and was lost insensibly in the 
depths of heaven's azure, or the bosom of the snowy clouds. 

The interchange of light and sliade upon the landscape as the 
flying clouds * now hid and now revealed the sun,' was wonderfully 
picturesque. The delighted eye followed the shadows as they 
slowly sailed over the scene, chased in iinnriediate pursuit by the 
sunbeams, and successively throwing their dark veil to sadden the 
glitter of hill and dale, woodland and meadow, village and forest. 
Again, enveloped, itself, in the gloom, the eye looked forth where the 
sun at a distance broke from the vapor, and poured down through 
the cold, clear atmosphere a shower of radiance strongly contrasted, 
on the earth's crystal surface, with the confused masses of shade 
which were flying before it. Here and there also, as the sun lev- 
elled his rays more horizontally across the hemisphere, a towering 
hillock, itself floating in light, cast a long, dim shadow over the 
space behind it, and again in its own turn became darkened by the 
intervening form of some fire-crested peak in its front. 

Over all this expanse of earthly glory the vault of heaven spread 
out its sublime arch, arrayed in a gorgeous drapery of clouds and a 
richness and variety of coloring, such as I have seldom witnessed. 
The clouds hung in the pure ether, combining the fleecy, fanciful 
shapes of summer softness and profusion, with the wild characteris- 
tics of wintry majesty and grandeur. Their forms were perpetually 
changing ; — now a wild, mountainous crag melted into a soft and 
delicate undulation, and again a rolling volume of snowy down broke 
into dark, threatening masses of heavy and ragged magnificence. 
Their coloring changed as often as their forms. Now they floated 
in gold and shone like an army of angels ; now they seemed dipped 
in purple, which the next moment deepened into crimson, and now 
they rolled outwards in white, silvery masses, and again changed 
before the eye in all the colors of the rainbow. 

And now, as it drew towards the mellow moment of sunset, they 
began to be tinged with dyes of unutterable richness and beauty. 
* Hues that have words, and speak to you of heaven,' spread them- 
selves fast and full over all the western horizon. The clear sky 
towards its verge, which presented, a few moments before, a most 
brilliant gold, now looked an infinite flood of liquid carmine, through 
which the clouds floated soft and slow like islands of the blest. As 
they lay there, receding and diminishing behind each other in regular 
perspective, so distant, so silent, and in such deep and tranquil re- 
pose, they seemed a visible symbol of infinity, and impressed upon 
the mind a forcible idea of the limitless, the eternal. In the pre- 
sence of such a scene, 

" Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence." 
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Our excited imaginations realize the thoughts in that wonderful 
Socratic ode of Wordsworth, 

*' Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, — 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mightj waters rolling evermore." 

As ihe sun dropped towards the horizon, the clouds, like courtiers 
in the train of a mighty potentate, gathered themselves around hira 
to receive upon their gorgeous and fleecy volumes the reflection of 
his setting grandeur. It was a scene surpassing all conception. 
They had piled themselves before him in such deep masses as to 
cover the whole landscape in shadow, but as they had risen out of 
the west, their lower line of surface presented a smooth, continuous, 
unbroken fringe of purple and silver all around the hemisphere, (an 
effect often witnessed at sunset,) betwixt which and the horizon be- 
neath it, was left a comparatively narrow strip of sky, perfectly 
clear, save here and there a small tuft of cloud, flushed through with 
mingled tints of crimson and gold, and almost lost in the depths of 
the infinite sea. Into this space the sun was to emerge in parting 
splendor from the vapors which bad intercepted his rays, look forth 
once more in flashing radiance on the gemmed scene beneath him, 
and then sink majestically behind the mountains. As he declined 
towards the lower edge of the fringed veil of cloud, a torrent of 
light, preceding his appearance to the eye of the spectator, streamed 
down upon the most distant skirts of the horizon, and for an instant 
seemed to stand in the sky, condensed into a column, and connect- 
ing the line of cloud above with the mountain tops below, like the 
pillar of fire which shone before Israel by night in the wilderness. 
Then it expanded all round the circular verge, and for a few mo- 
ments was reflected to the eye, though in the chastened, yelloW 
gleam of sunset, with a brigtuness almost too excessive to be be- 
held. It diffused itself into a misty haze of more sober splendor as 
it moved gradually farther onward from tlie distance, and as the sun 
fell nearer and nearer to the open sky, and commanded a broader 
and broader prospect over the earth, the flood of light descended 
lower and more rapidly downward on the vast amphitheatre, gleam- 
ing from summit to summit, from terrace to terrace, bathing every 
object through its wide sweep in the fresh, dewy coloring of sunset, 
and investing the ice-encrusted scene with a tenfold gorgeousness. 
The torrent of sunbeams continued to roll down towards the foot 
of the mountain, and I enjoyed the grandeur of its progress for some 
moments before it bathed the summit on which I stood. Then the 
sun looked sublimely over the whole magnificent expanse, and then 
melted away behind the western verge, imparting a momentary 
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gleam of the richest sunset splendor to the outUne of the distant 
mountains, but leaving the glories he had thrown upon the earth's 
surface to be ag«in traversed and eclipsed by the dim evening 
shadows. I remained to gaze during the short but beautiful reign 
of the wintry twilight, after which the cold and clear, though as yet 
moonless night swiftly enveloped all objects in its doubtful obscurity. 
And then I turned my steps homewards — my mind elevated by the 
wonderful scene which had come and passed so rapidly before me — 
but reflecting, as I looked up with comparatively indifferent feelings 
to the spangled evening sky, on the strange coldness to the beauties 
of nature which creeps upon our souls as the sensitive feelings of 
youth sadden and harden into manhood ; remembering that there 
was a time when my heart would dance within me at the simple 
vision of the deep blue sky, hung in its arch of unadorned sub- 
limity over my head, though now it requires a more various, and I 
almost suspect, a more aitificial and fantastic scene to move me. 
How do we neglect to lay our souls open to the impressions which 
they might receive from the grandeur and beauty of the external 
world ! 



THE DREAM OF FAME. 

A TOUNG, glad creatare floated in my dream ! 
It was the depth of summer and the winds 
Fainted beneath the sunlight. Flowers gave out 
Their last warm breath of fragrance, then closod up 
Their blushing bosoms as they fain would die ! 
The noon came slowly on, and the sun rode 
High in his burning chariot, whilst the earth, 
Thirsty and parchM, seemed languishing and dead I 

There was a shaded hollow, by the side 

Of a dark gliding river, over which 

A willow leant and quiver'd. On the green 

Of this secluded cove, a youthful form 

Was thrown in graceful negligence. 'Twas one 

Who had looked deeper into nature's paths 

Than may be well for early intellect ; 

One whose intense and spiritual thirst 

For wisdom and philosophy, had lent 

A keener vision to his thoughtful glance 

Than dwells with tame and ordinary man. 

His features were unripen'd as his years, 
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But the deep meaning of his thin, red lip. 
The calm and dreamy languor of his eye. 
And the abstracted manner, all bespoke 
The mys'.cry of ivind, the godlike gift 
Of a high intellect. He lay and mused ! 
The cool winds crept along his brow and toy*d 
With his luxuriant hair ; the shadows cast 
Their dusky wings around him ; Zephyrs fann'd 
The tall grass and his temples, and his thoughts 
Mellowed and changed and grew more indistinct 
Until they took the color of Sleep's world. 

And he was wrapt in sleep. A figure rose 

Out of the busy crowd and beckon 'd him 

To wander with her. Suddenly 'twas night — 

The moon shone out and the bright stars stood forth 

Gazing upon the calm and sleeping world ! 

He thought it was a dream, but could not shake 

The stupor from his sense. Elenor, 

For so he called the being, seem'd as one 

Whom he had known and worshipped for long years! 

And so they wander'd on thro' that clear night 

Like two bright stars, that liv'd but in the light 

The other shed, and faded when a cloud 

Shadowed the other's beauty. Thus they pass'd 

For hours together rapt in the excess 

Of most delirious rapture. Then a cloud 

Came o'er the bright moon, — suddenly a moaui 

Was hoard among the far-off fozost tiees. 

As of a smother'd whirlwind. Elenor 

Grew pale and trembled, and her bosom heaved 

As she clung wildly to the youthful form 

And panted like a doye upon his breast. 

Nearer and still more near the whirlwind came. 

The stars closed up the lids of their bright eyes, 

And ever and anon the thunder's voice 

Roared like the knell of time. The hurricane 

Roll'd in its angry wrath, and trees and shrubs 

Wrench'd from the startled earth were borne aloft 

Like the pale leaves of Autumn. Suddenly 

A fierce and scathing flash of lightning fell 

Upon the brow of beauty ! The wind died 

And the clouds pass'd from the moon's silver face, 

As theyouth press'd a corse to his sick heart ! 

Then the scene changed. He had gone forth with men. 

Ambition was his idol, and the praise 

Of the &lse world had madden'd his yoong soul. 
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He thirsted for a name — ^iininortal fame 

And the vain-glorious pageantry of power — 

And coveted the micrht of intellect. 

He scann'd the heart's deep mysteries, and went 

A wanderer to drear and distant climes — 

Trod Asia's burning desert, and beheld 

The wonders of Pompeii, and the waste 

That crumbled o'er Jerusalem. He bosb*d 

Before old Pagan altars — trod defiles 

Where death stood grinning terribly, and saw 

The recreant sons of the first murderer, 

And the eternal monument of Lot. 

Than he returned a lean and haggard man, 

Wasted with toil and desolate at heart. 

The beings of his youth ! oh where were they ? 

The glad-eyed creature, his yourg Elenor — 

The brother of his soul — his earlv friend — 

" Oh where are they ?" and echo answered " where I" 

Then Fame came to him. On his wither 'd brow 

She placed her shining garland, and her voice 

Rung in his ears a shout of deep applause. 

He tore the wreath away — it bow'd him down 

And wearied him — he closed his heart and oars 

To the deep tones of praise, for sycophants 

Bore echoes in their voices, and confused 

The hoary headed wanderer's faculties ! 

And this he said is fame ! and turn'd away 

To a sequestered village and pour'd out 

The remnant of his days in deeds of peace ! 

Lightly the veil of sleep passed from the youth. 
And turning his mind's eye upon his heart 
He ponder'd long upon his changeful dream ! 

Philaddphia. R. M. 



THE SCIENCE OF CRITICISM SYSTEMATIZED, 

or, 

THE ART OF REVIEVVINO MADE EASY. 

Modern reviewing may be defined the art of bringing forward, 
under patronage of the author we pretend to criticise, our own misty 
speculations in regard to some favorite or indifferent subject, on 
which our own minds have hammered a good deal more, perhaps 
a good deal less, than usual. A talent at writing for reviews may 
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be defined the faculty of taking occasion, from the appearance of 
any literary or scientific work, to usher into being a series of stupid 
reflections, that must inevitably have occurred to every dull man's 
mind on the slightest perusal of its pages. Tiie business of a mod- 
ern reviewer is like that of certain insects, who are led bj the guid- 
ance of instinct to deposit their spawn on the carcass of some no- 
bler animal, ft may also be likened to the operations of that species 
of the feathered tribe y'clept cuckoo, which, either from indolence, 
or want of ingenuity in itself, most impudently lays its eggs in the 
nests of its more industrious neighbors. 

And yet the motives that actuate a reviewer of the modem school 
are strong enough to set on fire minds of the most terrific energy. 
They are principally the two most powerful springs of action that 
ever exerted an influence over all our miserable world — the love of 
fame, and the love of money — ^the one, the source of all pride, envy, 
jealousy and contention ; the other, the root of all evil. To be 
sure, a reviewer sometimes writes for the purpose of puffing a 
friend's nonsense into notice ; and sometimes with other ostensible 
views, equally praiseworthy ; but self, in some shape or other, is 
always at the bottom. And tlien, too, what is still more to be 
lamented, the crabbed, rancorous wretches often write out of the 
pure gall of envy and revenge, and would be glad if they could dip 
the pen in the very heart's blood of their sensitive victims. And, 
worse yet, they write not unfrequently, even the hoary headed scrib- 
blers, in order to indulge their own vanity in displaying the strength 
and keenness of their satire, the venom and bitterness of their ridi- 
cule, and their skill in the use of these terrible weapons ; — regarding 
the young and trembling author, whose sensibilities they are torturing 
so rudely, with about as much indifference as the philosopher ex- 
hibits in trying the intensity of his galvanic apparatus on the naked 
nerves in the limb of a dead frog. They handle their pens with as 
much vain and cool complacency in this malignant work, as the sur- 
geons do their dissecting knives in the midst of the crowded lecture 
room. This, however, is not so often the case as it used to be, for 
the public, in our country at least, will not bear it. 

A reviewer often writes, loo, out of pure fun, and sometimes (it 
is possible) out of pure patriotism ; sometimes, perhaps, he pours 
forth out of the fulness of a generous indignation ; and sometimes, 
out of his love of literature and the arts. But generally it is fame 
and money — fame, either in getting the credit of writing a fine 
article on some other man's work, which he knows nothing about, 
or in enjoying the praise which he has secretly bestowed upon a 
work of his own, about which he knows, if possible, still less ;— 
and as to money, of that we shall speak presently. 
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Just Gondijer wbfkt a dory, what a dignity waits od the asseidcm^ 

' this gentleman writes tor the American Quarterly' — ^ that for the 
North American,' — * that for the Southern Review,' and*-^aifZo nu^ 
jom canamtts — ^this one for the Ameri^^an Monthly ! Why ! 'tia 
enough to turn any man's head — if one could be found which had 
not previously undergone that catastrophe. These assertions, more? 
over^ contrary to the established character of other rumors, have a 
fixed reputatiop for veracity, since they are known to have comey io 
almost all cases, originally from the very writer of the article or ar- 
ticles in question. 

And then as to the money ; in this respect, to be sure, the re- 
viewer's satisfaction depends in a great measure on the liberality of 
the editor ; but yet, let the close-fistedness of that gentleman be 
what it may, if he pays anything, the reviewer's delight is on the 
whole very desirable. Only think how nectarious to step into the 
publisher's officiana, on the appearantse of a new number of some 
periodical of the day, and walk out again, the pockets heavy with 
real, solid pelf — ^bank notes being the same things— or to receive an 
epistle congratulatory, announcing the publication of one's long ex- 
pected article, and displaying a whole handful of bright bills in est* 
change for the musty coinage of one's own pericranium. The re- 
viewer's glee is apt, mdeed, to be somewhat damped by the editor's 
skill in detecting and subtracting quotations, which run up often in 
the end to a most mortifying quantity ; and his ire, too, is very apt 
to be excited by the frightful ravages m^de in bis manuscript with 
the blots and scissors of the aforesaid cerberus, that, like Hotspur's 
river, have 

■ ■ Come me cnmkuiff in, 

And cut me, from the best of all my land, 
A huge half-mooni a monstroas cantle oat. 

But then, notwithstanding all this and other grievancesi the review- 
er's complacency is generally quite considerable — quite ugon \b» 
broad grin. Let me see ; the Southern Review pays two dollars a 
page, the American Quarterly two, the North American one, tha 

American Monthly Ofi mefelicem I me nimiumfortunem /—if I 

do but realize my golden expectatibns. 

Under the innuence of all these mpdves, so indefadgable is this 
class of literati in searching out occasion for the exercisie qf their 
intellectual activity, that the very ashes of the dead are exhumed at 
stated periods, whenever there happeps a dearth of living authors, 
(and, indeed, whenever they please, for this latter circumstance b of 
such a nature as has long since ceased to exist,) and made the sub- 
ject of their interesting speculations, which come forth thus venerar 
ply captionized to the public eye. Every ancient author of celehr 
fky^ good or bad, gr^ or little, could he auryey the lofi&priDg fit I)iii 
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genius in its present situation, would find it affording tbe means of 
subsistence to multitudes, who grow rich even on liis absurdkies, and 
fatten on the offids of his intellect. If tbe philosophers who in labit 
the Elysian fields are permitted to take cognizance of afilairs in this . 
terrestrial sphere of mundane opacosity, I think it must have afibrded 
them a roar of laughter at the expense of his Ciceronian Majesty, 
when they beheld the senator's treatise, De Republica, pulled out 
from the dust of ages, and undergoing dissection at the hands of a 
whole tribe of literary anatomists, who thus. dare to infest the conse- 
crated tabernacles of departed authors. In the modem age, every 
writer, who exhibits to the world the dreanis'of^is. fancy or the . 
labors of his understanding, may consider himself not^lJ!!l"Jhaftithe> 
benefactor of those who love to banquet on the feast of wit ana • 
learning, but as the preserver from absolute starvation of a multi- 
tude, who thrive beneath the shadow of literary greatness. He may 
even console himself that the very abortions of his intellect are not 
useless, but may often prove a windfaU to the hungry reviewers. 

Under these circumstances it may seem surprising that an art of 
such extensive importance, while almost every science can boast its 
teachers and professors, should be left open to the practice of every 
untutored scribbler. Even in the present age of outrageous im- 
provement, a seminary for the education of youthful reviewers 
would undoubtedly be an important step towards a perfect cultiva- 
tion of the human intellect. But that selfishness, which is always 
the predominating quality in human nature, will seldom permit men 
to commence an institution of which posterity alone is to reap the 
benefit. It is therefore a happy circumstance that the qualification 
for a reviewer of the modern school are neither uncommonly emi- 
nent, nor singular, nor difficult to be attained. 

In the first place, he is never required to instruct the public in tbe 
diebtest degree as to the contents of the volume, whose title he 
may think fit to place at the head of his sage meditations. So 
far as the nature of the book is concerned, this title acts like a guide- 
board where two virays meet, with the name of some important place 
painted out in flaming characters, but with no fingered hand to point 
the poor traveller to his road, and no number of miles by which he 
can calculate the length of his journey. The nature of tbe reiriewer's 
stupidity is determined, not by the character or object of the work 
before him, but by the subject which may chance to be at tbe mo- 
ment tumbling in his mind, and by the peculiar form which his dull- 
ness may be pleased to asume. 

Accordingly, the very same volume, as it comes under the inspec- 
tion of reviewers in different parts of tbe world, may be the occasion 
of a thousand speculations, all difierent from one another, and all 
e^pially unconnected with the nature of tbe work, which introduces 
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them to public observation. The same identical work may perhaps 
produce in one continent a monstrous dissertation on the Established 
Church, the Duke of Wellington's administration, the Principles of 
Taste, the Poor Laws, the London University, or the best Method of 
Cultivating Potatoes ; — and in the other, on the Tariff, the North-East- 
ern boundary, the Greeks, Bumble-Bees,and Chief Justice Marshall. 

It is never in any manner necessary for the reviewer to emplov 
argument or solid reasoning. These would often be very trouble- 
some for him to handle, and besides, he may not always find them 
ready at hand. He has seldom occasion to use them. . Broad 
assertion.ahd flaudeilial are ahbgether sufficient either for maintaining 
Ais ^tf't^Jiuiis or f efudng those of his opponent. The grand maxim 
*-.vmich lies at the foundation of all periodical crtdcism is that a review 
can do no wrong. Impudence is therefore a very fundamental xjual- 
ification for the modern reviewer. He must be able to overwhelm 
and astonish by the mere quantity of his lies and absurxlities. .He 
must be able to push his own speculations directly in the teeth and 
eyes of his author's plainest sentiments, and support them with an 
obsdnate determination never to retract or yield. For this purpose he 
must render them utterly devoid of all sense and reason, (though it 
was not necessary to mention this direction) and clothe them in unin- 
telligible jargon that each reader may most plainly believe they con- 
tain something too deep for his limited understanding to fathom. 

As to extensive learning — it might be supposed very essendal for 
one who has to decide on the merit of performances in every region 
of literature and science — but no— a reviewer may do excellently 
well without erudition, provided he has just self-confidence enough 
to discourse wisely and profoundly on subjects, about which he is 
totally ignorant. If at any dme he should find it convenient to make 
a display of knowledge, he may consult the Encyclopedia, and bring 
up the rear of his profound researches with a powerful phalanx of 
pathos, eloquence, sentiment and wit, glittering and sparkling all over 
with Greek, Latin, Italian, Dutch, French, Russian, Sanscrit and 
Indian quotations. He must never translate any thing which he 
quotes, though it be from the unknown language spoken in Capt. 
Syiftmes' bole, (rest be with the poor man !) for what can be more 
ofibnsive to the pride of the reader than to have his author tell him 
be cannot read the languages as well as himself? This is very con- 
venient ; for the reviewer, even if called upon, would not always be 
able to translate what he has quoted, and he need never be afiraid 
of being detected in a blunder, for the reader would rather pass it 
by in total obscurity as to its contents, than acknowledge his igno- 
rance by asking its meaning or consulung the translation. 

Digression is a great beauty in the modern review. It is therefore 
important that the reviewer exhibit the most unequivocal demonslra- 
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tibiis of cvctimloctitory skSL Nor is it absoltitety necessary that he 
be always able to retrace the path of his digression to its starting 
pointy since he may very gracefully jump over its intricate windings 
with a — " But-to-retum-to-our-author," or some such comprehensive 
exclamation. 

Your reviewer must be endowed with a wonderfully microscopic 
iiiental vision that he may be enabled to detect and dweU upon those 
important errors in an author's work, which the most careful and 
attentive reader would pass by as blemishes unworthy of observation $ 
for there would certainly be neither utility nor propriety in comment- 
ing on those glaring imperfections, which could not but be noticed 
with disgust by every man of common discernment and delicacy of 
tslst^. In fine he should be an accomplished hypercritic. 

For his style, it should be various and unsettled as the colours of 
the chameleon ; exhibiting at times '^ all the contortions of the sybil 
without her inspiration,'* and looking like a barren field of old half"* 
burned stumps ; at others, pretending to be very straight-forward and 
busmess-Hke, and degenerating into colloquial familiarity and care-* 
lessness — now abounding with a pert and flippant humor that coih 
stitutes the essence of modem satirical wit, and noW drowned in an 
abundance of golden and richly flowing epithets, which constitutes 
Che beautiful, and again inflated with bombastic diction and an 
affected intricacy in the construction of sentences, which will easily 
pa^s for the sublime. 

Towards an author of acknowledged genius, whose works have 
long occupied a place in the public mind, the manner should be one 
of deferential and adoring homage, mingled with conceited pride in 
pointing out the blemishes and defects even of the mighty in Intel* 
tect* To the youth of family, whose genius has just crept from its 
standing-stool, it should be the very pomposity of condescending kind- 
ness and generous protection ;-^unless, indeed, the reviewer be very 
strong, in which case he ntay come down upon the noble author's 
head with a torrent of abusive satire, that will establish his own repu- 
tation for independence and ability. In this case however, he must 
take care lest, the noble author's ire being too terribly excited, he 
turn upon the reviewer and give him such a beating as ndtfaer he 
nor the world around him will ever forget. To the man whom 
nob6dy knows, nor has ever heard of, the manner of the reviewer 
fltonld be contempt, scurrility, and sarcasm. 

Other narticulars there are, which go to make up the character 
of a perrect reviewer, but it would be somewhat tedious to enume* 
rate them ; and besides, I have contrived a set of formulas adapted 
to the review of any work, in almost every department of literature 
and science, on a simple reference to which, if the gaps be filled up 
by fbHowing out llie difibrent trains of stupidity alluded to, a trk 



rate wnew mky be executed, in a tendi part of the tiiiie ueuaOjr 
consumed, and with very little labor, either physical or inteUectt]al---p 
indeed, without even the trouble of perusing the book in question^ 
any farther than the title-page. I had thoughts of constructing a 
literary force-pump for the same purpose, or of applying to this ob- 
ject the modem improvements in steam ; but upon second thoughts, 
recollecting that some reviewers would be unable to understand the 
operation of a machine constructed upon scientific principles, I pre* 
ferred, on the whole, my excellent formulas, which poseeas this venr 
great advantage, that the greatest dunce may use them* The fof* 
k)wing may serve as specimens. 

(Far a HisU>ry.) The History of , from the year -— * to 

Ae year ' Philadelphia. Carey, Lea and Carey, pp. I250* 

1^39. Never was there any period of time — ^important events 

which — ^wonderful men, who— -interesting recollections, which— * 
Italian refinement— conspiracy, which— Livy — ^Tacitus— Hum^— 
Gibbon — Roman Empire very extensive — ^Voltaire used to say— ^we 
think — ^To illustrate our position by a familiar example — ^To. return 
to our subject— Cicero— Knir author— We imagine— We are very 



(Far a Towr throv^h the couatry of the .) 2 vols. Svo* 

With engravings. Hilliard, Grray and Co.— People of America-*- 
rapid improvement— Lithographic engraving — Pendietoi^^Senne- 
felder — Fine arts— delicacy of taste— return to our authoi^— manu* 
facture of silk stockings— condition of tlie poor- we cannot but 
hope— We anticipate the period— Bacon— Milton— Virgil— Aria* 
totle. 

(For a Novd.) Spirit of the age — march t>f improvement— i-rapid 
progression — system of education, which— Dr. Johnson, wfa<>-* 
adantatioQ of fiction, which — American writers-— human nature— 
Shakspeare-'^ommon lifiB— Sir Walter Scott — Fielding — ^Richard^ 
fion — Smoilet— proof of our theory— Our author — plot thickens—* 
intricacy-— character^— consistency— goes too fai^— does not go far 
^enough— MoHere says— on the whole we think — nature— poetry- 
real Tife^-^HTomance — metaphysics— nothing can be more true"-*still 
vi^e- think-**-. 

(For a hook of poems — author unknown.) Beautiful bincUng— 
preface — ^perused this volume — high expectations — ^miserably dis- 
appointed — ^prosaic sonnets — ^wretched stanzas — following verses, 
however,— talent which— Juvenal observes— seems to be a young 
man who— sincerely advise — honest calling—. 

(For another book of poenu — author known.) Long before tlie 
public as a poet— originality^-depth — ^subfimity — ^beauty — ^genius- 
wonderful— --exquisite — ^truth — fire — energy — pathos — rapidity — 
Milton— -Shakspeare — Spensei>— Chaucer— depm of feeling — Ho- 
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nee — ^patbos of ezpressioii — VirgO — beandfol imagery— Homer-* 
poetry of nature — Longinus— -do not imagine— exalted power^^ 
nevertheless — venture to observe — ^metaphysical — speculative cast-— 
word be, for instance — ^following extract illustrate our remarks— we 
think — ^Tasso— We imagine — Ariosto— beg pardon — Cicero—. 

(For a work on Mineralogy.) Creation of the world — deluge— 
Mosaical account— ^fossil remains — Cuvier — ^horizontal strata — earth- 
quakes — gradual arrangement of crystalline particles — alluvial ibr- 
mations*-proof of our theory — Brogniart — Sir Humphrey Davy— 
to return to our author — ^we hope— we think — we expect — to con- 
clude — . 

(For a tDork on Theology,) Liberal inquiry — enlightened views 
—-spirit of religion — ^reformation, grand thing — ^Luther — St. Paul- 
fanaticism— Bible — ^flood of light— excellent book— -our author-* 
following beautiful extract — ^we remember — we look forward — ^we 
are confident — • 

(For a work on Education.) Peculiar spirit of the age— march 

of mind Monitorial system of instruction — Pestalozzi — ^infant 

schools— Boston high school for girls — ^Mr. Bailey — ^Warren Col- 
bum — Hamiltonian system — accounts which— children who— deep, 
practical importance — ^theory— experiment — mental discipline— 
Kound Hill School — Cambridge University — . 

(For a work on Philology^) Author— one of those men who— 
cares of— anxieties of— work which — German Universities- 
German criticism — Wolfe — Schweighauser — Scbleusner — Hayne— 
Grammatical profundity— but the work which — folio edition— orien- 
tal — Rabbi Ben Melech — Schultens — Gensenius — De Sacy— to re- 
turn to our author — modem philology — we promise ourselves — ^In 
fine we cannot but hope — . 

(For any book of Travels.) Adam and Eve probably the first 
travellers — Noah — Shem, Ham, Japheth — Cadmus — Jason — Gold- 
en fleece — Aristotle — to continue our remarks — Columbus a great 
traveller — Captain Cook— circumnavigation of the world at that 
time very difficult business — German travellers — Burkhardt — to 
continue our researches — Africa very bad for travellers— Mungo 
Park — Ledyard — Sparks's Life very good book — Our author— &c. 
&;c. tzc. bx;. 



THS riRST DATS OF AUTUMN. 

How beaatifbl thy mien 
O Antimin ! while the Unghing tun yet beune 
Upon the hille and Tiles, and golden gleams 

Light up the heavens serene. 
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The breath of the sweet West—- 
How gently too it lifts the drooping flowers 
That linger yet within their summer bowers, 
And joy to be carest ! 

The plashy meads are green ; 
And where the harvest of the future year 
Peeps forth, the tender germs as bright appear 

As if Spring decked the scene. 

The verdant mantle too. 
Which the gay seasons spread o'er all the wooHs, 
Seems still to cast amid their solitudes 

The same dense shade it threw. 

But the young copse betrajrs 
The frost's cold kiss ; while the pale leavee^hat eling 
Tet to the dustering vine, now only bring 

Remembrance of bright days-— 

And every fitful blast 
That issues from its secret mountain-caves, 
To sweep the vale, and vex the trembling waves, 

Prodaims the summer past ! 

Yet be not thou in haste, 
Wild Autumn ! to overcloud the briefer day ; 
Nor from the grove its gloriee bear away. 

To strew them on tLe waste : 

And in the hedges warm, ^ 
And open glades, that in the sun yet smile, 
Let the soft vringed tribes disport awhile 

Before the coming storm. 

Rifling the thistle's seed. 
And scattering its bright down upon the air. 
The yellow bird, with sprightly chirp, is there, 

Nor seems my step to heed : 

While 'mid the stubble bare, 
The quail, quick startled, slily scuds along ; 
And all beside, regardless now of song, 

The season's bounty share. 

To these the rolling year 
Is ftdl of joy ; for when in wintry gloom 
Our fields are wrapp'd, they fly where others bkxmi 

To their yoang^hevts as dear : 



nS ChatUrton, 

Bmt ah, how mnkm my omn$ 
When I tha icene, yet bewitifuly eury^i 
And think how on the eye 'twill fade away^ 

Ab all I lov'd hath done ! X. 



CHATTERTON. 



To the literary men of England it would (if they knew the fact) 
appear somewhat surprising that the name and writings of Chatterton 
are not more extensively known among American readers. The 
general mass of our belles lettres readers have scarcely beard of the 
name of Chatterton, a name which ought to be cited as one of the 
proudest remembrances of tl)e power of youthful genius which ever 
existed — a name, too, which, though its owner died at the early age 
of eighteen, arrayed the antiquarian research and the learning of 
England on differing sides in one of the wannest literary contests 
which has occurred for many years. The controversy with regard 
* to the poems of Ossian, which Macpherson gave to the world, was 
one of much the same nature, and one which, though perhaps of 
more importance to literature and history in general, did not in its 
day excite a greater interest. 

Both these contests were struggles between the old world and the 
new, between the past and<he present. Undoubted talent, rich poetic 
fancy, were the subjects in controversy. These points were allowed ; 
they were, indeed, the very ground work of the dispute. The only 
question was, what age was to have the merit of these productions. 
Whether they were to be ascribed to the untutored genius of antiqui- 
ty^ or to the more polished and refined efforts of modern poets. 
When we speak of the latter, we of course refer to the general ad- 
vance of the literature of the age, and the indirect influence which 
that advance bad upon the authors who were subject to its power ; 
for with regard to Chatterton, at least since the poems which he 
published have been decided by- the unanimous voice of the literary 
world to be his own forgeries, we must admit that his writings were 
the mere outpourings of his own wonderful mind, to which an acci- 
dental course of reading bad given a peculiar and most beautiful 
coloring, and one which was altogether unassifited by the advantages 
of a liberal education. 

The particular incidents of the life of Chatterton, except so far 
as they are connected with his writings, are of little importance at 
present. He was bom in the city of Bristol, in the year 1752. His 
father was in very narrow circumstances, being, at (be highest of his 
fortunesi but the master of a free school in ms native city. The 
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biographer of Chatterton, in the Collection of the British Poets, re- 
marks, ^' It is not quite uninteresting, although in any other case it 
might seem ridiculous, to add, that Chatterton was descended from 
a long line of ancestors who held the office of sexton of the church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe ; for it was in the muniment room of this 
church, that the materials were found from which he constructed 
that system of imposture, which has rendered his name celebrated 
and his history interesting." He went through the usual school rou- 
tine, at first with very little indication of the powers which he was 
afterwards to exhibit ; but, towards the close of his course, he be- 
came fond of particular kinds of reading, and turned his attention 
to the study of antiquated and obsolete words. " He acquired," 
says his biographer, " at school, some knowledge of music, drawing 
and arithmetic, and with this stock was bound an apprentice to an 
attorney at Bristol for seven years." A most promising preparatory 
education for mastering the laborious technicalities of English legal 
practice ! He was then in his fifteenth year. He remained with 
little profit in his profession for nearly three years, when, at length, 
his vague threats of suicide induced bis master to dismiss him from 
his service. Left thus to himself, at an early age, without employ- 
ment, and with no means of subsistence but his pen, he adventured 
forth upon the wide world of London, full of confidence in himself, 
and indulging in the wildest imaginings of the royal road to wealth 
and fame, which his unassisted and wonderful genius had laid open 
for him. How cruelly he was deceived, either in himself or his 
pretended patrons — how fatally his hopes were blasted, appear too 
plainly by the closing scene. He remained but four short months 
m London, at times imagining that affluence and honor were already 
secured, at times overpowered by poverty and despondence, when 
be made for himself a voluntary grave, as the only refuge from the 
bitterness of his disappointment. 

While he yet remained at Bristol, he became very diligent in col- 
lecting a variety of old parchment manuscripts from an ancient 
chest in the church before mentioned. These parchments contain- 
ed, as he pretended, poems and ballads, written in the time of the 
ascendancy of the house of York in England, and more particularly 
during the reign of Edward IV., to the events of which some of 
them refer. 

There does not now exist a doubt that this story was framed for 
the purposes of the young poet, and that from bis own mind were 
coined the seeming riches of the iron chest. And a most fruitful 
treasure-house did it become to him ! Whatever wild vagary en- 
tered his own mind was presented to the world without risk of re- 
sponsibility, under the protection of long hallowed antiquity. It 
proved to him as kind a friend as the angel whom Mahomet *' beck- 
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oned from above" to consecrate every unallowed passion with the 
sanction of the Deity. It contained a lay suited to every emer- 
gence — its power was narrowed or extended at the will of the mas* 
ter-spirit, as the magic tent in the Arabian tale was equally suited to 
a royal hunting party, or the unnumbered hosts of an Eastern army. 
The greater proportion of the poems of Chatterton were proba- 
bly written before he left Bristol. For we must rate his genius ac- 
cording to a more extravagant standard than has almost ever fallen 
to the lot of man, to suppose that all his writings, in the preparation 
of which he must have disturbed so often and so extensively the dust 
of antiquity, could have been completed during the short course of 
his London career, especially as, during that time, his soaring fancy 
must have been continually weighed down by the calls of penury. 
He probably removed to London for the purpose of enjoying, as he 
thought, the undoubted fruits of his past labors. Thai his expecta- 
tions were too highly raised, was shown by the result ; but it may 
well be a question to his readers of the present day, whether the 
presumption of Chatterton or the injustice of the literary world was 
most in fault. It must be a severe trial to one who feels burning 
within his own bosom a mental superiority over the generality of his 
fellows, to be compelled to see its light unable to penetrate the mists 
in which the accidents of fortune have enveloped him, and at the 
same time to feel that, pent up as it is, it must turn for want of sus- 
tenance, and prey upon the mind which has nourished it into strength. 

The far greater part of his productions, then, both in prose and 
verse, are from the pen of a boy of seventeen, without any edu- 
cation but such as the children of the poor received in England sixty 
years ago, and the desultory knowledge which could be gained from 
the very limited collection of books (both as to number and merit) 
which a boy in his humble situation can be supposed to have had 
access to. He had, however, read about seventy volumes of his- 
tory and romance. How his attention was first turned to the study 
of Antiquities we know not. Perhaps we should not be far from 
truth in saying that his choice was the result of accident or boyish 
whim. He was most certainly a self-taught genius. There was no 
encouragement from powerful patrons, there was no one to whisper 
to him the flattering tale of his intellectual superiority, and, above all, 
there was no skilful hand to direct his effusions into their proper 
channel. The stream, lost as it was in the beginning of its course, 
was one of profound depth and impetuous strength ; but its wander- 
ings were as capricious as those of the mountain torrent which di- 
vides and loses its power in being diverted by the slightest obstacles 
to its path. 

His plan too was original as far as he was himself concerned. 
The walk of literature which he chose to follow was indisdnctly 
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marked, having been pursued by none of his contemporaries, if we 
except, perhaps, Macpherson, in the poems of Obsian ; and these it 
is not probable that Chatterton had ever seen or heard of; for bu- 
ried as he must have been amidst the Babel confusion of antique 
glossaries, he had but little time to spare for his own age ; occupied 
as he was in pondering over those memorials of antiquity which time 
had rendered fixed, he could not direct his attention from them to 
the changes which it was every day making in the present state of 
things, and, not the least, certainly, in Cbatterton's peculiar province, 
polite literature. 

Literary forgeries were things almost unheard of during the last 
century and were therefore well calculated by their novelty to at- 
tract the attention of those who did not feel or fancy disgust at their 
falsehood. The writers of the last century, whether of prose or 
poetry, had not yet learned to conceal themselves under a mask, 
which if they were successful, increased the reputation of the un- 
known through the magnifying power of mystery, and which, if they 
failed, threw their literary sins upon some one of the thousand sprites 
with which, modern invention has shown that terra incognita of let- 
ters is so fully peopled, and who are invoked from their inhabita- 
tion so often in modern times to grace an anonymous tide page. 
There have been many squeamish critics who have decried the 
poems of Chatterton on the score of their being palpable forgeries. 
They have endeavored to dishonor the poet by injuring the charac- 
ter of the man. They have endeavored to render that literary fic- 
tion which is used to please the imagination a crime of the same 
nature with those forgeries which deprive us of fortune. But we 
cannot for our own parts perceive any greater want of moral feeling 
in deceptions of this kind, than in the every day practice of writing a 
tale or ballad introducing particular persons who never had exis- 
tence except in the imagination, and following tiiem through all the in- 
cidents of their history. It b a privilege which we conceive belongs 
undoubtedly to every man to draw at will upon the treasures of the 
muses, and, if his motives are honorable, if he interferes with the 
rightful interests of no other persons, if he hinders no one from rid- 
mg bis particular hobby according to his own pleasure, he may ap- 
pear at their shrines in any mask and make bis offering under any 
name which may suit his fancy or his interest. 

Literary property is common to the whole world. The best tide 
is that of having either created it or having been the first to appro- 
priate it while it lay open to all other searchers, as well as ourselves. 
Whether we manage the prize properly, is our own risk ; but as 
for the expediency and good taste of this form of literature every 
one may form such judgment as he pleases. And on this point, 
after acquitting Chatterton of every imputation of literary dishonesty, 
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we think he was guilty of this great error of judgment. The course 
which he pursued was, perhaps, the chief cause of the disappointment 
of his hopes. 

Owing to the changes of the times, all living languages become so 
esseniially altered (in their orthography, at least,) during the lapse of 
three or four centuries, that the words in common use for writing 
and speaking during the earlier, seem to the people of the later age, 
more like the members of a foreign language than the mere changes 
of dialect which time has affected. Thus, in the lime of Cicero, the 
language in use under the Roman kings, and during the infancy of 
the republic, had become a dead letter to the people in general, and 
was only kept alive by the curiosity and learning of antiquarians. A 
few years afterwards, during the Augustan age, the celebrated Car^ 
men Saliare of King Numa was absolutely unintelligible. It requires 
a constant recurrence to a glossary for a modern English scholar to 
read the tales of Chaucer, or the ancient version of the ballad of 
Chevy Chase. Nay, so quaint and obsolete is the ancient phraseol- 
ogy, that we, at times, ponder over the stanza, after we have rung 
the changes on the meaning of every word, and are as much at a loss 
to understand the sentiment and arrange the sentence, in the " Zwci- 
dus ordo,^^ as a school boy while puzzling over an intricate passage in 
his Sallust or Minora. 

In this manner the English of the time of Chatterton had been a 
different language from that of the days of the Plantagenets ; and in 
his compositions, he must have felt himself fettered by his ignorance 
of the idiom and niceties of an unknown tongue. To be in any 
degree ignorant of a language in which it is proposed to write, is, we 
conceive, especially in poetry, the greatest embarrassment which can 
be put in the way of the efforts of genius ; and we also think it im- 
possible for a man to obtain a perfect knowledge of more than one 
language in the course of a life, and that one language must be the 
one of his childhood, of his youth, and of his manhood, the language 
in which he has always thought, which he has always been accustom- 
ed to hear, and which is connected with all his recollections and in- 
terwoven with his veiy existence. We could never admire the Ho- 
ratian odes of Johnson, nor do we put much faith in the Ciceronian 
Latin of Dr. Parr ;^ and if Byron himself had fully pursued his pur- 
pose of choosing the Italian language for his poettry, we fear that 
with all its natural sweetness and with all the inspiration of the poet, 
the work would hardly have equalled the English Corsair or Childe 
Harold. We should have had a medley of English idioms with 
Italian words which could not be understood by the mass of the 
readers of one nation, and would not be read but by a very small 
portion of the other. 
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Independently, too, of the alterations of language, Chatterton had 
other difficulties to contend with, owing to the necessary differences 
of feeling and thinking between his own era and that of his forgeries. 
He was obliged to become an imitator and a copyist, instead of fol- 
lowing the bent of his own genius. It was necessary that he should 
be able to breathe the spirit of antiquity into his modern composi- 
tions. If he could not do this, his writings must appear like sickly 
imitations, instead of the vigorous outpouring of the spirit of ancient 
song. The truth is, that, in this species of composition, we moderns 
must endeavor to catch the tone of feeling which has now been 
buried for ages. We must endeavor to render the inflated language 
of ancient poetry familiar to the pen. This we hold to be almost 
impossible. What appears to be graceful ease in Chaucer and 
Shakspeare changes in our hands into labored affectation. As well 
might a modern soldier attempt to don the armour of proof in which 
his ancestor marched to the battles of the Roses, as a writer of the 
present day attempt to use gracefully the quaint obsolete style of the 
ancient chronicler. Chatterton was aware of this, and, in endeavor- 
ing to do justice to his subjects, he has fallen into the opposite error. 
Scott, in his Life of Byron, observes, that " Chatterton, not consider- 
ing that in the most ancient authors scarce one word in ten has be- 
come obsolete, wrote a set of poems in which every second word was 
taken from a glossary, and necessarily remitted to one under the idea 
that he was imitating the language of the ancients." 

There once was a taste in England, (the Europeans called it by 
the appropriate name of a " folly") of building new ruins, in imita- 
tion oi those which were already crumbling under the grasp of lime, 
and which were covered with the genuine moss and ivy of antiquity. 
The art of man, however, can never equal the workings of nature. 
Not all the artificial mouldings which the active labor of a day can 
bestow upon stone and mortar can equni the effect of the quiet lapse 
of a few fast-fleeting centuries. We^ may collect together the " scraps 
and cheese-parings of antiquity," and endeavor to arrange them into 
^B harmonious whole, but a delicate observer will soon detect the 
blemishes in any structure which is thus attempted by art in mere 
mockery, as it were, of the power of time. And thus it is with lite- 
rature. No writers can so abstract themselves from the present as 
to be uninfluenced by the efl!ects of modern education. They are 
out of their proper sphere when endeavoring to rake together long 
disused expressions. They are guilty of literary sacrilege in dress- 
ing their modem fictions in the time honored garb of antiquity. It 
is a sin against nature to warp the mind by modes of reflection to 
which it is unaccustomed. 

Chatterton has heaped together, with the greatest profusion, the 
old words and phrases which be has found during his researches 
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into ancient English literature, but it is easy for a critical reader to 
observe the esseniially modern structure of his poems when they 
are stripped of their antique ornaments. He has endeavored to add 
to the effect of his own wonderful talent, by calling in the aid of 
other times, as the later Romans, after they had lost the art of sculp- 
ture, robbed tlie architectural monuments of their ancestors of their 
noblest ornament^, in order to decorate the structures of their reign- 
ing princes with the specimens of an art which had degenerated with 
the degeneracy of the age. We are devoted to old books. There 
is something in the very quaintness of Burton which will bind the 
reader for hours to his vagaries. In some of the plays of Shak- 
speare, the curious roughness of the ancient style, softened as it is 
by the fire of his own intellect, constitutes the hidden charm which 
so few duly appreciate, though every man of letters acknowledges 
the influence of the secret spell. Even a volume of Coke on Lyl- 
tleton possesses an attraction for a modem reader, apart from the 
uninteresting intricacies of the law, which is wholly owing to its be- 
ing so strongly stamped witli tlie spirit of the age in which it was 
written. 

We pity the man who has never felt the delight which a volume 
of any of the ancient English classics can afford, even setting out of 
the question its intrinsic merit. We commend antiquarian research, 
because we consider that every new fact which is brought to light 
with respect to our forefathers, diminishes the distance between 
them and ourselves, and renders stronger and stronger every link iu 
the lengthening chain which binds the past to the present. 

But the more we admire these relics of the olden time, the greater 
must be our dislike for modern imitations of them. One principal 
reason of our admiration is owing to their being the types of the 
manners of the times of their production ; because, looking only to 
the present and the past, they display truly the march of improve- 
ment and the state of humanity, as the causes of the changes in 
these things are gradually developed, while the stream of time rolls 
onward towards futurity. We can enjoy the true opinions of the 
leading spirits of the age upon the age in which they lived. We do 
not, while reading their works, look back tlirough the discoloring 
medium of the years that have intervened between their times and 
our own ; but we are suddenly transported by a magic of the ima- 
gination similar to that physical enchantment which the genii of the 
lamp and ring used in the story of Aladdin, and placed for the mo- 
ment among the living and moving actors who in sad truth now 
survive but in memory. 

But as for these imitations of the ancients, this modem Gothic in 
literature, we fear that such works, if they are encouraged, will give 
the death-blow to romance and ancient reveries, and we cannot re- 
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frain from joining most fervendy in the heart-felt exclamation of 
Jonathan Oldbuck, 

'* Lord deliver me from this Gothic greneration." 

In literature, as in other pursuits, we must adapt ourselves to the 
tastes and wants of the present age. Ours, for the present, are to 
be the graces of youth. We must be content to let posterity do 
homage to our antiquity. The only reward which is to be expected 
from the present age is that due to industry and talent. 

Chatterton, however, has the excuse of originality, and he has 
performed his task with greater success than any one would have 
believed, when the difficulty of the 'subject and the extreme youth 
of the writer are taken into consideration. We can only wish that 
he had chosen a plan more suited to the spirit of the age. If he 
had done so, he would not probably have experienced such bitter 
disappointment — not perhaps have brought himself to an untimely 
grave ; and the efforts of his mature genius would in after times, in 
all probability, have ranked among the most precious volumes of the 
British classics. k. k. 
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A RISK the Andes, gorgeous, proud, 
Like islands in a sea of cloud, 

A glorious, burning main. 
The dawn of day has colored o'er 
The ocean as a golden floor, 

The hills with coral stain. 

The mountain seems above its cloud 
A giant standing in its shroud, 

A frozen wave of earth \ 
The mists, a silvery curtain, spread 
Above a universe of dead, 

Just dawning into birth. 

The circling sun is sparkling up, 
A drop from glory's foaming cup, 

A shield of polished gold, 
To waste upon a waiting world • 
The radiance of its wing unfurled, 

As in the days of old. 
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The thander-anthem peak aroimd 
The firm, uplifted rock-ribbed ^roundi 

Like a free earthqaake*8 tone ', 
And aee the tkj re-echoes well — 
As caverns answer to a bell — 

Its wild and swelling moan. 

A mountain rock just trembles on 
The precipicOi as when at dawn 

Poises the mounting sun ; 
And now it leapelh, and the sound 
From shore to shore goes sweeping round" 

It never wJlI- be done ! 

It breaks away to distant isles, 

It sweeps through consecrated piles. 

Through forests old and strong ; 
Like winds careering in their scorn, 
Till every substant thing is torn— 

So pasMth this along. 

Eagles, with lustre on their wings, 
Come up in pride from earthly thing*— 

In scorn pass they the sun ; 
And wheel away to the brilliant skies 
As spirits melt into paradise — 

Their joomeying scarce begun. 

How small seem human pomp and power, 
From where those hoary mountains tower, 

These thrones of solid land ! 
Empire on empire goeth down — 
The monarch and his jewelled crown — 

But these unshaken stand — 

Fit emblems of His power — who stept 
From glory, while the olements slept 

And fram'd this shining sphere ; 
Fit emblems of His power, who when 
The chosen time shaU come again, 

Will leave no semblanoe here. J. O. R. 
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It is a consequence flowing from the nature of our institutions, 
that the character and estimate of individuals, of high merit, we 
might almost say their positive power and influence, depend little on 
the possession of ofiice. A more striking proof of the truth of this 
remark need not be wished, than is furnished in the case of him, 
whose name we have placed at the head of this article. In the five 
and twenty years during which Mr. Clay has been occupied in 
public ofiices, there has never been a moment, in which so great a 
portion of public respect and regard has seemed to attach to him, 
as at the present when party calumny and party clamor have 
driven him, and his associates in the Executive Government of our 
country, from their stations. When the third rate men, whom cir- 
cumstance and fortune have placed in power, as one is dmost 
tempted to think, by way of a jest upon our elective systems, shall 
have passed away, leaving no more track than the slightest cloud 
leaves in the sky over which it passes, the name of Mr. Clay will 
be connected with memorials of talent and evidences of patriotism 
which will embody his name and character in the history of his 
country. 

It is not our purpose, however, to pass encomiums on this distin- 
guished man, nor is it even our object to endeavor to attract public 
attention towards him. This last purpose, indeed, would be quite 
superfluous. In this part of the country, certainly, we hesitate not 
to say that he is, at this moment, an object of higher and more gen- 
eral regard than any other public man. Admiration for his talents 
and respect for his principles are accompanied, very generally, 
throughout New England at least, with the conviction that he has 
sufl!ered great injustice, and most unmerited abuse. The time may 
come, or it may not, when it shall be deemed proper to give expres- 
sion, in the most effectual manner, 'to these sentiments of attachment. 
But, in the meantime, the truth that they exist, deep and strong, is 
too obvk)us for anything but falsehood or folly to deny. Mr. Clay 
has himself not frequently visited New England. He has been seen 
but by few of her citizens ; and on this account, mainly, we have 
thought a few observations in regard to him might not be unaccepta- 
ble to our readers. 

In personal appearance, Mr. C. is rather above the ordinary 
height, well made, though somewhat slender, and of a striking and 
manly carriage and deportment. He may now be, we suppose, 
fifty-five years of age. For the last six or seven years, his beahh 
has been delicate, and occasionally feeble ; but recently it is under- 
stood to have much improved, and now to give a promise of entire 
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restoration and confirmation. In his ordinary intercourse, Mr. C. 
is social, accessible, and interesting. Tl)e frankness of his charac- 
ter overflows his manners ; and in social as well as in public life, he 
has found sometimes, that generosity and unsuspecting confidence 
have betrayed him into the power of men of more cunning than 
principle, more selfishness than honor. He possesses the true 
spirit of conversation. It is not, with him, an occasion for a set 
and formal speech ; nor yet one confined to interrogatories and an- 
swers on mere topics of course. He converses with ease and pro- 
priety ; his discourse is sufficiently " sweet and voluble," and it in- 
dicates at the same time, a man of sense, and character ; using that 
word, in its sense of individuality. His information is various and 
general, especially in relation to matters of business and politics ; 
with much more of learning and of literature, than the nature of his 
education and the employments of his life would lead us to expect. 
Mr. C. went early from Virginia to Kentucky, to follow his for- 
tunes in the new and opening world of the West. His profession 
was the law ; a profession which not only sharpens the intellect, 
and strengthens the understanding, but, by the stimulus of a constant- 
ly present and active competition, as well as by its connexion with the 
means of political advancement, in a government like ours, natur- 
ally awakens, in ardent minds, strong pantings of ambition. Mr. 
Clay reached immediately a high standing, in his profession, and 
found himself also at an early period a member of the Legislature 
of the Slate. From the chair of the popular Branch of that body, 
he was elected a senator of the U. States, in 1810, if we err not in 
the date. He remained not long in this situation, perceiving no 
doubt, that the capitol had another theatre belter fitted for the part 
which he was likely to act. He resigned his seat in the Senate, we 
believe, after having filled it but a single session, and was returned a 
member of the National House of Representatives from the Lexington 
District. It is an occurrence without a parallel, that the first day he 
took his seat in the House he was elected its Speaker. The event 
justified this confidence in advance. He filled a chair, in which, before 
or since, SedgwickJ and Trumbull, Macon and Cheves have sat, with 
an ability it may now well be the proudest hope of any successor to 
equal. For thorough and exact knowledge of parliamentary usage 
and the rules of the House, for clearness of perception and promp- 
titude of decision, it would be presumptuous, we suppose, to expect 
soon to see bis superior. When having been out of Congress, he 
returned to it again in 1823, two thirds of the members concurred 
in placing him once more in the chair, although the speaker of the 
preceding Congress, Mr. P. P. Barbour, was candidate against 
iiiai. 
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Though its Speaker, Mr. C. was accustomed to bear a part, in the 
debates of the House, on all occasions of leading interest. It is not 
our purpose to speak of the degree of ability manifested by these 
speeches. They have been universally read, and the whole country 
is familiar with them. But all have not seen nor heard Mr. C. ; and 
therefore a remark or two on his manner and appearance as a pub- 
lic speaker, will not be out of place here. Of what may be called the 
personal requisites for an acceptable public speaker, he has an 
uncommon share. He has a tall and erect figure, with a general air 
and appearance such as prepossesses and strikes the audience. His 
voice is perhaps not equalled by that of any other public speaker in 
the country. It has jiot only great force, and compass, but is also 
clear, flexible, and susceptible of great variety of modulation. He has 
no doubt, sometimes the common fault of the country — at least the 
common fault of members of Congress — speaking too loud ; and bis 
earnestness and ardor occasionally expose him to the danger of too 
much apparent vehemence. A northern audience, especially, would 
be likely to think that he speaks, even on ordinary topics, and under 
ordinary circumstances, with a degree of warmth, which, in our 
colder latitudes, is excited, or by our opinions justified, only by un- 
common occasions. The result of all that belongs to bis manner, is| 
that he is both an imposing and a persuasive speaker. He fixes the 
attention, and holds it as long and as steadily, probably, as any man 
that has ever appeared in our halls of legislature. Frank, lofty, and 
disinterested, with power to defend, and capacity to lead, he must 
necessarily be, and would always be, an important individual in any 
public assembly to which he might belong. Since he has been out 
of Congress, his public speeches have been principally such as have 
been occasioned by festivities to which he has been invited as a guest, 
in those parts of the country, where custom has rendered it indispen- 
sable on such occasions to make an address. Fastidious friends 
and false friends, and of course enemies, have reproached him 
for the frequency of these efforts, and have sought to degrade him 
by fixing on him the appellation of a '^ table orator." Most of this 
rebuke has originated in hostility, open or concealed ; and the rest in 
a want of attention to the circumstances in which he has been 
placed. Was he to decline all invitations to such meetings, from his 
friends and his neighbors, at a time when a tempest of the grossest 
calumny was beating upon him, from the presses in the interest, (we 
do not use too strong a phrase) of those who sought to destroy him ? 
If he accepted such invitations, was he to follow the custom of the 
country, or was he to break it and be silent ? When he spoke, it was 
easy to say that he would better have consulted his dignity by being 
silent, but if he had been silent, it would have been as easy to have 
inferred conscious guilt firom the fact, that, having a suitable occaaion' 
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to defend himself, he had, nevertheless, been able to make no de« 
fence at all. He has acted on the idea, that a public man, at- 
tacked as he has been, must repel those attacks, not once only, but 
ofien and always, lest the uncontradicted repetition of calumny 
should wear a channel for it in the public opinion. It is not always 
easy to decide, when slander should be noticed and when disregard^ 
ed. In Mr. C's case, we think the resuh has shown that he judged 
right, and acted wisely. His repeated vindications of himself against 
the charge of bargain and corruption — a charge ridiculous enough 
in itself, but in its effects not to be despised — have, in our opinion, 
contributed with other causes, to bring about that just and equitable 
reaction of public sentiment, which, at the prjesent moment, seems 
giving to his character a new degree of interest and importance. It 
seems to us impossible that every fair and honorable mind should not 
rejoice in this tone of sense, sanity, and good feeling, to which that 
portion of public opinion which has departed from it appears to be 
returning. For ourselves, without looking to future events, or con- 
templating the probability of Mr. Clay's return to public life, we feel 
the sincerest pleasure in seeing him elevated, in the public judgment, 
to the high station to which his character, his talents, and his services 
justly entitle him. 

But we do not, nevertheless, confine ourselves entirely to this ab- 
stract view of the matter. We think it hardly probable that Mr. 
Clay is destined to pass the remainder of his life in his retreat at 
Ashland. Standing, as we think he does at this very moment, an 
object of more interest and regard than any other man in the United 
Stales, there is evidently nothing to keep him out of the sphere of 
political action but one single event, the probability of which, never 
great, appears to us to be fast diminishing ; and that is, that the per- 
sons now in power shall so conduct the concerns of government, as 
to give no just occasion for opposition. For our humble selves, we 
are free to say, that, in our opinion, the first leading measure of the 
present administration has been such as should awaken the attention 
and the alarm of all intelligent friends of the constitution. This 
leading measure is, a general change^ in all the offices, of govern^ 
mentjfrom motives merely personal; an attempt to form a combina-- 
tion, to retain power, by the patronage of the government itself It 
is not mainly that our sympathies are awakened by the removal of 
men from the little employments under government, who have been 
bred to these employments, and have no other means of living j 
although we are far, very far, from disclaiming such sympathy, and 
from scoffing at the expression of it as unbecoming whining. Our 
objection lies deeper. The principle of this mode of administration 
is hostile to the spirit of the constitution and the existence of the 
government. If this bad example is to be followed, we entertain 
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not the shadow of a doubt, that in less than twenty years it will over- 
turn ihis government. It is no inquiry with us, to what extent, or 
whether to any extent, the present administration finds an example, 
or an apology for its conduct, in the course pursued by Mr. Jeffer- 
son. It is enough for us, that, in our judgment, the constitution 
cannot endure such a course of administration. General Jackson 
seems to have acted as if he possessed all the patronage and power 
of the government by right of conquest. He dispossesses actual 
incumbents, and parts out and divides the spoil among his followers 
and retainers, in the true spirit of a conqueror. He thinks all offices 
A», existing for his use, and to reward his friends ; and as far as we 
understand, or can trace, the course and causes of his appointments, 
no one case exists, in which any consideration has prevailed over 
personal attachment, or the profession of such attachment, to himself. 
Now we ask all reflecting men, if anything can tend more to demor- 
alize the countr}', if anything can tend more to make all good men 
sick of the government, and weary of its fluctuations and changes, 
and finally to break it up and destroy it, than to bear a contest every 
four years, in which contest is involved the personal interest of every 
individual in office, from the highest to the lowest ? How long can 
the constitution stand the successive shocks by all that are out, 
against all that are in — ^botli parties being excited, not by any prefer- 
ence of particular measures, not by honorable ambition, but by 
direct, personal, pecuniary ihterest f Add to this, that new ex- 
citements are given to the press, that great lever of public opinion, 
and motives addressed to it, of all others most likely to shake its in- 
dependence and degrade its character. The conductors of the 
leading presses are themselves the chief objects of regard, in the dis- 
pensation of the rewards bestowed on its adherents, by the heads of 
a triumphant party. And in some cases, these new offices appear to 
be held without disconnecting the incumbent from diat which prov- 
ed the cause of his advancement. We have already partly arrived 
at that state of things, in which the Treasury will have presses, and 
the Departments of State, War, and Navy, and the Post Office will 
have presses. Partizanship, personal association, individual combi- 
nation to obtain office, in one word, faction, in all its ramifications, 
and in all its odious features, with this new and extraordinary charac- 
ter about it, that it is faction under the patronage of Government, is en- 
deavoring to seize upon the whole power of the country. This is our 
view of the subject, at least. Every man of sense knows that all 
that is said about Reform is mere pretence. It is that species of 
political operation called humbvg. It is a low and weak means of 
delusion, capable of deceiving only the weak and low. The real 
object is, to enjoy, in the first place, the emoluments of all office, in 
the next place to take possession of every possible means by which 
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power can be retained. All this is so plain, that every man who 
runs may read ; but it has not in our opinion, excited yet so much 
alarm as it ought to excite. If we are the true sons of our Fathers, 
we shall snuff a vicious principle in the tainted breeze, and resist it. 
We shall insist upon it, that the Government was established for the 
many, not for the few ; that the constitution was adopted to assure 
peace and tranquillity, not to foment domestic broils, breed confusion, 
and put the whole country into the hands of caucuses and partisans; 
and we shall resist, to the utmost, a course of things, the immediate 
effect of which is to transfer the fair inheritance ot the people of the 
United States, their rights and privileges into the personal emolument 
and private property of individuals. We certainly, then, are of 
opinion, that an opposition to the present administration, founded on 
this its great leading measure, is a thing not to be avoided, if there 
be true patriotism and sound political intelligence yet left among us. 
There are other topics, on which, since we have adverted for 
once to the political situation of our counlr}% we could wish to make 
a few observations ; but they must be deferred. 



NIGHTFALL. 

The summer sun is sinking slow 

Far in the painted west ; 
And clouds like crimson banners glow, 

As curtains to his rest. 
The singing breeze steals up the hill, 
Or round shut flowers it wanders still, 
As loth to breathe the death of day, 
And let pale eve resume her sway. 

The clouds, in sable masses, ride 

Like palls across the sky, 
Behind the purple mount to hide, 

Ashamed to float on high 
When the bright sun has left the skies, 
Who crowned them o'er with golden dyes , 
Ashamed to show when day is done, 
Whence all their golden light was won. 

The stream, that dashes down the height, 
« And leaps like life along, 
Upheaving silver in the light. 
Pours out its farewell long, 
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Or sweetly soundingr through the trees, 
Its sweet notes swelling on the breeze, 
To welcome pensive twilight in 
And chaunt the evening's vesper hjnm. 

The rivalets, that slily creep 

Like serpents through the grass 
Which stoops to kiss, and seems to weep 

That its bright wave should pass 
Unheeded by its singing blades, 
IVhoee sides upturned in waving glades, 
Like water in the sunlight flashing, 
When o'er the smooth worn pebbles dashing — 

Is singing to the stars that rise, 

And shine like gems at night. 
And burning in the quiet skies. 

So beautiful and bright 
That one could gaze forever there. 
And picture visions of the air ; 
And dream of shapes that gaily pass. 
In fairy troops along the 



And dream that where the grass was bent. 

And rose and bent again, 
'Twas where some fairy footstep went, 

Unseen by eyes of men, 
Who came from where the clouds unrolled, 
Their brightest sheets of dripping gold, 
To wander o'er this world of ours, 
And scatter dew on hidden flowers. 



S. M.C. 



CONFESSIONS OF A DISLIKED MAN. 

I WAS one among several brothers. I difiered from them all iq 
every respect, and was scarce considered one of them though we 
were all educated alike and grew up together. Neither my father 
nor mother ever showed anything in their treatment of me decidedly 
cruel, but still I thought I could perceive something, particularly in 
my mother, whicl\ was not as it should be. My father died while I 
was quite young, and it was after his death that 1 felt myself alone 
in the world. I well remember the feelings with which I saw him 
lowered into the tomb* He, at least, bad sometimes protected roe 
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from the unkindness of others, and I fell like one who is parting with 
what seems doubly dear because what is left is odious and hateful. 

It was but a few months after this sad event, that the indifference 
and even cruelty of all about me broke out with more than its usual 
violence. I felt the worse because I knew it to be wholly without 
reason. I was of a free, open, and even bold nature. My mother 
and brothers though they were not the very opposite to this, were 
very unlike it. Here was one reason why we were not fitted for 
each other. They found their amusement and happiness in what I 
could unhappily see none, but yet, if I loved my horse as well as 
they loved their books, it seems to me reasonable that 1 should be 
left unmolested to my own enjoyment. They were all religious, or 
at least professed to be so ; I could have been, had I not had con- 
stantly before my eyes the hollowness of their professions in their 
unkind treatment of myself. I felt, sincerely felt, those appeals to 
my heart which every young and generous mind must feel when it 
contemplates the noble features of religion. 1 felt, but disregarded 
them. I knew that I could not be happy, either here or hereafter, 
without that sanctification of the affections and that amendment of 
life which true religion demands ; though I acknowledged the good- 
ness of the principle itself, its poor effect upon my own family was a 
constant drawback to my embracing it. It was these differences in 
our dispositions and habits, which were the unknown cause of the 
treatment I received. Oh ! when I look back througii the long 
lapse of years which have passed onward since I was young, how 
distinctly do I remember the coldness, the bitter coldness I met with 
whenever I entered the family circle ! 1 knew, I felt that 1 had 
nothing in common with its members ; I felt that I was a stranger 
amongst them, that they spoke unkindly of me while absent, and I 
could well interpret their significant glances while I was present. 
Yes, unnatural as it may seem, that circle which was meant for, and 
which should be, the glad promoter of kind feeling, was to me the 
destroyer of every generous and social impulse. 

When they who should be friends, have those foolish and trifling 
misunderstandings existing between them, which have always been 
so common, though they may never come to any positive rupture, 
yet they are constantly exposed to it, and need but one breath to 
increase the before uncertain and flickering light into the broad and 
wide spreading flame of hatred and contempt. • 

I was in my eighteenth year, when, for some trifle which is unwor- 
thy of remembrance, I broke all those natural ties which bound 
me to my nearest relatives. I was not sorry for many, many years 
afterward that I did so. The rancour and ill-feeling, which had 
been long gathering, required lime to be swept away. I remember, 
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in the flush of my rage, how sweet was the thought that I would now 
do my best to choke all the best feelings of which my nature was 
susceptible. If before 1 had borne neglect, I would now return it 
with vengeance. If 1 had cherished a submissive and yielding spirit, 1 
would now strive to become tyrannical and cruel. The last time I 
ever spoke either to my mother or brothers was at the time of my 
quarrel. I insulted them all in every way 1 could ; I gave way to 
the most violent 6t of passion, and then left the hofise forever — tliat 
house, with which I had none of the usual associations which belong 
to the home of our childhood and youth — in connexion with which 
I had no pleasing recollections of happy days, or of the interchange 
of those mutual kindnesses which are the highest blessings of life. 

I went immediately to one of my early acquaintances, who, 
though he was not a friend, for I never had one, yet was familiar 
with all my private history. I told him what I had done, and be- 
fore he had time to remonstrate I took the most solemn oath that 
rage ever suggested, that I would never undo it ; and when after- 
wards calm reflection would have forced itself upon me, when per- 
haps I might have returned to the bosom of ray family while the 
wound was yet unhealed, and perhaps owing to my previous ill- 
treatment, have been blessed with all that kindness could bestow, I 
swore again, that, if there were no other reason why I should shut 
my ear to everything, my oath alone should be sufficient. 

I was in my eighteenth summer, in the full tide of health and 
strength, and had never felt a restraint upon the wild spirits of youth. 
I was soon to come into the possession of a fortune, the income of 
which was alone sufficient to bear every expense 1 could contract. 
I was not dissipated in the common, hackneyed sense of the word, 
neither did I try to raise a false interest for my unhappy situation, 
by my mad career. What is commonly meant by dissipation, was 
my being. The midnight revel was my temperate meal. The low de- 
bauch seemed like my natural amusement. Every nerve was 
strung to its utmost. I was all excitement, and what would have shat- 
tered a thousand constitutions, was the healthy craving of my unnat- 
tural appetite. Thus passed the few first years of my alienation 
from my kindred. 

But there is a limit to everything under the sun. There is a point 
to which our feelings can stretch, and must then return upon them- 
selves. I at last grew sick of the hollowness of worldly pleasurot- 
and was disgusted with the loathsomeness of its votaries. Among 
them all I never discovered any of that refinement, that elevation of 
sentiment or dignity in their intercourse with their fellows, whirh T 
had always held sacred. I could* no longer bear to associate with 
men for whom I had no respect, and in whose society 1 w^as constant- 
ly reminded of the worthlessness of my condition. I had always a 
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taste for books ; to cultivate this, I imnfuired myself, not in the beau- 
tiful retreats of woods and fields, where they who are sick of life 
are wont to retire, bui in the very heart of a populous city. From 
what cause, I know not, but so it was, I hated not only my own fam- 
ily, but the world. I haled men, and in the true spirit of misanthro- 
phy I lived where I could see their sufrerinc:s and misery. It would 
have been little consolation to me to know that yonder clouded at- 
mosphere, which 1 might have beheld from some distant elevation, 
was hanging over the usual scenes of crime and guilt which are ever 
to be found in the marts of man — No ! I watched them all, I con- 
stantly kept my eyes on thern, as the beast of prey on his victim. 
There was no pity mingled with my hate. 

Here too my resdess spirit at length grew tired. As I read and 
became more conversant with my own mind, some iew sparks of my 
once generous nature again revived. The long dried-up spring 
again sent forth a few trickling drops. I longed for something on 
which to fix what Ihlle affection I now discovered myself possessed of. 
I could not receive the bahii which memory gives when it goes back 
to early years, — and yet 1 felt 1 must find something to which I 
might cling. I felt that the mind of man could never for any length 
of time stand by itself. It is at best a weak and fragile plant, that 
can lend its little strength to the support of something frotn which it 
receives assistance In return. 

In one of my early summers, I formed an acquaintance with a beau- 
tiful girl, while on a visit in the country. I became more intimate 
with her than I ever did with any human bring ; she was an orphan 
and was then undergoing many of those hardsliips and cruelties inci- 
dent to that unhappy slate. I made her acquainted, young as I then 
was, with my own ill-fated lot, and she, in return, unlocked her own 
heart to me. She unfolded all her misery and her gloomy anticipa- 
tions. I was then but sixteen, and she was a few years younger 
than myself; but we were just at that period of life when one of 
the deepest feelings of the human breast is strongest : for if sympa- 
thy be stronger at one time of life than another, it certainly is in 
youth, when we are less locked up in self, before we have been drag- 
ged through a world, which, instead of making ouf sensibility to the 
sufferings of others more acute, turns it all inward upon our own. It 
was this sacred feeling which linked us together then, and which had 
continued to connect us through all the misery of which we were 
both large partakers. To this lovely creature I resolved to return, 
and in a few months I did so. It was sometime since I had seen 
her ; I found that time and misfortune had worked their usual 
changes. She was, however, still beautiful — beautiful to me at least 
—for I did not want to look upon the blooming cheek, to feast my 
eyes on beauty which was the mere result of youth and health, and 
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which with these would fade. I found what I expected to find ; I 
loved what I had resolved to love ; a kind of melancholy loveliness 
which was more congenial to my own nature. On her beauiifully 
formed features was displayed that sadness and sorrow which to my 
eye made up for all that the bloom of womanhood could bestow. 
I soon succeeded in rekindling that affection for me which had never 
entirely died away. She was siiil in trouble and distress, and while 
her heart was throbbing with the emotion which the recital of her own 
affliction had excited, J told her of the waste in my ow-n barren 
bosom. I told her again of my former misfortunes, of my future 
hopes. 1 laid bare the altar of my own heart, and shewed her that 
no flame could be kindled there, but that which burned for her. She 
loved me with all the intensity of woman's love. She yielded to 
my entreaties and fled with me from her unnatural and cruel protec- 
tors. I completed her imperfect education, and she was all to me 
that I could desire. Even now, while I am trembling under the 
effects of infirmity and age, recollection teems with the many happy 
hours I have spent with the only being that ever loved me. This old 
breast throbs and these dried veins swell as I imagine her in my 
embrace, as I think of the sweet kiss I have imprinted upon her lips. 
She tried to awaken within me the feelings of a man. She strove 
to make me embrace the religion of which she was herself a lovely 
ornament. She urged me to return to my family, but she only 
bound me more closely to herself. 1 disregarded her entreaties, 
and became more zealous in my devotion to herself. Never, never, 
in this or another world can I forget the bliss I then enjoyed. It 
was communion of mind with mind, of heart with heart. 

1 remember in the full» tide of all my happiness a circumstance 
which came like a check upon my soul; — it well nigh made me what 
I should have always been, a feeling, natural man. I was one day 
riding with her in one of the streets of the city, a few miles from 
which we resided. We were passing the proud mansion of my un- 
natural mother. There was a collection of carriages and persons 
about the entrance, and as I rode towards them, I saw what could 
leave no doubt of the occasion — a hearse. It was my mother's 
funeral ! The first feeling that arose, would have prompted me to 
avoid it ; but my old hate drove me onward, and as I rode by the 
door, the coffin was brought down the steps. I looked towards it. 
There was a glass lid, and I distinctly saw the features. Oh ! the 
agony of that moment ! I was well nigh mastered. I could have 
gone, and wept upon it. In spite of all that had passed, I knew I 
could make all right with my brothers, but the next moment some- 
what restored me to myself, and I drove furiously onward. For 
some days I was sensibly affected by what I had seen. In additioa 
to this, my wife took advantage of the favorable opportunity, and 
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used all those powers of persuasion which woman so well knows 
how to exercise ; but my old feeling of bitterness and contempt for 
my relations returned, and that affection which she would have di- 
vided with them, was the more concentrated upon her. 

A few years rolled away and my wife died. The only cord which 
bound me to the world about me, was snapt. I mourned over her 
corpse as if it had been that of the only human being in the world, 
and when at last it was placed in the new made gravp in the garden 
where I had walked with her and lost myself In her love, even then 
I went and knelt over it. For many, many years afterward I pass- 
ed the nights of summer there — fondly imagining while I was near 
her ashes, that I was not far from that heart I had idolized — from 
that lovely being who had been my world. The only pleasure I 
now had to enjoy, was in recollection of her ; this at least could not 
be taken from me, and with this 1 trusted I could bear the years that 
still remained. 

One by one, my brothers went to their long home, and as I had 
been a stranger to that grief which one feels when lamenting for the 
mother that bore him, so was I to all brotherly affection. I heard 
of their deaths, but this was all; I neither mourned for the departed 
nor sympathized vvi:!) those who were left ; I was alike insensible to 
the dead and the living. 

It is now many years since I could claim kindred with any one. 
I am far beyond the ordinary life of man, and it is now that I feel 
my misery. I see through the whole of my long career no single 
monument to comfort and support me. 1 fly to religion ; I ask for 
that grace which in my youth was my fondest hope, but the heart 
that has been callous to all its natural eiiiotions, can with difficulty 
bring down its pride before the Deity itself. How can I expect to 
replant what I rooted up and destroyed seventy years ago? I find 
not even the seeds of kindly affection. How then can I expect my 
breast to be warmed with devotion f If there be any unnatural thing 
more awful than another to the contemplation, it is an old man on 
the very verge of the grave, who has lived entirely in vain — to whom 
the noble ends of being have been an empty sound — around whom 
the shades of evening are closing, and yet no star visible ! But when 
— as in my miserable case — when through life he has been haunted 
by something which told him that he was not pursuing his best end — 
when in old age, extreme old age, he feels this phantom still behind 
bim, and has travelled far enough in the mazes of wisdom, to know 
that he who would be happy hereafter must set his affections on 
things above — when such a being begins to penetrate the veil which 
conceals this life from tlie future, how full and overflowing must his 
cup of bitterness be ! 
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THE MOONBEAM. 

When twilight has faded from ocean's wave, 
Like fun'ral flowers fiom a soldier's grave, 
And the winds of evu in the darkling wood. 
Breathe out their wild music to Solitude ; 
Aaown from thy palace of cloud and star, 
That builds in ew^olving glory afar, 
Thou'rt come oh thy pinions of dewy light. 
Oh beautiful spirit of quiet pight ! 

Thou'rt fall'n ; and pure as the silver blossom, 
That gleams on the young bride's swelling bosom, 
And bright as the jewel of Ethiop's qaeen. 
Thy ray on the wild, dark billow is seen ; 
It fires the deep wave, and the sleeping bark. 
With her snowy wing hails the illumin'd mark ; 
And down through the corals of ocean's grove, 
The gold fish out in thy radiance rove. 

Through the noiseless gloom of the forest ghide, 
Where the vine leaves cast their whispering shade, 
The power of thy mystic birth's confest, 
By the waking pulses of nature's breast ; 
For the wood-bird starts at thy vivid gleam. 
From the leafless tree of an autumn dream ; 
And he lifts his wings in his wild surprise. 
As if morn had^pen'd her golden eyes. 

And the folded flower! — it awakeas too, 
At thy glowing kiss with its smile of dew ; 
It steals from the light of thy mellow eye 
The hues of its delicate purity \ — 
It feels in thy beam from the world above, 
The inspiring gifl of immortal love \ 
And while to its bosom thy light is laid. 
Its memories of fav'rite sunbeam fade. 

The lover adoring in yonder bower, 

Repines at the sight of thy fairy power ! 

He sees thee asleep on his maiden's breast. 

Like a song-tired bird in voluptuous rest ! 

Or fluttering bright on her dark eye-lid. 

With a peep of Love in Lis ambush hid ; 
• • • • • 
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But thou art the spell to a nobler birth, 
• In the spirit that moves on the face of earth ; 

For the poet that ponders on silent night, 
Is fired with the rajs of thy hallow'd light. 
And wrapt in the shadows of fancy's dream. 
Oh thou art the life of his pregnant theme ! 
Oh thou art the eye-beam from heav'n stealing, 
That melts the pure seal of his sacred feeling. h. p. 
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We know nothing of a more restless tendency than one o^ these 
fine, old fashioned, June days — one that begins with a morning damp 
with a fresh South wind, and gradually clears away in a thin white 
mist, till the sun shines through at last, genial and luxurious, but not 
sultry, and every thing looks clear and bright in the transparent at- 
mesphere. We know nothing which so seduces the very eye and 
spirit of a man, and stirs in him that gipsey longing, which, spite of 
disgrace and punishment, made him a truant in his boyhood. There 
is an expansive rarity in the air of such a day — a something that lifts up 
the lungs and plays in the nostril with a delicious sensation of freshness 
and elasticity. The close ro >m grows sadly dull under it. The half 
open blind with its tempting glimpse of the sky, and branch of idle 
leaves flickering in the sun, has a strange witchery. The poor pur- 
suits of this drossy world grow passing insignificant \ and the scrawled 
and blotted manuscripts of an Editor's table — pleasant anodyne as 
they are when the wind is in the East — are, at these seasons, but 
the "diary of an Ennuyee" — the notch'd calendar of confinement and 
unrest. The commendatory sentence stands half completed ; the fate 
of the author under review, with his two volumes, is altogether of less 
importance than five minutes of the life of that tame pigeon that sits 
on the eaves washing his white breast in the spout ; and the public 
good will, and the cause of Literature, and our own precarious liveli- 
hood, all fade into dim shadow and leave us listening dreamily to the 
creeping of the sweet South upon our vine, or the far-off rattle of the 
Hourly with its freight of happy bowlers and gentlemen of suburban 
idleness. What is it to us, when the sun is shining, and the winds 
bland and balmy, and the moist roads with their fresh smell of earth 
tempting us away to the hills-— what is it, then, to us, whether a poor- 
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devil-author has a flaw in his style, or our own leading article a " local 
habitation and a name V* Are we to thrust down our heart like a 
reptile into its cage, and close our shutter to the cheerful light, and 
our ear to all sounds of out-of-door happiness 1 Are we to smother 
our uneasy impulses and chain ourself down to a poor, dry thought, 
that has neither light nor music nor any spell in it, save the poor 
necessity of occupation 1 Shall we forget the. turn in the green lane 
where we are wont -to loiter in our drive, and the cool claret of our 
friend at the Hermitage, and the glorious golden summer sunset in 
which we bowl away to the city — musing and refreshed? Alas — 
yes ! the heart must be thrust back into its cell, and the shutter must 
be closed, and the green lane and the friend that is happier than we 
(for he is idle) must be forgotten, and the dry thought must be drag- 
ged up like a wilful steer and yoked to its fellow, and the magnificent 
sunset with all its glorious dreams and forgetful happiness must be 
seen in the pauses of articles and with the ** bleared een'' of painful 
attention — and all this in June — prodigal June — when the very worm 
is all day out in the sun, and the birds scarce step their singing to eat 
from the grey light to the dewfali ! And for what ? Is the quid pro 
quo no misnomer 1 Is it well to crucify thus the desire ? Spirit of 
the Daily Press, answer us ! Our enemy triumphs monthly that we 
have written a book — our sometime trumpeter changes his key for a 
private difference— our sometime friend— our early and ardent friend — 
whose genius we have loved, whose book we have praised, whose name 
is mentioned always in our wine — even this idol of our temple of friend- 
ship turns upon us with personal abuse, and calls us hard names as if we 
could have the heart with our thousand recollections to retort or pro- 
voke them ! And then the poet whose bad verses we rejected, and 
the abusive Editor at whose demand of black mail," we sent no new 
number, and the impertlent ''kindred spirit'' of whose incognito 
friendship we declined the honor — all these come down upon us in 
their various hebdomadals, and well nigh persuade us, spite of our old 
Aunt's -averment and the subscription list in our very eye, that we 
ave no genius and that our last number is at hand ! 

(One word of grave earnest here. It is surprising that a writer of 
any modesty or discernment can believe that his particular personal an- 
tipathies are of sufficient importance to the world to be discussed in a 
public print. Aside from the vulgarity and meanness of the attack 
upon natural defects or the peculiarities of individual manner, what 
possible interest can there be to any but a malicious mind in knowing 
that an enemy of the writer is short or tall, well drest or shabby, or 
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that his early life has been exceptionable or correct ? What is gained 
except the low satisfaction of giving mortification and pain to those 
connected with the obnoxious person — for it is not himself who suffers 
most — and thus taking, before the whole world, an unworthy and in- 
decent revenge ? Who is there that cannot be ridiculed ? Who is 
there that has not peculiarities that may be caricatured ? Who is 
there that has not friends — mother, or sister, or relatives of a still 
nearer tie — who are wounded painfully by such abuse ? There is a 
heartless egotism in such things for which it is difficult to account — a 
eacrifice of dignity and well bred propriety, which it is surprising that 
any one with a common self-respect will willingly incur. And yet 
this is done every day. There are minds— educated and strong minds 
— those too which have been in the way of refinement and good feel- 
ing — incredible as it may seem, that can take pleasure in abuse of 
the most personal character. If anything were gained by it — if bad 
taste were put down, or the ends of honest criticism promoted — if any 
thing more laudable than the gratification of a narrow-minded and 
petty malice were attained, we would not have spoken a word. But 
no — it is not well ! there is no good end advanced by such malice ; 
there would be no worthy object gained, even if the subjects of its ill 
will were sacrificed, and if it did not, as it does, recoil, even more than 
their short-lived and sorrowful anger could wish, upon its Author. 
Of the general tone of criticism, in our own case, we certainly have 
no right to complain, and we should have passed over the exceptions 
to it even now, if a hitfierto intimate literary friend had not turned 
upon us unaware with a pasquinade of the most personal description 
and stung us, as no enemy could have done, beyond our forbearance^ 
Even Caesar allowed himself the reproach of " Et tu Brute T* Aside 
from ourselves, however, the evil is a palpable and high-handed one 
and for the credit of our Country no less than for a regard due to the 
decencies of private feeling, we wish it done away. But the sun has 
gone down while we are writing, and it shall not be '* upon our wrath." 
We hate to speak of such things, and we will not willingly again. And 
so, with the reader's leave, we will step out of our parenthesis and 
assume once more our better humor.) 

We. trust, courteous reader, that you will not repel our familiarity. 
We should like to be more nearly acquainted with you than the re» 
move of the third person always allows. We would have you sit 
down with us monthly to our dish of chit-chat and criticism, and 
'allow us the same rambling license we should claim if your feet were 
indeed under our mahogany. We would have you take up out book 
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with the same benevolent smile with which you would sit down to a 
tete-a-tete with your friend, and indulge us in our innocent egotism 
as if it were all whispered in your private ear over our iced Margaux, 
and none of the world's business. We are sure you are no precieuse, 
and there can be no earthly harm in our stopping aside in this stiff, 
masquerading world, and taking off our dominos for a quiet half hour 
together. Our brief calendar of years has been written too much '* in 
red letters'' to have made this buckram suit sit easily upon us. We 
will stalk through our part with a becoming gravity, but when the tra- 
gedy is over, let us have a dance before the lights are out. You will 
like us better, we are sure. We are of Bottom's humor — we would 
explain our roaring to you. In grave earnest, we shall come much 
more lovingly to our tafik, if you will allow us, when we have done 
the dignified thing for some fifty pages, to come down from our stilts 
and be natural awhile. Like Mr. Potter the juggler, we will " show 
you how the thing is done." We will let you into a thousand little 
secrets that can only be told in an under tone, and tell you who pulls 
the wire to all the literary puppets, and everything that is interesting 
about those two great divisions of this wicked world — ^people and 
things. We will be a newspaper without murders — a gossip without 
scandal — an Editor without his cloud ! — and, if you ever light upon 
this learned peninsula, we will redeem our note of friendship, and 
give you a seat in our own glorious chair, — a capacious gilt relic of 
the palace of Versailles, bought for three base dollars from the reliquitt 
of a departed museum. 

But it is time to be looking over our Table. There must be an in- 
terregnum in the kingdom of letters. We have nothing new — ^noth- 
ing that is worth a criticism. Mr. Southey, to be sure, has given us 
two poems — a ** dead cat upon the neck of a camel" — and, like that 
ingenious device, both to be sold together. We shall take occasion 
to shew up the camel and dissect the cat when we are in better nerve. 
(Like the fat woman in Elia, our "sufferings in the warmer solstice 
are pitiable.") In the mean time, we warn all fastidious readers 
against "the Pilgrims to Compostella" — the most unredeemed and 
deplorable dead weight even that young filly Pegasus was saddled 
withal. The Laureat must have drawn his inspiration from the offi- 
cial ** butt of sack." No such muddled waters came ever from Cas- 
taly. Since, then, we have no author professed, whom, as our erudite 
and humane professor used to say of the captive pediculus, " we may 
insert, for the light of science, into the tube of our microscope," we 
will, as a succedaneum, look over oar heap of fellow periodicaJs. 
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The ** Western Monthly Reyiew" is edited by that pioneer scholar, 
Timothy Flint. His motto is " Benedicere, hand maledicere,'* and, 
strange to say, it is an index to the spirit of his book. Mr. 
Flint himself is too well known to need any praise of ours, but 
his Review may not be known as widely. Instead of letting it pass, 
however, with the common cant epithets of praise, we will give two 
examples — one of his spirit of candor and one of the style of his 
articles. In a criticism upon our own Monthly — a topic on which a 
rival Editor would be testy, if at all — and alluding to an unfortunate 
sentence in our prospectus in which (unwittingly) we spoke as if there 
were no periodicals between the North American and the lighter class 
of Magazines, thereby neglecting of course, his own Review, Mr. 
Flint says : *' We will admire and cherish it, according to its spirit 
and eloquence, whether he (the Editor) discovers that there are other 
Reviews than the two between which he has taken his stand or not." 
Now could we walk to the Ohio '' to kiss the hand of that man." 
We have not met such cordial humanity since we left our uproarious 
class-fellows. It is our first oasis in the desert. The other example 
is from a Review of a French work, Meditations Poetiques, par Al- 
pkanse de la Martine. Mr. Flint's introductory remarks run thus : — 

Our periodicals teem with abstracts and reviews of English and German book«, 
■ome or them, as we think, no ways particularly worthy of perusal, and offering 
few other claims, than an immense show of lumber learninff. Every classicu 
loader must remember, how differently, Goldsmith, Addison, Swift, and the other 
men of that school, wrote. Their learning was always beautifully in its place. 
From the greater simplicity, instruction and beauty of their writings alone was it 
inferred, that they had better availed themselves of the aid of learning, than oth* 
ers. The great exemplar, the beau idealj in these days, with writers, seems to be 
such men, as Dr. Parr, a man of immense erudition in Greek and Latin, no doubt. 
But, after all, what does it amount to. The papers of the Spectator will be read, 
as long as our language shall last. Who will read the remains of Dr. Parr ? All 
those scholars, who wish to cover up the sterility of mind with the veil of pedan- 
tic erudition, as Cesar concealed fa^s baldness with laurels, and no others. 

But we wander from our purpose. While we hear so much about £ngli.sh and 
German literature, we scarcely lead ^ow and then a passing notice upon that of 
France, Tet the people of this wonderful country, by general estimation deemed 
frivolous, and capable only of perfection in the walks of lighter literature, are at 
this moment acknowledged to surpass all others in knowledge of the higher math- 
ematics, in their attainments ift the severe and exact sciences, in every branch of 
knowledge that requires profound investigation, laborious mental research, and 
the most thorough erudition. The names of great numbers of their scientiBc 
men, could be easily mentioned, who stand acknowledged to be alone in their sev- 
eral walks. They have been universally admitted, in all modern time, to surpass 
in belles lettres and light literature. We have not a doubt, that Paris contains at 
this time, more science and more learned men, and more general acquirement in 
belles letters, than any other city in the world. Why is it that our literary Tehiclet 
of information, are almost silent upon this exhaustness subject f And that our 
people posseas little or no exact information, touching the literature of France, 
tlun of China? We should be reluctant to believe, tliat it was owinff to the cir- 
comstance, that the French literati have less fondness for this show of erudition ; 
that they hold back upon this rabjeet, and introduce their learning only in tlM 
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right place. They are simple m their style of wrifin^y msY) ^[raoefiil, fldwing, 
natural. How^ dinerentlj thej manage criticism from us ! Writers are encoar* 
aged. Warm and generous praise is accorded from a fuil heart. Sneering, that 
detestable trait in English and American criticism, as far as our reading extends, 
is unknown among them. Praise, when awarded, is so distributed, as to operate 
upon the recipient, as a cordial and an efficient stimulant to higher aims ana exer- 
tions. Our critics praise, as though they praised not, and as though they were 
exercising a strange and hated umction. What between the school of little 
minded and flippant sneerers, and the worshippers of pedantic learning, we confess 
it seems to us, that real native genius has not very iavorable chances of develop* 
ment in this country. How many noble minds have been extinguished, how 
many generous efforts suppressed, how many promising germs blasted in the bud, 
by the universal tone of criticism among us f Genius and talent are usually ap- 
pended to shrinking and diffident minds. The extraordinary case must occur, 
when a man of native talent succeeds, that he must possess a pushing confidence, 
which no sneering can wither, which no howling at the moon can deafen, or divert 
firom its purpose. 

We coulcl wish that French literature were more known among us, were it 
only to show, in how different a tone all these things are managed among that 

Eohshed people The wit is genuine. The humor gentlemanly, keen, de- 
ghtful, has nothing of that bitter, barking, and malignant manner, with which 
even kind and favorable criticism is conducted among us. A more sure way 
to encourage incipient and dawning powers, to nurture and bring forth aU 
the talent, there is in the community, could not be devised, than theirs. No ex- 
tinguisher more certain in its operation, no choke damp more fatal in its efficacy 
to extinguish not only all talent, but all generous and virtuous feeling, could be 
desired by envy itseli, than the general tone in which criticism is conducted in our 
country. The little minded seem to think, if they sneer, that they have brought 
down the obiect of their sneering to their own level, just as our InHiana uoMfpaoBf 
that they innerit all the bravery of the enemy they have killed. 

The Journal of Science, conducted by Professor Silliman has been 
extensively noticed, and we will not attempt a particular criticism. 
One word, however, upon its interests. For several years its mdefat- 
igable Editor has sustained it without any compensation, and, we 
learn, even with loss. That it is an honor to the country and a most 
useful and valuable journal, no one doubts. It has receiyed hig^ 
praise from the scientific bodies of every country and its Editor is in 
correspondence with most of the celebrated Geologists and Chy mists 
of France and England. Mr. Silliman was the first thorough Chymist 
and Geologist in this country. He commenced his studies with the 
celebrated Dr. Hare in Philadelphia, when these sciences were almost 
unknown in America, and aside from mai^ striking and valuable dis- 
coveries, they have disseminated a degree of general knowledge upon 
these subjects which deserves the gratitude of every patriot. There 
is every reason why the Journal of Science should not only be sus- 
tained, but made a source of profit to its conductor. We have beard 
a rumor that a rival Journal was to be established in New York City. 
We cannot but think this unnecessary, and an encroachment upon the 
rights of Mr. Silliman. Whatever disposition there is to encourage a 
work of this kind is owing in a great Bieasure to his own efibrts, and 
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afler his long and persevering struggle, and his sacrifice of heahh and 
means, he surely has a virtual if not a legal right, for the present, to 
exclusive patronage. The pages of the present Journal are open to 
every able contributor, and with the Editor's known professional lib- 
erality, and his unquestionable power to make his work better than any 
other of a similar nature, there can be none but sectional reasons to 
influence a new estabJishment. We feel that every lover of his coun- 
try's reputation, and every general reader should patronize this work 
unhesitatingly. 

There are lying before us three or four numbers of the " Mercury," 

a daintily printed paper, edited (the secret is out) by Kettell the com- 
piler of Specimens of American Poetry. Mr. K. is a scholar, and a 
"ripe and rare one," with ata.<^te for the bijouterie of literature which 
will cover the talaria of Mercury with gems of the first water. The 
numbers already published contain several of our pet scraps — things 
we have copied till our fingers ached from thumbed manuscripts and 
choice books. It is not every-body, for instance that has got a copy 
of Keats's " Lamia," and the " Eve of St. Agnes," and here they are 
printed as if for a lady's sofa reading, on the fairest of type and paper. 
This praise is generous of us, for our rarities will no longer be rare ; 
but we are not hero enough to let it go altogether without qualification. 
We do not think Ozias Polyglot entitled to the good society he 
is in, either firom his talent or refinement, and we think our friend 
Whittier's abilities were much underrated, to say nothing of the un- 
courteousness of the mode. His '* address to a star" deserves a leaf 
of Mr. Kettell's own Olio, and we are by no means sure that if Mr. K. 
(by the assistance of Mercury) ever gets where 

'*Who can tell how hard it is to climb'* 
he will not find his " 51/for" there also, and, of course, " ultra crepi^ 
dam" Mr. Whittier has retired to his " farm." He is happier than 
any poor-devil-Editor of us all. His crop will not be criticised. 
He may grow cabbages or turnips as he pleases, and his investments 
in mother Earth, unlike thfte in some of her children, will come to 
light again. It will not cost him so much, either, to entertain his 
extravagant friends, the Muses ; for, difficult as it is to content them 
in the city, he has only to write over his door (what we pray his con- 
dition may never belie) that winning inducement of master Corydon, 

'' Lac mihi non eestate noyum, non frigore defit." 
and they will be with him. We fear, however, that, Quaker though 
he be, the country will be too quiet for him after his busy Editorship. 
Pascal says wisely ** we think we are seeking repose when all we are 
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seeking is agitation/' and Touchstone with all his philosophy, could 

not abide the forest of Arden. '* In respect that it is solitary," says 

that miracle of wisdom " I like it very well : but in respect that it is 

private it is a very viJe life.'' We wish him content, but even that not 

quite unmingled, remembering that 

" Wretched men 
Are cradled intu poetry by wrong 
And learn in suiTering that they teach in song." 

We hoped to have had the pleasure before this of criticising a vol- 
ume long ago announced as forthcoming from our friend Rufus 
Dawes. He is one of those men whom every one acknowledges to be 
a genius, and a real one, without being able to quote a stanza to prove 
it — a dilemma he is bound in honor to relieve. The truth is, that the 
main part of Dawes's celebrity, like Coleridge's, is based upon his 
conversation. He is one of the most brilliant of our cotemporaries, 
and for susceptibility to every kind of beauty, for nice senses, and all 
those exquisite endowments which are the material of genius he is 
known not to be surpassed. He has published some few things, but 
they were evidently more the result of ennui than exertion, and fall as 
far short of the poetry of his conversation as his worst enemy could 
desire. He is out of our reach, editing a paper in Baltimore or we 
should have whispered the suggestion in his private ear. We wait 
for his volume. 

The papers announce that Mrs. A. M. Wells, the poetess, has opened 
a school for young ladies in Windsor, Vermont. We speak of it here 
because we consider it valuable information. If we knew nothing 
else of this lady, there is something in the character of her poetry 
which, we should think, peculiarly warranted her fitness for the busi- 
ness of education. It is eminently pure and instructive. Every sen- 
timent conveyed in her simple and delicate stanzas has that chastened 
maternal purity about it which distinguishes the poetry of Jane Tay- 
lor and others of that school. But Mrs. Wells is better known than 
by her poetry. The delicacy due her priv^^e station forbids us to en- 
large upon this ; but we will say, and we do it with the most ample 
knowledge of its truth, that aside from a certainty of attainment 
in every direct purpose of education, influences of refinement in cha- 
racter and manner will be felt by her pupils which are rarely met. 
We assure those of our friends who are interested in this subject that 
the opportunity is an invaluable one. 

Our poetical friends, this month, fairly overwhelm us. We fear we 
shall die the death of the maid in the story who was heaped with jewels 
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till she was smothered. Our prose friends are crowded quite out of 
the drawer — stanzas on moonlight, and thoughts to the fair, usurping 
entirely that grave department. We are certainly, above all the na- 
tions of the earth, a poetical people. Handwritings indicating every 
possible grade of education may be selected from our manuscripts. 
Here is the end of a brownish sheet peeping out, sealed with the wax 
of the contemplative craft of St. Crispin — and there is the impres- 
sion of a thimble — and under it a magnificent coat of arms with a 
dainty superscription, and, from the remoter corner, a colored note 
sends out from its rosy folds a breath of musk, " sweeter than Araby." 
Here is a clerkly flourish, such as we know, any distance, in a trades- 
man's bill, indicating its writer to vibrate between Castaly and the 
counter — here a Freshman's abominable hieroglyphics — here a gen- 
tlemanly illegibility — here the traces of a delicate crowquill — here a 
sonnet delicate and yet careless, evidently dashed off in the intervals 
of a toilet (only one fair foot in its slipper perhaps,) and here a great 
up-and-down, who-cares sort of an autograph, upon which the very 
Genius of Exegesis himself would be puzzled to decide. There is 
one verse that has no limp in it, and is pretty. 

I staod upon thy shelving banks, 

The sun is on his trackless way. 
And there is not a breeze to break 

The breathing silence of the day. 
Thy bed of waters calmly flows 

In still waves to the ocean's deep 
As if but now their murmurings rose 

With the faint zepl^rs from their sleep. 

The best of the remaining dozen we will quote to show the lovers of 
harmony what our abused fraternity lives through. 

I have not long to live on earth 

I feel it in my throbbing breast, 
And I would that here, on this beauteous spot 

My soul might sink to its heavenly rest, 
I would blithe my last in the open sky 

Upon thy banks, bright river ! 
Tet here twould be too hard to die 

And leave thee thus forever ! 

What a pity that a man who can write one good verse will write ten 
bad ones ! But here is a ballad on a stirring theme — '* The French 
«| soldiers in Russia burned their Eagles, and drank the ashes in wine 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy/' — a glorious 
thought indeed ! It is not done as well as it might be, but a part of it 
is graphic. 
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Bat where a watchfire of the night, 

Gleamed o'er the snow-white plain, 
Around its red and fitful light, 

Were gathered weary men. 
With clenched hand upon the brow, 

In mute despair thoy stood — 
Thej wished, yet feared to meet the foe, 

Whose path was trod in blood. 

But one, his frown was past ; 

What means that joyous smile ! 
His look was on the standards cast, 

And thus he spake the while, — 
' What ! comrades shall we yield. 

Our honor tamely here. 
While yet our arms a blade can wield, 

And our hearts thrill not with fear ^ 

No— burn each banner staff! 

Their ashes mix with wine ! 
And then, the last sad health we'll quaff. 

Ere we our lives resign," 
Then flashed their swarthy faces o'er 

A deep and meaning smile, 
And each his furled banner tore, 

And cast it on the pile. 

Sadly they watch the towering blaze, 

That o'er the fatal plain. 
Shot forth in mockery, its rays, 

And sunk to earth again. 
Then gathering its ashes up 

With a slow and mournful care 
They miz'd them in the sparkling cup. 
And pledg'd each other there. 

With 80 much poetry in hand, our correspondents will comprehend 
the necessity of delay in publishing their favors. We beg our prose 
correspondents to allow us a little of the swne grace. 

We believe that is all. If there is anything more to be noticed, 
we have not strength enough to remember it. What an insufferable 
state of the thermometer ! We knock under to Heraclitus, that fire 
is the first principle of all things. Fahrenheit at 100 in the shade | 
Our curtain in the attic unstirred ! Our japonica drooping its greal^^ 
white flowers lower and lower , and " L. E. L." our pet spaniel, wh^w 
never before left her lair among the rejected articles till the racing of 
her master's pen was silent, stands with her corled feet upon the 
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window, looking out upon the bay with the wist fulness of a captive 

knight. It is a fair scene indeed ! — not a ripple from the pier to the 

castle, and the surface of the water, as Shelley says, " like a plane of 

glass spread out between two heavens" — and there is a solitary sloop, 

with the light and shade flickering on its loose sail, positively hung in 

the air — and a gull, it is refreshing to see him, keeping down with 

his white wings close to the water, as if to meet his own snowy and 

perfect shadow. Was ever such intense, unmitigated sunshine ? There 

is nothing on the hard, opaque sky, but a mere rag of a cloud, like a 

handkerchief on a tablet of blue marble, and the edge of the shadow 

of that tall chimney is as definite as a hair, and the young elm that 

leans over the fence is copied in perfect and motionless leaves like a 

very painting on the broad sidewalk. How delightful the night will 

be after such a deluge of light ! How beautiful the modest rays of 

the starlight, and the cool, dark blue of the heavens will seem after 

the dazzling clearness of this sultry noon ! It reminds one of that 

exquisite passage in Thalaba, where the spirit-bird comes, when his 

eyes are blinded with the intense brightness of the snow, and spreads 

her green wings before him ! But the noon is past, — the hour, as the 

poet says, 

" When work is none in the bright silent air," 

and L. E. L. (she is no disgrace to her namesake, the graceful crea- 
ture,) is getting impatient — a sure sign that we have sat too long at 
the Editor's Table. 
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Go, beautiftil creations of the mind, 
Fair forms of earth and heaven, and scenes as fair, 
Where art appears with nature's loveliest air, — 
Gro 1 glad the few upon whom fortune kind 
Yet lavishes her smiles. — When calmly shin'd 
My hours, ye did not fail a zest most rare 
To add to life ; and when oppressed by care, 
Or sadness twin'd, (as she hath often twin'd,) 
With cypress wreath my brow, even then ye threw 
Around enchantment. But though I deplore 
The separation, in the mirror true 
Of mind I yet shall see you as before. 
Then go ; like friends that vanish from our view, 
Though ne*er to be forgot — we part to meet no more ! X. 
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ON THE GRATUITOUS ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

We have read, or heard it said, that the excellent Chancellor 
d* Agnesseau conceived a project, for the qratvitous administration 
of justice to the poor. It would be a .veil spent l)our which a man 
should employ in turning over the nine quarto volumes of liis works, 
in seurch of the essay in which this project is set forth. We re- 
member once to have made tliis search ansuccessfully ;* another may 
be more fortunate, and, at any rale, as was said by Fox to Wakefield, 
advising him to search tlie Odyssey for a passage, in which the note 
of the nightingale is described as cheerful, ''if you do not find what 
you seek for, you will at all events find something good." 

We do not perceive why the kind hearted Chancellor should have 
limited his benevolence to the poor. Justice is not a thing which all 
who can pay for it ought to buy, and which is to be given to the 
poor as an alms, only because they can afford no equivalent. On 
the contrary, it is the right of all men. The expense of distributing 
it is a fair charge on the public as a portion of the general cost of 
maintaining the government. But no man ought individually to be 
obliged to pay his money to be protected in the rights, which the 
laws give him, any more than he ought individually to pay a consid- 
eration to the legislators, who enact those laws. 

It is computed that there are, in the United States of America, 
about twelve thousand lawyers. In the large cities, a few of these 
acq^iire great fortunes from their profession ; several receive a very 
handsome support ; many live comfortably ; and as the number of 
the profession are constantly increasing, all must be presumed to ^^ 



able to get a livelihood out of the community : — otherwise, the du 
bers of the profession would diminish. 

Now we suppose a family cannot be sup|X)rted, without manual 
labor, by a monied income, and in the maaner ia wliicb professional 
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men usually live, under five hundred dollars per annum. We a9* 
sume therefore that each lawyer, on an average, receives from the 
community five hundred dollars per annum. We are aware that 
many never see the color of half this sum ; but on the contrary no 
lawyer is thought to do well who does not receive more than this 
sum ; and as less will not support a family, and the profession, on the 
whole, is supported and is increasing, it follows that each lawyer must, 
on an average, receive thus much. 

Twelve thousand lawyers at five hundred dollars each, make she 
millions of dollars per annum. The people of the United States 
then, in addition to the salaries of the Federal and State Judges of 
all ranks, in addition to the salaries of clerks, marshalls, sherifis, 
and all other judicial officers, in addition to the cost of court-houses 
and prisons, juries, and the other expenses incidental to the admin- 
istration of justice, pay annually sir millions of dollars to their law* 
yers. This is equal to one half of the expenses of the federal gov- 
ernment, exclusive of the interest of the debt ; that is, the people 
of the United States, in addition to the whole expense of the judi- 
cial establishment, pay to their lawyers a sum equal to one half of 
the expense of carrying on the government at home and abroad, 
paying the army and navy, of the fortifications, of the Indian de- 
partment, and of every other public establishment and institution. 

But this great sum is not distributed equally over the people ; it 
is paid by those who are suitors in the courts of justice. It is the 
price which those who require the interposition of the courts to pro- 
tect them in their rights, pay to the lawyers in order to obtain that 
interposition. How numerous are these suitors? This it is not 
very easy to calculate. A large majority of the community never 
go to court. A man who should have half a dozen lawsuits in the 
course of his life, would be thought litigious or unfortunate. We 
think, then, it would not be extravagant to calculate, that not more 
than one in fifty of the whole population, or one in twelve of the 
heads of families, has one lawsuit per annum. The proportion is 
probably much less, but take it at one in fifty. This will give tw« 
hundred and forty thousand suitors annually in the courts of justicCf 
And these two hundred and forty thousand persons pay six millions 
of dollars to have justice done them. This is in addition to their 
share of the expense of the judicial establishments of the general 
and state governments, which they bear, of course, m common 
with their fellow citizens. It averages twenty-five dollars per annum 
to every citizen who chooses or is compelled to go to court, to be 
^fecure in the enjoyment of his rights In other words, those who 
^^ant justice done them must pay twenty-five dollars each to the 
lawyer annually. Those whose neighbors aim to do them an injus- 
tice must pay twenty-five dollars each to be protected against these 
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injurious attempts. Or \i a matter of a nature to be settled in the 
courts of law be doubtful between man and man, they must pay 
twenty-five dollars each to have k setded. If die whole population 
of this country, taken at twelve millions, were taxed, in proportion 
as suitors for justice are taxed to pay lawyers, they would pay an- 
mially a sum of tbree hundred millions of dollars, which is equal to 
sixty millions of pounds sterling, the whole expense of the English 
government for die interest of the national debt, and all its other 
purposes. 

The suitors for justice, therefore, in &e United States, besides 
paymg their share of all the public burdens, are taxed for justice in 
proportion as much as the whole English people are for all the pub- 
lic expenses of the British government ; that is, the annual sums 
paid by suitors for justice, if paid by each citizen of the United 
States, would amount to an aggregate equalling the whole expense 
of the British government. But the population of Great Britain is 
about twice as great as that of the United States ; consequently, 
each inhabitant of Great Britain pays for the ordinary expenses of 
government and the interest of the debt a tax about half as great as 
that paid by each suitor for jusdce in the United States. Taking 
the public debt of the United States at fifty millions, the suitors for 
justice pay annually to the lawyers a sum which, if levied on each 
inhabitant, would pay off the whole debt of the country in two 
months, or pay it six dmes over in one year. If Congress, there- 
fore, were to pass a law laying a tax sufiicient to pay the whole 
debt, principal and interest, in two months from the time the law 
went into effect, they would not lay a greater burden on each indi- 
vidual than is laid on the suitors for jusdce to pay the fees of the 
lawyers. The entire public debt of the Revolution was about fifty 
millions of dollars. The suitors for justice in this country pay a 
tax which, if paid by the whole people, would have wiped off that 
debt in two months. 

NuLLi vENDEMus, nuUi negaMfMis aut differemus^ justititiam, vd 
rectum. We will sell justice to no man. Thus saith Magna 
Charta, confirmed, as my Lord Coke assures us, "by thirty-two 
several acts of Parliament in all." It seems, however, that the 
people of this country do buy that justice which is to be sold to no 
one, and pay for it at a price, per suitor, equal to the whole taxation 
paid per man in that most taxed of all countries. Great Britain. 

If any one think we have put the number of lawyers too high by 
one half, (ahhough there are more than twice as many in Boston as 
our average would give,) let him make the allowance, and then the* 

Erice paid by the suitor for justice will be m proportion equal to 
alf the burden of English taxation. If any one think that mstead 
of allowing a lawyer five hundred dollars per annum, we ought to 
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allow two hundred and fifty dollars only, although this sum is surely 
too small to represent the entire iJFeliliood of an individual member 
of the leading profession, being the head of a family, let him make 
the same deduction. Let him make it also, if he thinks we have 
put the number of suitors twice too small ; altliotigh we have as* 
sumed about one suitor to every twelve families. Let him make all 
these deductions at once, and obtain a result amounting to only one- 
eighth of what we have calculated, and he would get a rate of tax- 
ation on the suitors which, if assessed on each individual in the 
United States, would pay the national debt, supposing it to be fifty 
millions, in sixteen montlis. 

Justice, therefore, in this country is bought, and paid dearly for; 
not by the mass in the way of supporting the judicial establishments, 
but by the individual suitors for justice, in their own particular cases. 

But justice is a thing which must be had. The administration of 
private justice is that part of government which, next to the preser- 
vation of public peace and indejiendence, goes most home to the 
business and bosoms of the people. They must therefore have it, 
at all events ; and if it cannot be had without paying dearly for it^ 
it must be paid dearly for. 

But let us consider whether the expense of which we have 
spoken is necessary, and whether justice could not be administered 
without it. If we were in possession of Chancellor d'Aguesseau's 
plan for the gratuitous distribution of justice to the |xx)r, we should 
probably find some hints toi\ard a general plan for a gratuitous dis- 
tribution of justice. In order to conceive a plan for the gratuitous 
administration of justice, we must consider for a moment the mode 
in which the present expense is incurred. Men who have important 
suits at law are in the practice of retaining, on either side, one or 
more of the ablest counsel, wiio are paid according to their reputa- 
tion, the magnitude of the casp, and the time and labor required to 
carry it through the courts. We shall confine our remarks, at pre- 
sent, to important and expensive cases, because they best illustrate 
the principle, and because what is frue of them liolds proportionally 
of minor causes. Now the services rendered by the counsel on 
both sides are not a joiiu efilbrt, by which they endeavor unitedly to 
unravel the facts and settle the law of the case, and thus present 
both to the greatest advantage to the court and the jury. Were 
this the duty of counsel, as at present employed, and were the 
sums now paid them no more than the necessary compensation for 
such services, we should admit at once that, however great and op- 
pressive the tax, it must be paid. 

Still it is no part of our iHea, in order to the gratuitous or cheaper 
administration of justice, that the court, or even the court and jury 
ibould, without tlie aid of couoadi undertake to decide doubtful 
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points of fact and law; on ihe contrary, we admit that men of the 
first rate ability should be employed to prepare important cases for 
the court and jury, and to conduct the trial of (hem, and that tiiey 
ought to be paid lor it. But the difficulty is here. On the present 
system, the administration of justice is controversial. The counsel 
on either side operates ex parte. The lawyer aims not simply to 
elicit truth, but to- gain his cause.. He endeavors, by exerting all 
the powers of his mind, and applying all the stores of his learning, 
not to arrive at the right of the cause, but to bring off his clieut tri- 
umphantly. If the law is clear against him, he endeavors to draw 
a nice distinction. If the facts are clear against him, he endeavors 
to weaken their force. Where there is no doubt, either as to law or 
fact, he endeavors to tak^ advantage of some technical informality 
in the proceedings, and this he can often do with success. The 
more ingeniously and more skilfully be can do all this, the more 
faithfully be is thought to do his dtiiy. Now, the most that can be 
said in favor of such a course is, tlitt these efforts of counsel aid the 
court and jury in discerning the truth, that is, on one side. All the 
light and assistance derived from counsel on one side, must be coun- 
terbalanced by the doubts excited on the other. The cause caonot 
be decided for both. It tnust be given for plaintiff or defendant. 
If the argument of the counsel for the plaintiff has been of great 
aid in leading the court and the jury to the opinion that the cause 
ought to be decided in favor of plaintiff, the argunvent of the counsel 
for the defendant, supjtosing him to be equally skilful, (and such in 
the general he will be,) must have the direct contrary effect. 

It cannot promote the discovery of truth, that a man of first rate 
talent and learning should spend four Imurs in endeavoring to weaken 
its evidence and obscure its light. But it will be said, that when 
counsel, equally able, has spent four hotirs more on the op|H)site 
side, the evidence of the truth will be re-established, and its force 
felt. Granted; but what have the counsel done? One has built 
up a wall, and the other has come and pulled it down. Why does 
a man of common sense go to a lawyer to plead his cause ? Does 
lie distrust his own |)ower to tell his own tale? No; because after 
all, the lawyer himself must get bif information fiom his client as to 
the facts, which the client could tell directly to the court, as well as 
to the lawyer. Does he go \\\e lawyer to get the law of the rase 
explained to the court ? No, because the court already knows the 
law as well as the counsel. Does he go to a lawyer because lie is 
airaid to trust his cause with the cotirt unargued ? No. We venture 
to say, there is not a suitor of good sense in any country, where 
there is a respectable court, wlio would not be willing to go and tell 
bis own story to the judge, and let the opposite party do the same, 
aad leave the court and juiy to settle it 
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But one party employs a lawyer, because the other does. De- 
fendant knows, that plaintiff has retained one, or two, or three of 
the ablest counsel in the country, to employ every art of reason- 
ing, and every resource of learning against him. He knows, that 
judges and juries are men of like passions as the rest of mankind, 
and that the force to be applied to their minds against him, must be 
counteracted, by precisely the same force, to be applied in an oppo- 
site direction ; and therefore he retains as many and as able counsel 
on his side. 

Again, in order to carry a cause through the courts, certain tech- 
nical forms must be observed, with which the mass even of the in- 
telligent portion of the community are wholly unacquainted. A man 
may know in general the law of the land, in which he lives, and for 
want of a technical knowledge of the forms, in which justice is admin- 
istered, be wholly unable to right himself when injured. In some 
countries, this evil exists much more than in our own, and in some 
parts of our own, it is much greater than in others. It is however, 
in every part of the civilized world so great, as to make it utterly 
impossible for any man, not a lawyer, to procure justice for himself 
in a court of law, without legal advice and professional aid. 

It has been a general complaint, in all countries, that the lawyers 
have rendered these forms unnecessarily numerous and complica- 
ted, with a view to retaining the monopoly of the administration of 
justice in their hands. It was so much so in Rome, that one of their 
number, who, treacherous to his fraternity, published the register, and 
thereby facilitated the access of suitors to the courts, was thought 
to have made an era in the administration of justice. In England, 
it was among the oppressions of William the Conquerer, that be or- 
dered all the pleadings to be in a language, not understood by the 
people. It was then, according to Hume, that '^ law became a science, 
which at first fell into the hands of the Normans, and which, even 
after it was communicated to the English, required so much study and 
application, that the laity in those ignorant ages were incapable of at- 
taining it, and it was a mystery almost solely confined to the clergy 
and chiefly to the Monks." Under the Commonwealth we are inform- 
ed, that the judicial proceedings were ordered to be in the English 
tongue. The lawyers objected, because they could express them- 
selves more concisely in the old law language, and in 1730 every 
lawyer in parliament, voted against the English law-bill. 

We do not deny that business ought to be transacted in the courts, 
according to certain forms, that a certain technical language must 
grow up there, as everywhere else, and that it consequently becomes 
necessary or highly convenient, that professional assistance should be 
employed, in carrying a case through the courts. We maintain, 
however, that these forms ought to be as simple, instead of being 
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as complex as possible and that the tendency ought to be to maka 
them as intelligible, not as mysterious, as the nature of things admits. 

But all history shows, that it is the natural tendency of the legal 
profession to increase the complexity and mystery incident to the 
administration of the law. And as no one, not a lawyer, can easily 
devise a remedy, from his ignorance of what is essential and what is 
superfluous, what promotes justice and what merely establishes pro- 
fessional monopoly, it is next to impossible that the evil should be 
lessened. 

In saying this we cast no particular reproach on the profession of 
the law. it is a vice of human nature. The same thing is witness- 
ed in every other profession and association of men, from the most 
powerful established church down to the humblest gild. This is 
more curiously illustrated in the medical profession than perhaps any 
other ; for while the regular members of that profession are con- 
standy waging a natural and salutary war against quacks, they employ 
in all their prescriptions against an unintelligible jargon and charac^ 
ter ; which is the essence of quackery. 

But, as we said before, we admit, that business must be done, in 
the courts of law, in proper form, and that causes require to be ex- 
plained to the court and jury, by counsel learned In the law — and 
yet, with this admission, we deny that the present controversial and 
ex parte agency of counsel is necessary. 

Suppose a competent number of lawyers, designated by the Execu- 
tive, or chosen by the people, receiving fixed salaries, in like manner 
as the judges, were appointed as solicitors for the people. As the rep- 
utation of these men and their salaries would not be promoted by in- 
crease of litigation, which, on the contrary, would bring them noth- 
ing but new trouble, they would very often, by plainly showing to a 
party, that the right was on the other side, dissuade him at once from 
an action. We do not mean to intimate that this is not often done 
by high minded counsel at present. We know it is. But under 
the present system, it is not, on the whole, the interest of the counsel 
to discourage litigation ; on the system proposed, it would be their in- 
terest. In every profession, almost every man takes a bias accord- 
ing to interest, and most men a strong bias. 

Where the action was inevitable, it would be the interest of the 
counsel, on both sides, to bring it to a close as directly as possible ; 
to get at the truth by the shortest process. They would conse- 
quendy aid and co-operate with each other ; useless delay would be 
avoided ; no advantage taken of technical informalities ; no trial of 
strength, nor encounter of wits. In short, instead of making each 
other as much, they will make each other as little trouble as possible. 

The number of these solicitors, attached to each court, should be 
regulated by the legislature, according to the amount of business to 
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he transacted. They might be divided into classes, according to 
age, OF talent and learning, in order to furnish a regular school of 
adi'ancement for the profession ; the court to assign to each party 
a lawyer to manage his cause, or it might be left optional with tbe 
suitor to choose one ; the court to decide from which class the 
counsel for a given cause should be chosen. 

Under such a system, nearly all the inducements existing at pres- 
ent to protract suits would be removed. Cotinsel would be under 
precisely the same motives to despatch and facilitate business that 
courts are, and a less degree of skill and learning wouM be requisite 
to conduct a cause, because the administration of justice would not 
be controversial. 

A stale of things, such as we suppose wotdd exist under this sys- 
tem, has been partially brought about, at times, under the present 
system, by the extraordinary vigor and acknowledged ability of a 
judge. We recollect when it has been currently said among us that 
it was not necessary to employ first rate counsel, that the court 
would see thai the jury were not misled by able counsel on either 
side, and that all a man needed, to get justice, was, to have his 
cause managed correctly, as to the formal and business parts of it, 
which could be done with much less forensic talent than is now 
required. 

The vast evils arising to the community from the low practices of 
pettifogging lawyers would be, to a good degree, avoided. There 
is a considerable number of the lower sort of the profession who live 
by stimulating petty actions. '* It has been estimated," according 
to a report of a late public meeting, " that, within the last twenty 
years, the costs that have accrued, in suits against insolvents, 
have amounted to one million of dollars, which has gone princi- 
p'rilly into the pockets of the attorneys and committ'-ng officers." 
This, while it is adduced and serves to illustrate the existence of 
other crying evils, shows how strong a bribe the present system 
holds out to pettifogging attornies. 

The pro|K)5ed system would save to the country a vast amount of 
mental force which is now wasted and lost. The profession of the 
law embraces nine-tenths of the active talent and learning applied 
to the conduct of social affairs. The present controversial mode of 
adininisterins; justice divides this foice into two parrs, and sets the 
two parties to pulling in opposite wHys. Mr. Wirt exerts his brilliant 
powers to-day, to prove that to be true which Mr. Webster exerts 
his equally brilli int powers to-morrow to prove not to be true. The 
court is swayed one way to-day, in order to be swayed back again 
to-morrow ; and sup|)osing equal skill to be employed on both sides, 
the result will be the same as if the cause bad been submitted on 
the evidence, without argumeuL 
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It may be thought that salaried solicitors, paid by the State, 
would not feel sufficient stimulus to do their duty. But they would 
have the same motives which now influence the court, and all other 
salaried officers. Suppose the court had the initiation of all actions, 
and received fees in proportion to the number of suits, and the 
length of time they lasted, would not the effect be ruinous ? The 
present system, however, amounts to nearly the same d)ing. The 
services of counsel are as necessary as those of the court to the 
suitor for justice. He can no more do without the one than without 
the other; and it is the direct, immediate, pressing interest of coun- 
sel that litigation should abound. In a word, the object is to turn 
the operation of self-interest, which is now in favor of litigation, 
against it. If the plan suggested seem of doubtful efficacy, let it 
be remembered that the evil is of certain existence, and of enor- 
mous magnitude. 

The principal alleged grievance of those who, only forty years 
ago, took up arms against the public peace, in this most orderly 
commonwealth, was the abuse in the administration of the law ; and 
their prominent demand, a new fee-table. When Barebone's par- 
liament raised a committee to consider of a new body of law, not a 
lawyer was named upon it. It was not for want of lawyers in favor 
of the proposed measure, for there were as many lawyers among 
the ultra commonwealth men at that time as there were members of 
any other profession, and Cromwell was against the proposed com- 
mittee. 

It was for a long time illegal and deemed dishonorable to take a 
fee in Rome. The patricians transacted the law business of their 
clients, with scarce any study of the law, and before an elective 
judge, also not a professional man. This was an aristocratical insti- 
tution, as are all institutions which provide mean salaries, or none at 
all, for public service. They throw offices into the hands of those 
who do not need salaries, that is, the rich. The proposed system is 
free from the objection ; it provides an ample salary to be paid by 
the State. But what would be deemed an ample salary for a solici- 
tor for a year would not pay the fees of counsel in one great cause. 
We have known a fee paid in some instances, and heard of it 'in 
many others, equal to the year's salary of the Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

It may be said, that the expensiveness of going to law tends to 
diminish litigation. Perhaps not. It is one of the things that kindle 
the passions of the suitors on each side, and thus far it encourages 
litigation, as high stakes encourage gambling. This argument would 

1>rove too much, and might be used as an apology for making the 
aw much more expensive than it is. This is actually die case in 
England, and there the same argument is used. Cutting off a joint 
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of the forefinger of each plaintiff who was nonsuited woald dis- 
courage litigation. But this is tyranny. As things now go Ta^n 
will often abandon a valuable right rather than be at the trouble a td 
expense of a lawsuit ; and this is tyranny. In England a man can*> 
not appeal to the legislature, but with heavy expense. If it were 
proposed to abolish the present charges incident to presenting a me- 
morial to the House of Commons, no doubt it would be urged that, 
if this were done, the house would be overwhelmed with memorials. 
They are presented gratis in Congress and all our State Legislatures^ 
and no such evils result. 



ELIJAH AND ELISHA. 

TexT came to Jordan's holy flood— 

The prophet and his follower came— • 
One to depart and be with God, 

One to roceive his master's flame. 
Lonjf they communed on heavenly themes. 

While visions of the parting hour 
Came o'er each soul, with shadowy gleams, 

And touched their speech with burning power. 

Profoundly still the waters lay, 
Beneath the Spirit's brooding might ; 

Rich, in the beams of parting day, 
Tinged deep and soft with purple light, 

The Prophet's mantle gleamed like fire- 
Then smote the stream. From the veiled earth 

The flashing waiers back retire, 
Cleft by the Power that gave them birth. 

80 on they passed ; but when they turned, 

To view the path, which faith had won, 
The waves were rippling there, and burned, 

Unbroken, to the setting sun. 
^ on they passed, and twilight gray 

Her sober shade around them drew ; 
Night come with stars, whose restless ray 

Dim radiance o'er their footsteps threw. 

And still with fervent speech they talked. 

Of glory past or to be given ; 
When sudden, o'er the path they walked, 

A lightning flash streamed down flrom hMven. 
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A chariot of living flimt 

With fiery steeds rode through the sky ; 
Fsr flashing on the night it came, 

Whirlel past the starry worlds on high. 

The mighty roar of flames suhlime 

Rnsh'd through the agitated air ; 
And ere they gazed a moment's time 

Upon the swift, wide bickering car^ 
It touched the earth — leaving the sky 

A long, long road of misty light, 
80 broad and brilliant, that on high, 

The many burning stars seemed white. 

It touch 'd the earth and near them drew. 

And burn'd around the Prophet's frame, 
And from £lisha*s wondering view 

A whirlwind caught the car of flame^^- 
But as it rode beyond the sky. 

That glorious mantle dropped in light, 
Before Elisha's kindling eye, 

Instinct with all the Prophet's might. 

He wrapt the robe about his form, 

And, in the Spirit of the Lord, 
With all his master's ardor warm. 

Returned to execute his word. 
Alone, he walked the same bright path. 

By faith communed with God in heaven, 
The messenger of his fierce wrath. 

Or blessed grace to Israel given. •• B. 0* 



NATIONAL UTERATUBE. 



That the peculiarities which mark the literature of diflbrent 
nations are to be ascribed to peculiarities of national character, is so 
plausible a solution of a great literary problem, that it is usually 
assented to, without much hesitation. Yet, like many other com- 
monly received opinions, the more it is examined the less it satis- 
fies. The Greeks were celebrated for vivacity of imagination, 
warm fancies, and metaphysical acuteness ; yet their literature is 
remarkable for never overstepping the modesty of nature, for its 
simple, chaste^ severe and sober beauties. The Germans, whether 
justly or not, have been sdgmatized as a slow, dull r^blegmatic peo- 
ple, yet their literature, that new honor of which they are so preudt 
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is forever touching the brink of absurdity, grotesque, extravagant, 
artificial, and full of sophisms and paradox. These are contradic- 
tions hard to be reconciled, yet here is nothingy)eculiar ; the Greeks 
aud Germans are specimens, not exceptions. Choose what nation 
and what literature you please, an attempt to explain the facts of 
the case by the theory in question, will go far to prove, that although 
it sounds well, it has no solid foundation. Indeed, it will not be 
difScult to show, on general piinciples, that the higher literature of 
a nation can have but very little connexion, and that merely acci- 
dental, with the national character. 

National cliaracter is the complex result of the passions, prejudices 
and humors of the mass of the people ; intellect has little to do 
with it ; national literature is the embodied fancy and reason of a 
chosen few. raised by nature, or elevated by their own strenuous 
exertions above the vulgar level :— 

Paaci quo8 aoquus amarit 
Jupiter, aut ardens ovexit ad aelher& virtus. 

Talents are no preservative against the natural frailties of humanity. 
But the errors of genius are not those vulgar errors which ordinary 
men learn of one another, and which circulate through the world a 
common stock of absurdity. There is no pride like the pride of 
intellect; mental superiority has been found associated with most 
other weaknesses, but perhaps never with a servile submission to 
received notions and popular opinions. 

Let us however avoid being led into error by ambiguity of lan- 
guage. The word literature is now commonly used in two very 
different senses ; these senses are, perhaps, in many minds con- 
founded ; but tiiey ought carefully to be distinguished by all, who 
undertake to speculate on this subject. There is a sort of literature, 
the current literature of the day, which may justly enough be con- 
sidered as bearing the impress of the popular mind, because it is 
produced for popular use, varies daily, as popular notions vary, and 
by a common process of action and reaction is influenced by and 
influences popular opinion. This sort of literature, both as to sub- 
stance and style, is subject to all the fluctuations and caprices of 
fashion ; it accommodates itself with singular flexibility to the taste 
and capacity of its patrons ; echoes and re-echoes, in all possible fonns 
of repetition, the prevailing notions of the times, recommends itself 
by a flattery not always very delicate, and a submission to vulgar 
prejudice often honest, though seldom dignified. It escapes the 
charge of pedantry, for its authors are not commonly learned ; of 
dullness, for it lacks depth ; of being commonplace, by running into 
absurdity. Yet, as fashions change, it gains the fame of eruditioa 
by quoting and praising books which no one reads, and of profundity 
by delivering, in a mystical way, doctiines which no one uader- 
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stands. It is limited, local, transient ; in fact, only one of the ordi- 
nary luxuries of civilized life, abundantly produced, but useful only 
for in)niediate consumption ; very well in its way, but too much 
diluted to keep long. Like the weak wines, it is seldom palatable 
if a year old ; like small beer, it often spoils with a week's keeping. 
The newspapers, and the great mass of ihe people read little else, 
are nothing but waste paper the second day after they are published; 
the Magazines linger on, perhaps, for a month ; the Reviews survive 
thrice as long ; but within the narrow circuit of every year, what 
hosts of orations, sermons, and pamphlets of all sorts, poems, novels, 
memoirs, travels and histories, come forth in all the beauties of fair 
type and fine paper, flutter awhile in the sunshine of popular favor, 
are read, praised, criticised — and forgotten : — 

" They are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and their little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.*' 

This sort of literature, however trifling and transitory, is not without 
its importance. It does not appear, that in the general system of 
things, the tribes of annual plants, that perish with every autumnal 
frost, are not of equal consequence with the forests that survive a 
thousand winters. Yet the human mind has a natural contempt for 
everything that easily decays. It is so in the natural as in the 
intellectual world ; we prize the diamond above the rose ; and we 
read with sincere admiration only those authors who have attained, 
or for whom we anticipate a permanent fame. For this reason, when 
we speak of the literature of a nation, we must be understood to 
intend something lasting, solid, substantial. National literature im- 
plies accumulated treasures of poetry and philosophy ; monuments 
of learning, and labors of science ; works like the Iliad and the 
^niad ; writers like Plato, Cicero, and Shakspeare. It is not, 
indeed, uncommon for these great names to be profaned, and in a 
commerce of mutual flattery, to be alternately conferred on one 
another by scribblers. — 

" Thus we dispose of all poetic merit, 
Yours Milton's genius, and mine Homer's spirit, 
Call Tibbald, Shakspeare, and he'll sware the nine, 
Dear Gibber ! never matched one ode of thine." 

But this is a sacrilege which ought carefully to be avoided. We 
may admire, we may praise ; but time has the sole prerogative of 
conferring immortality. National literature is therefore a work of 
time, for it ought to include many productions of undeniable excel- 
lence ; it must be copious and various, leaving no subject untreated, 
and no department of learning entirely unoccupied. The animating 
principle of such a literature as this, is not the breath of popular 
favor ; but rather that deep admiration of the beautiful, that ardent 
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love of truth, that eager spirit of enterprize, that unappeasable long- 
ing after something higher and better than this world affords, which 
is continually spurring on men of great genius to great attempts. 

If there be any truth in these remarks, they show the futility of 
that advice, which American critics are forever giving American 
authors. We are told that a literature truly national, truly American, 
must be built up, and that to accomplish this, every page must be 
made to smack of the national character ; republicanism must peep 
out at every line, and the glories of popular institutions be shouted 
to the skies; — America must be eulogized, the enlightened, the 
educated, the free, — our glorious ancestors, — and our glorious selves! 

Now all this answers very well in Fourth of July orations. Phi 
Beta addresses, or speeches at political or complimentary dinners. 
But suppose, that like Milton, I wish to write '' such a poem as pos- 
terity would not willingly let die," or, like Thucydides, I desire to 
compose a history, that shall be KTvifjia eU cliovj " a possession for 
eternity," what is all this declamation to me ? It may tickle the 
ears, and delight the fancy of my contemporaries, but will it pass 
current ten centuries hence ? The Republic may then be in the 
dust, those who founded it, and those who destroyed it alike for- 
gotten ; or if remembered, — remembered only because some allu- 
sions to them obscure the works of the poet, or because the historian 
has made iheir actions the text, from which he delivers lessons in 
human nature and the art of government. The present, with the 
mass of men, fills up the whole circle of vision. What has been is 
not inquired ; and he who does not know the past can form no ra- 
tional judgment of the future. Those who find themselves for a 
moment at the top of the wheel, fondly conceive that at length the 
revolution of things stands still. The favorites of the hour, " the 
little great men of the day," all fancy themselves walking forward 
to immortality, and desire the crowd behind them to look on. The 
crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, philosopher and poet are 
shouted in their train. Where was there ever so much merit seen ? 
No times so important as our own ; ages yet unborn shall gaze with 
wonder and applause !* But with all this clamor of mutual con- 
gratulation, generation after generation descends into oblivion ; the 
flatterers and the flattered, the applauders and the applauded are 
forgotten together ; while those only have a chance to be remem- 
bered, who have endeavored to embody in their writings those great, 
universal and invariable principles of truth and beauty, which strike 
and please alike at all times and in all places. 

The self-constituted gentlemen-ushers of American literature have 
proceeded, with utter contempt of these doctrines, to lay down two 
rules, to which, under penalty of their high displeasure, and also of 

• Gddfmith's Essays. The Bee, No. vi. 
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forfeiting his national character, every American writer is called 
upon, unconditionally, to submit. These rules demand, in every 
American work, a copious admixture of American peculiarities, and 
a uniform selection of domestic topics. 

Philosophy, she who searches after universal truth, and strives to 
grasp the essential nature and first principles of things, cannot cer- 
tainly be expected to submit to critical enactments which would limit 
her range or shackle her activity. She who delights to destroy un- 
essential distinctions, to dissipate prejudices, and to lay bare the 
links which bind the world together, will never consent to humor the 
favorite follies of any nation, or talk the cant of any age. This is 
so very clear, that perhaps the limitary decrees of our literary dic- 
tators were originally meant to extend only to the poetical depart- 
ment of literature. But beauty, that which fills the mind with ad- 
miration or delight, and which is the foundation of all poetry, is in 
its nature, as universal as truth itself; and as far as it is combined 
with what is local and peculiar, is, in the same degree, dimmed and 
obscured. Sir William Jones assures us, that when the student of 
the oriental languages has mastered all the difficuhies of grammar, 
and made himself familiar with the meaning of words, he has ac- 
complished but half his task ; before he can understand or enjoy 
the poets of the East, he must, as it were, educate himself anew ; 
acquire entirely new trains of associations and sets of ideas ; ac- 
quaint himself with all the traditionary stories, and proverbial wis- 
dom, the prejudices and peculiarities of the orientals. A Persian 
critic might, perhaps, make similar remarks on European literature ; 
but will any one pretend that writers, whether oriental or occidental, 
are to be applauded for wrapping up in the disguise of peculiar and 
arbitrary allusions truths, which, if plainly shown, would instantly 
convince every mind, and sentiments which, if simply expressed, 
would at once reach every heart ? It is true, that no author writes 
without allusion to local and temporary peculiarities, but those who 
think that in these allusions all the beauty of writing consists, resem- 
ble that sect of philosophers who concluded, because the mind con- 
ceives only by ideas of external things, that there are no external 
things at all, and that all existence is merely ideal. 

What are called national peculiarities are, in fact, only the pecu- 
liarities of the unpolished and uneducated. The gentlemen of all 
countries, the scholars of all countries, except in a few unessential 
trifles, are perfectly alike. Men of genius are, for the most part, 
not less remarkable for the liberality of their minds than the vigor of 
their intellects. " I am a ci'izen of the world," said the Greek phi- 
losopher ; and every man who feels himself at all raised above the 
common level will be incliqed to claim a similar citizenship. Such 
men wiU scorn to have their views and affections limited by the im- 
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a.e:irary lines of geographical boundaries. Nor does the restriction 
of American writers to domestic topics seem at all more reasonable. 
Domestic topics are few, narrow and barren. This is alike the case 
in every country. One would think that the various and intricate 
history of Italian revolutions might furnish ample materials for poe- 
try. Yet it was not there that either Tasso or Ariosto sought sub- 
jects. The one chose for his hero a French knight ; and the other, 
a knight who never existed but in romance. Milton, so far from 
feeling himself limited by the narrow bounds of England, or obliged 
to minister to any national prejudice, boldly penetrates chaos, and 
heaven, and hell — 

And justifies the irajs of God to man. 

Spencer found heroes and adventurers in fairy land, and Shakspeare 
himself borrowed the plots of almost all his best plays from the 
stores of foreign fiction. This is what might be expected. Poetry 
delights to produce something higher, better, nobler, — something 
more grand, beautiful and impressive, than what we meet with in 
every- day life. The poet's eye rests not on any mere terrestrial 
object ; it glances from heaven to earth, and again from earth to 
heaven. What is domestic is familiar ; and what is familiar has 
little power to astonish or delight. Poetry, therefore, either creates 
regions and beings of its own, or else, by laying its scenes in foreign 
lands or distant ages, seeks a liberty of ornament and exaggeration 
which no domestic subject would permit. 

How much better claims than the poets of Italy and England 
have American writers to this indulgence ! What ef&rt of genius 
can breathe the least spirit of poetry or romance into the dull, cold, 
calculating prudence of American life ? Thrift, — ^thrift is the cha- 
racteristic of our people. " Provision," says Sir Philip Sidney, "is 
the foundation of hospitality, and thrift is the jewel of magnrficence." 
No doubt ; so they are. But we have hitherto been content with 
collecting the jewel, and laying the foundation ; we have yet scarcely 
attempted to kindle the flame, or erect the structure. A great deal 
of the spirit of the American character may be seen in Franklin's 
Essays, a book deservedly of much reputation, but which no one 
reads without feeling all that is generous and noble, every flash of 
enthusiasm, and spark of rapture, die awny within him. 

Prudence, discretion, sobriety, are qualities, whether of a nation 
or an individual, much to be approved. But what we approve we 
do not always admire. Who does not praise the calm quiet and ru- 
ral peace of a country village ? Yet who will deny that the noise, 
parade and show, the gay follies and splendid vices of a great city 
strike the imagination much more forcibly f 

The usefulness of American history, Ufe and manners, for all the 
purposes of literature, is so well displayed by a writer whom expe- 
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rience has made wise, that I shall insert a long quotation without 
apology. " The second obstacle," says Mr. Cooper, " asainst 
which American literature has to contend, is in the poverty of ma- 
terials. There is scarcely an ore which contributes to the wealth of 
the author that is found here in veins as rich as in Europe. There 
are no annals for the historian ; no follies (beyond the most vulgar 
and commonplace) for the satirist; no manners for the dramatist; 
DO obscure fictions for the writer of romance ; no gross and hard^ 
offences against decorum for the moralist ; not any of the rich arti** 
ficial auxiliaries of poetry. ... I very well know there are theorists 
who assume that the society and institutions of this country are, or 
ought to be, particularly favorable to novel^ and variety. But the 
experience oi one month in these States is sufficient to show any 
observant man the falsity of their position. ... I have never seen 
a nation so much alike, in my life, as the people of the United 
States, and what is more, they are not only like each other, but they 
are remarkably like that which common sense tells them they ought 
to resemble. . . . There is no costume for the peasant, (there is 
scarcelv a peasant at all,) no wig for the judge, no baton for the 
general, no diadem for the chief magistrate. The darkest ages of 
their hiistory are illumined by the light of truth ; the utmost efibrts 
of their cluvalry are limited by the laws of God ; and even the 
deeds of their sages and heroes are to be sung in a language that 
differs but little from a version of the ten commandments. However 
useful and respectable all this may be in actual life, it indicates but 
one direction to the man of genius."* And what is this du*ection ? 
Why, undoubtedly, that direction which necessity has ever pointed 
out to genius and enterprise ; that direction which our Saxon and 
Norman ancestors followed, when they left the swamps and forests 
of the North for richer lands and a more genial climate. We are 
under no obligation to sit down content with the narrowness of our 
heritage. What cannot be found at home, may be sought abroad. 
The literary adventurer, without crime, may load himself with the 
spoils of every country, and rifle the treasures of every language. 
Let not him, who desires real and lasting fame, seek inspiration from 
transient and local excitements. Sound learning, a wide and com- 
prehensive view of thbgs, that calm and steady courage, which, de- 
spising the follies of rashion and the clamor of dunces, moves 
cheerfully and composedly forward to the accomplishment of its 
objects ; — these are the qualifications for literary greatness. p« q,. 

* Cooper's Travelliog Bachelor, vol. iL p. 106. 
VOL. I. — wo. Tl. 49 
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MoEv ifl npon the mmmtiiiin. The grey rooki 
Gttch iti fint tinti and, throogh the mow that Teib 
Their wiinkled browe, Bmile as when erst the stars 
Together sang, at yovng Creation's birth. 
The gale awakes, and the tall pines bow down 
To its soft visit, while the vmbrageons oaks 
Spread their broad banners, and each leaf doth lift 
Itself, as for a blessing. Up the trunks 
Of the lithe willows goes a rustling sound, 
The leaping rills shed music, and the grores 
Pour from their thousand nests a ehirping hymn. 
High through the azure floats the warbling choir 
On the bright pinions, and glad Nature's voice 
Like the clear horn amid the Alpine hills 
Is ^stM (# QoAy at this blest hour of mom.— 
——Mom Cometh to the cottage. Thro' its door 
Peep ruddy &eM. Infrnt mirth breaks Ibrth. 
The ftlr young milkmaid o'er the threshold trips^ — 
The squirrel leaps, — ^the shepherd's dog attends 
The bleating flock, the joyous lamb sports gay 
In innocent pastime, and the healthful swain 
With rustic carol bathes his glittering scythe 
Among the tears which the shorn grass doth shed. 
Joy breathes around, while Health with fragrant lip 
And cheek embrown'd, and industry in song 
Of merry chorus hail the king of day. 
——Mom cometh to the city. See how ak»w 
Its ponderous limbs unftld. On the hot sand 
Thus the gorg'd Boa from aome heavy ftast 
Uncoils hb length. Beaven's smile is on thoee ^lires, 
But the sweet bells, and organ pipes, and hymns 
Of loud response are silent flame hath &Uen, 
Wherewith to kindle inoepse, but man locks 
The ahar of his soul, battering for sleep, 
What Esau sold for pottage. Gilded domes 
And marble columns sparkle to the sun. 
But not like Memnon's heedful statue breaihe 
A gratulating voice. Aurora comes 
Lightly pavilion'd on a purple cloud : 
Sworn worshippers of beauty, where are ye P 
Look ! Egypt's queen came ^pt so daintily, 
When on the Cydnus her resplendent barge 
Left golden traces. But your eyes, perchance, 
Bicar'd with false splendors of some midnight hall, 
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Do shim the day, and "mid tho pillow'* down 
PlangiBf your free, ye loee thie glorioui fight. 
— Bjuk 1— life doth itSr itMl£ A eiy if heard 
From thoee who tempt the palate, while the sons 
Of recreant Israel in shrill tones extol 
The threadbare garment, fein to tenipt the crowd 
As with Iscariot's kiss.— 

a 

—The dray horse bows 
Beneath his load, eying with qoiyering limb 
The tyrant lash. The crippled beggar takes 
His daily stand, — be, who perchance bath grac*d 
Borne light-heePd revel of the parted night. 
— ^Wan Sickness too hath wak*d and watcb'd for dawn. 
Marking with groans the tardy pace of Time. 
—Sorrow and Want to their sad vigils creep, 
Ckiont Avarice prowlsr-hnt where are Wesdth and Power^— 
The deep-indebted, and the high endow'd? 
From their own plenitude disease hath sprang :— 
And Lethargy enehains them, when the son! 
With her fresh waking pnlee should worship Qod. l. h. s. 

Hartford^ Gmn. 
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Thx battle of Lexington was over, and the enemy in full retreat. 
Their march, which had begun with the*coobess and order of vete- 
rans, was sharpened into double quick time ; till at length, ** iouve 
Sit peu^ became the order of the day, and retreat was changed to 
ght. And reason was there for their haste. From every copse 
of bushes, every house and bam, biased •the avengbg guns of the 
men whose homes they had violated ; and every rod of the ground 
they had traversed was wet with the expiating blood of Britons. 
They felt more than a common fear of their fierce pursuers. Coih 
science told them the injustice of their cause, and admonished of 
the kindred blood that had been that day wantonly shed. There 
existed no war. The fourth of July 1776 had not yet come, and 
the gaundet of defiance was not yet thrown down, lliey had enter- 
ed the bosom of a peaceful land, like wolves ; and like wolves, they 
fled at the voice of the shepherd. There had needed but this im- 
politic step to sever the colonies forever firom their allegiance. That 
step was taken. The torch of war was lit, and it was for Britain to 
quench it as she might. 
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Wounded as many were, and fatigued as were all of the invading 
party, it was obvious that they would follow each other, like the 
Curiatii, at considerable intervals, and as their strength permitted. 
Thus, while some companies were entering Boston, and felicitatmg 
themselves on their escape, others were still ten miles back, drag- 
ging themselves on through the fire of their merciless enemies. It 
was only on occasions when attempts were made to intercept their 
progress that the British veterans did anything like justice to their 
high reputation. Then, charging with the fury of despair, they broke 
their way with such tremendous havoc, that the provincials would 
rarely venture again to dispute the road. Whenever it happened, 
however, the glitter of the British muskets as they made the pre* 
liminary movements of * ready' and ^ aim,' was generally sufficient to 
clear the way without having recourse to the third order. 

At length they reached a spot where, from appearances, there had 
been a fierce struggle. At the foot of a long bill, piled upon each 
other in dust and blood, and m the sloughs on either side of the 
way, lay more than sixty slain who wore the livery of the British 
king. 

At this] dreadful sight, our fiigitives halted, and looked wildy at 
each other, and then desperately rushed up the hill. To then: great 
joy, on another hill, one mile ahead, they descried a column of their 
troops just disappearing in a thick wood through which the road 
passed. But scarcely had they made this observation, when the 
wood was lighted with the blaze of three hundred muskets, and, the 
next moment, as many men sprung mto the road, and with loud cries 
the whole vanished down the opposite declivity, ^ pursuers and pur- 
sued.' ^ 

Here then, was a case of new difficulty for our heroes. Hun- 
dreds of enemies were between them and the main body of their 
troops, and to effect a junction with them was therefore next to impos- 
sible, f 

It wanted but a few minutes to sunset, on the day already quoted, 
when two men apparently much fiitigued, threw themselves on the 
bank of a Jbrook, several miles south of the Boston and Lexington 
road. The young grass afforded diem a' grateful couch, and the 
free waters of the brook, swollen to the green brim, went joyously 
on its course to the sea. A small grove of oaks, round the eastern 
skirts of which the brook wound its way, showed as yet no sjrmp- 
toms of awakening vegetation. Apparendy unconscious of the mvs- 
tic agency which had already called forth from the ground humble 
but beautiful signs of life, the setting light of day streamed through 
their hvae and rugged branches coldly as winter. But nature was 
at work, in the air and in the earth ; and the sap was concocting, 
and flowing upwards, like life blood, into those gigantic vegetables ; 
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just like the revivifying spirit of freedom, which, however, invisible 
And mysterious its' course, was then flowing from the same maternal 
«arth into the heart of every son and daughter it reared and nourish- 
ed. The spot here described was not so far from the Lexington 
road but that, at intervals, the sound of cannon and heavy volleys of 
musketry would reach it upon the evening breeze, announcing that 
the pursuit was not yet over ; but they produced no effect upon the 
men who rested by the brook. Their whole appearance bespoke 
extreme fatigue and exhaustion. Their guns and accoutrements 
were thrown carelessly down, as if, like the heroes of sacred writ 
who smote their enemies till iheir hands clove to their swords, they 
could no longer handle them. Their hands and garments bespoke 
the bloody work in which they had been engaged. Both were men 
of extraordinary size and wore the common dress of American far- 
mers. But in one, who was a fine youth of some five or six and 
twenty years, the strength was distributed so justly throughout the 
whole frame that one was at a loss whether to pronounce him an 
Apollo or a Hercules. His features too, though now haggard with 
fatigue, were noble and expressive of great decision 5 and his large 
black eye, as he lay extended on his back, was turned to the even- 
ing sky with a light in them that seemed unquenchable. His com- 
panion, however, was built entirely after the Egyptian order, alto- 
gether for strength and durability. Somewhat older, and some inches 
shorter than his companion, he was nevertheless much heavier, his 
body being throughout of the same size like a rice cask, save when 
his shoulders spread almost to the magnificent dimensions of Paddy 
Carey.* His head was strictly Boeotian, his dress coarser than the 
other's and his tout ensemhle bespoke a person two or three notches 
lower on the graduating scale of society. Thus they lay by the 
brook, too much fatigued even for conversation ; and it was now dusk 
and the frosty dews of an April evening were falling, when a faint 
sound camd from the west, like a distant volley. 

' Did you hear that, Joab ?' said the youth, starting to his elbow, 
' it is some of our folks returning to the valley, and just letting off 
their guns, by way of rejoicing.' * 

* Our people are neither knaves nor fools to bum powder for noth- 
ing after such a day's work, and when we are likely to need every 
kernel we have.' 

^ But that firing was at the valley, that's sartam,' said Joab, rolling 
over like a huge ox and getting up. 

* There's no denying it,' said the other, rising also, and collecting 
his arms, ' there's no denybg that ; and there is the mystery. How- 
ever, gaUier up your accoutrements, and we will soon knoT%what it 



means.' 



* " His brawny shoulders four feet square." Old 801^. 
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A cloud of smoke, at this moment, rose from bebmd the trees in 
the west. ' Hasten, Joab ! cried Edward, leaping the brook, and 
striking into the grove already nodced. Joab followed with a bound 
that made the bank shake again, and both vanished among the 
trees. 

' Now we breathe again,' said Lieutenant Egtestone, as, after a ^ 

skulking march of half an hour through the pines, bis party emerged 
into a road. 

* Whew !' said Gordon, wiping his fiery countetiahce, and fanning 
himself with his cocked hat, * His very hot.' 

' Well, herie you can cool at your leisure,' said Eglestone, * see, 
no traces of fight — no signs of the enemy — ^men all out on die Lex- 
ington road — ^nobody at home to entertain us bat the women.' 

* Plve Vamour,^ shouted Gordon, springing firom the fence where 
he had seated himself, ' let 's be moving.' 

Tou would hardly have known them for the same men, who an 
hour before were running before the enemy. The craven fear which 
had driven them from Concord, was supplanted by a feeling of se- 
curity ; and they soon waxed bold enough to resume those acts oT 
wanton depredation, which had already stamped them infamous* 
Here was not the freezing solitude of Concord, for tiie women and 
children saw them from their doors and windows, and shrieked and 
fied. Nothing raises the courage of cowards so much as die shrieks 
of helplessness. They followed with loud shouts, entered the 
houses, dashed the windows and furniture, pricked the children with 
their bayonets, and chased the shrieking women fit>m cdlar to 
garret. 

Sunset brought them to the entrance of a considerable valley, 
through which in beautiful meanders glided a small stream of water. 
At the farther end of the valley rose a village spire, and some dozen 
or twenty chimnies ; and nearer, on a little eminence, stood an ele- 
gant white house by itself. The buildings they had passed dorii^ 
the last hour, had all been of the common order of farm houses, of 
thatf^eriod; long, narrow buildings, facing the south, sometimes two 
stories in front, but invariably one in the rear, where the roof q>- 
proached within a few feet of the ground, to serve as a barrier against 
the strong northwesters. They bad found litde in buiklings of thb 
sort worthy a gendeman's pocket or knapsack, as Gordon expressed 
it. But this looked encouraging, and cupidity was on tiptoe. Large 
and square, it rose in the centre of the valley, with a certain aristo- ; 

cratical air, closely associated in the minds of our heroes with rou- 
leaus, caskets, and chests of plate. The stream wound gracefully 
round the litde knoll on which it stood, fringed with willows, now in 
the first yellow dress of spring ; and extensive gardens and orchards 
in the rear, and ornamental trees and shrubbery in front, suggested 
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JO tbe icMffliatipn what might be the charms of the place a month 
later. 

Colonel Downer, the owner of * The Willows,' as this seat was 
called, was a gray headed veteran of the French wars. He bad 
been at the taking of Louiaburg, had bled with Wolfe on the heights 
of Abraham, and had been fellow soldier of Amherst throughout his 
brilliant career of victories ; thus helping to win an empire for the 
muatural mother who was now inflicting such deep wrongs upon her 
offipring. The natural influence of service and reward had attached 
him warmly to the British arms and numerous officers in the army. 
He bore the commission of the British king, and, in a just cause, 
would have cheerfully died in his service. But he was an enlight- 
ened and a high-spirited man, and knew right from wrong ; and 
moreover he loved ins own willows more than the whole island of 
Britain. Thus, while he might still have held his commission as a 
king's oflicer, he chose rather to be denounced as among the roost 
violent of the rebels of Massachusetts Bay. That he deserved such 
a character from the British authorities, he had that da^ proved. 
He had led forth a hundred men to pursue and harass the enemy, 
on their retreat from Concord, and had continued the pursuit till he 
reached the banks of Charles river. At the time when Eglestone'^ 
party came m sight of the Willows, Col. Downer, accompanied by 
a few of his neighbors, had just returned from the field, having left 
his son with the men of the valley, still in pursuit of straggling parties 
of the enemy. 

Late in liie. Col. Downer had married an amiable lady, who had 
been deceased many years, leaving him only this son and a daughter. 
To all appearance, Isabella Downer was as gende a daughter of 
Eve, as ever wept for joy or sorrow. But few can tell the might 
that is hidden in the deep soul of woman, or what she will dare when 
pressed by the master passions of love or revenge. An angel of 
peace and love, as she is, when the sunshine of honor is conung fn 
upon her heart, the page of history bears record that she can re- 
venge. If subsequent events should reveal, a passion like the last in 
Isabella Downer, in justice, we must say, that it had never yet showed 
itself; and that its exhibition, at any period prior to the date of this 
narration, would have caused as much surprise, as lightning from the 
unclouded sky. Spirit she did not lack, but this and other sterner 
qualities which she inherited from her father, lay dormant in the 
hidden depths of her soul, and over them flowed, bright and peren- 
nial, the angel virtues of her mother. Such was the being who now 
met the old man at the door, and would have fainted in his arms for 
very joy of his safe return, had not tears come to her relief. 

* Bless thee, my child !' said the Colonel, * thou hast had a dreaiy 
time of it.' 
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Dreary iodeed, and long were the hours she had spent listemng to 
the din of battle, as it rolled along the distant horizon like the mut<* 
tering of a storm ; ignorant of the fate of those dearest to her. 

* Edward ? father ;' said the anxious girl. 

' He is safe, we are all safe,' said he, ' and, thank God, this valley 
is yet holy ground ; for dreadful things have been done upon the 
Concord road.' 

Alas ! even then the serpent was entering his paradise. Unfortu- 
nately for Col. Downer, his friends after partaking of some refresh- 
ment, had been gone long enough to reach the village, and he had but 
just time to hurry the faintmg Isabella to an upper chamber, and to 
plant himself at the head of the stairs with a loaded pistol in each 
hand, when the band of ruffians burst into the hall. 

^ God save king George,' shouted Eglestone. 

* Grod save king Cupid,' cried Gordon. 

^ Vive V amour P shouted two or three at once, springing to the 
stairs ; but at sight of the menacing figure of the Colonel they 
recoiled. 

^ What is your pleasure ?' the old gendeman cahnly demanded. 

^ Oh, we have only a curiosity to inspect your chambers,' said 
Gordon, with the affected non chalance ot a bully. 

^ A fine house you have here, old gentleman ;' and he again put 
his foot on the stair, but the click of the pistol, as the Colonel cocke'd 
it, made him spring several paces backward. 

* If booty is your object,' said the Colonel, ' you will find enough 
to satisfy you below : take it, and depart, in God's name ; but on 
your lives, attempt not to mount these stairs.' 

'And have you no choice jewel stowed away above?' said Egle- 
stone. 

* None, upon my honor ;' said the Colonel, interpreting him lite- 
rally. 

' Your honor V said Gordon, with a sneer ; ' honor on this side 
the water !' and a brutal peal of derision rang through the hall. 

' Eglestone,' cried Grordon ' on ! on ! by St. George, the prize shall 
be mine.' 

* Hold !' shouted Downer desperately, ' he that first plants foot on 
the step dies.' 

The men again hesitated, but from their intelligent looks it was 
evidently not now altogether fi^m fear. The colonel suspected he 
knew not what, and looked behind him. A few paces in his rear 
was a door, and a soldier, who had slyly ascended the back stairs was 
cautiously opening it. With a shout that shook the house, the whole 
band sprung forward. Rendered desperate, the colonel discharged 
a pistol to the right and left, and the body of Eglestone rolled down 
the stairs. A shriek burst from an adjoining apartment ; but before 
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he could reach it, a dozen muskets cracked after him, aid he fell dead 
before the door. * * * * 

Just as Edward Downer and Joab Fisher were passing from the 
fields into the road, Gordon and his men came in sight round an 
angle in the highway, made by the projection of a hill. * There they 
are ! a dozen of them,' said Joab in an alarm-whisper, instinctively 
squatting behind the high stone wall that fenced the road, and pulling 
Edward down beside him. 

' Ay,' muttered Downer, between his teeth, * they have been on 
some foul errand, for they come like fellows just broke from the 
scaffold : but there is justice in store yet.' As he spoke, he cocked 
his piece and applied the muzzle to a hole in the wall. 

* What would you do ?' said Joab in the greatest alarm ; (for Ed- 
ward was already taking deliberate aim at a face that blazed before 
these men of war, like a fiery meteor) — ' what w-ould you do, master 
Edward ? why, they are more than six to one of us.' 

* You are right,' said Downer, slowly relinquishing his purpose, 
* but I would have given a trifle to have taken the color out of that 
fellow's face ; for, depend upon it, there has been something wrong 
done at the valley.' 

By this time Gordon and his company, who really travelled at a 
prodigious rate, had vanished round another corner, and Downer was 
mounting the wall, when the heavy hand of Joab was again laid on 
his shoulder. 

' Down again for your life ! — ^there are two more!' said Joab, pull- 
ing him into their former position. 

* Only two ?' exclaimed Edward, then, by heaven, they are ours, 
and vengeance is not too late.' 

Joab deliberately took off his hat, dropped on one knee, and 
brought his piece to a convenient loop hole in the waU. 

' What are you at ?' said Edward — ^you do not think I am going to 
lay an ambuscade for two men .'*' 

* They are just fit to be shot down like crows in a corn field,' said 
Joab, brbging his piece up again, and squinting along the barrel 
while he cocked it with his left hand, * You take the off one, I — ' 

*• I am not thinking what is fit for them, but what is fitting for Ed- 
ward Downer,' replied the youth in a low but peremptory tone. 
^Up, and hold your own, Joab; for we must face them like 
men.' 

The mighty Joab made some grumbling remonstrance, but held 
himself in readiness to obey the word of command. The stragglers, 
who were no other than sergeants Flint and Grimes, were marching 
at a sharp pace, when two bristling bayonets, attached to as many 
gun barrels, and foUowed by the beads, arms, and shoulders that 
governed them, rose from behind a wall just three rods in front of 
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them, accompanied by a stern summons to surrender. Out heroes, 
as may be well imagined, were taken all aback, as they say at sea ; 
but one of them, Flint, who, when hardly rubbed, would show sparks 
of mettle, found his tongue very quick to give as stern a refusal ; and 
levelling their pieces, both parties fired. Grimes and Joab Fisher 
fell. There was a momentary and gloomy pause, but the instant 
after Downer leaped the waU with the agihty and fierceness of a 
panther, aud charged bayonet upon the Englishman. His superior 
strength and the impetus with which he came, for a time, gave him 
the advantage. But the bayonet has ever been the favorite weapon 
of the British soldier, and with all his impetuosity, Edward was not 
able to inflict a serious wound upon his adversary. The latter coolly 
and warily trode back his ground, keeping his bayonet at his antago- 
nist's face, till the bard breathing and panting of the young American 
warned him that it was his turn to become the assailant. Then it 
was that his thrusts were quick, rapid, and successful ; till, at length, 
as Downer found himself with his back to the very wall from which 
he had begun the attack, he was convinced that nothing but strata- 
gem could save his life. Wound after wound he received, and, at 
'length, the British bayonet entered his vest near the left arm-pit, and 
the muzzle came with violence against his breast. Edward threw 
down his gun, and, clapping both hands upon the wound, uttered a 
loud scream. The Briton, surprised at the act, or supposing him 
mortally wounded, dropped the point of his weapon. Quick aa 
lightning. Downer sprang over his guard, and lighting on him vrith 
the force of a cannon ball hurled him to the earth. There was a 
fearful struggle of a few seconds, but at length. Downer appeared 
with one hand on the Briton's throat, and hb knees planted in Us 
breast. * Now surrender !' said Downer, almost breathless. * Never !' 
said the Briton, in a voice still more inarticulate. 

* Surrender !' cried Downer again, reaching forth one hand and 
drawing to him the Briton's own gun. 

Then it was that the ' Never !' of the Briton came, clear and 
steady.—* Never, to a rebel !' and, in a twinkling, the bayonet de- 
scended. 

'Quarter !' cried a gurgling voice. * Too late !' said Downer, as 
he rose from the body, now at its last gasp ; * too late !' and as he 
drew out the bayonet, the spirit of the JBriton took its flight, leaving 
bis body a grim and senseless clod, 
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Still lowering on his enemy." 

When Edward had collected his scattered faculties, he found him- 
self surrounded with a suffocating snK)ke, which a strong wind was 
bearmg, in heavy volumes^ from the westward. The tones of an 
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alarm bell were abo swinging heavily by on the night wind, and mil- 
lions of sparks and burning fragments were rising and falling in the 
west. The direction of these fiery signs gave rise to the worst sus- 
picions, and rushing up the intervening height, which formed the 
eastern limit of Willow Valley, the dreadful truth flashed upon him ; 
the home of his childhood was in flames ! and where were his father 
and sister ? The thought was madness. — In a state bordering on 
I^renzy, he was led away by the compassionate neighbors from the 
smoking ruins. The blackened and bloody corpse of Col. Downer 
had been rescued with difliculty from the flames when the roof was 
falling in, and now, as all was over, was borne in mournful proces- 
sion to the village. Isabella could nowhere be found. As a great 
part of the house was in flames before the neighbors reached it, the 
villains having been thorough in the work and the torch applied in 
a dozen places, it remained, for the night, uncertain whether she had 
perished with her father and was now covered with the warm ashes 
of the place, or had been carried off by the enemy. The search of 
the morning rendered the latter conjecture probable ; the ruins were 
raked to the bottom, but no body could be found. 

The middle of May saw Boston besieged by an army of twenty 
thousand men. Conspicuous in this throng of patriots was a band of 
an hundred men, all in the flower of life, and all bom in Willow 
Valley and its neighborhood. They were distinguished above all their 
brethren in arms for their discipline, the prowess of their leader, and 
the spirit of fierce hostility to Britain which they breatlied. But what 
made them more remarkable was the singular banner under which 
they had sworn upon the grave of this murdered patriarch to conquer 
or die. It represented, on one side, simply a willow blasted by 
hghtning ; on the other, a house in flames, and a party of soldiers 
dragging off a struggling female. With these characteristics, * Dow- 
ner's Volunteers' were justly considered the elite of the early conti- 
nental army, and continued to signalize themselves by constant acts 
of daring and intrepidity, throughout the war* 

During the last days of May, there was a rumor afloat, that a 
young American was to be hung in Boston for an attempt on the 
life of a British officer, the Hon. Capt. Grordon, of Leslie's grena- 
diers. This was followed by another, that he had escaped ; and 
handbills, offering a reward for his apprehension, were circulated, 
some of which reached even the quarters of tlie American army. 

It was during the prevalence of these reports, that our old acquaint- 
ance, Joab Fisher, whom we have seen brought low by a British 
bullet, and who, since that eventful day, had not been heard of, sud- 
denly appeared in the camp. It seems that Joab's Boeotian head was 
the means of saving his life. For the ball, striking the top stone 
upon which Joab prudently rested his gun, either for the purpose of 
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taking surer aim, or with a view of exposing only that part of his 
person which he had reason to believe invulnerable — glanced thence 
to the forehead of proof behind it, and thence into the air. The only 
evil consequence therefore was, that he was entranced, some twenty 
or thirty minutes 5 and for that matter, might have beea as many 
days ; for of his subsequent operations he chose to account no farther 
than that he had been to Boston. Considerable information which 
he communicated to his commanding officer respecting the situation 
of the enemy in Boston went to prove this ; but what had carried 
him thither in such an unaccountable manner, he obsunately refused 
to tell. Long used to indulgence from the family of Downer, for 
his honesty and attachment, he now asserted his prerogative, and 
was dismissed to his duty without farther questioning. He had been 
gone but a few minutes when Downer, who bad risen, and was walk- 
ing to and fro, in a fit of abstraction, as he turned towards the door, 
saw standing in it a youth, apparently about seventeen. His coun- 
tenance would have been eminently handsome had it not been for 
the darkness of his complexion. 

* Who are you ?' demanded Downer, surprised at the suddenness 
of this apparition. 

The stranger replied not, but entered in considerable agitation, 
and placed one of the aforesaid handbills in the Captain's hand. It 
stated that the assassination of Capt. Gordon was attempted conjoint- 
ly by two persons, one of whom had been taken and was particular- 
ly described in the advertisement ; but of the other no account could 
be given ; for notwithstanding the attempt was made on the Com- 
mon in broad day, he had managed to escape, and there was no 
doubt had assisted in the rescue of the other. 

' I am your countryman,' at length said the youth, ' and the per- 
son described in that handbill ; but I know I run no risk in making 
this disclosure. I ask also the privilege of enlisting in your corps.' 

* You are ray countryman?' said Downer, coldly ; *if so you are 
safe, but loth am I to acknowledge as such, one, who would stoop to 
the assassination even of an enemy.' 

' Assassination !' said the youth indignantly, ' these hands are pure 
as your own. The blood which 1 shed, flowed at noon day, and 
when I knew that my own destruction would be almost inevitable ; 
and all that induced me to escape when taken, was because my ven- 
geance was mcomplete. Oh !' continued he, with a fierce smile, 
Siat sat strangely on his beautiful mouth, 'had I but reached bis 
heart instead of his arm, I never would have left my prison.' 

A strong expression of disgust here burst from Downer : ^ So young 
and yet so blood-thirsty !' 

* I have cause,' cried the youth, with starding energy ; ^ a cause that 
is written upon my soul, as with a searing iron !' 
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'What is it ?' asked Downer who felt himself much affected by the 
youth's manner. 

Exhausted by his feelings, he had sunk upon a seat. ' You shall 
know all,' said he, in a faint but signiBcant voice, ' after the first bat- 
tle ;' and then starting up wildly, he laid his thin hand on Downer's 
arm, and asked in a low tone : ' On the evening of the nineteenth 
of April, did you not meet a band of Briton's fleeing, as from the 
avenger of blood ?' 

' I did,' said Downer, shuddering at his own recollections. 

* And did you note their leader ?' 

' I could pick out every man in that band of murderers from the 
whole British army. He was a short, tliick-set, fellow, with promi- 
nent eyes and a red face.' 

* That was he !' shrieked the ]^outh, ' that was the fiend Gordon ! 
I have seen his blood, and by my prophetic soul, I will have it fi-om 
his heart, ere I die.' 

' Had he a thousand lives,' cried Edward Downer, as the memory 
of his own wrongs rose and maddened him, ' had he a thousand lives, 
he would owe them all to me.' 

* Then you own revenge is sweet,' said the youth, ' and there is 
sympathy between us.' 

' You are right ; but how can he have injured one so young as 
you ? Have you too lost a sister and a father ?' 

^ More !' replied the youth shuddering as he hid his face with his 
hands from the enquiring but compassionate gaze of the young sol- 
dier. He sat thus for a minute, endeavoring to master his feelings, 
and at length rose calmly and said, * I will tell you all after the bat- 
tle ; meanwhile, I have a natural right to fight under your banner, 
for I was bom in Willow Valley, and my name is Edgar.' 

^ A double claim,' said Downer taking him kindly by the hand, ' for 
that was the name of my father. And now, my gallant friend, as our 
sorrows have sprung from the same source, we will make common 
cause against the destroyer of our peace ; and he that first meets 
him on the battle field, shall avenge the wrongs of both. What say 
you, Edgar ; shall we not be brothers ?' The young man looked 
him in the face a moment, and then murmured ^ My brother,' threw 
himself into his arms and sobbed upon his bosom. 

Downer, to his surprise found tears upon his own cheeky when he 
released Edgar from his embrace. There was something in this 
community of sorrow, something in the youth's voice and manner 
that had beguiled him of an emotion which his desolate soul had not 
known for weeks. 

The month of May was spent in various petty expeditions for 
harassing the enemy. But the month of June was reserved for the 
opening of the great drama. Still, however, sixteen days passed off 
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in comparative repose. But tbe dawn of the seventeenth was ushered 
in by the thunders of Bunker hill, and a demonstration of hardihood 
was made on the part of the Americans, appalling to the veterans who 
had hitherto affected to despise them. It is not the province of our 
humble tale to enter into a description of that magnificent action. 
The story has been repeated till every child can tell it. I would 
then merely invite the reader's attention to that part of the lines de- 
fended by ' Downer's volunteers.' Here had been the hottest of the 
battle. Well disciplined and admirably equipped, and inspired with 
tenfold hatred of the British, they did their work with astonishing 
coolness and despatch, and every bullet told one on the death roU. 
When the last and decisive charge came on, they handled their bay- 
onets like old campaigners and repulsed the enemy with prodigious 
slaughter, or, retreating, only because otherwise they would have 
been left alone upon the field. It was upon this third onset that a 
fresh company of grenadiers, who with odier reinforcements had just 
arrived, advanced to assault Downer's section of the lines. In spite 
of a tremendous fire, they passed on and leaped the breastwork. 
* Upon them,' cried their leader ; * no quarter to the rebels !' 

A cry of ferocious joy bdrst from the lips of Dorwner, as he recogni- 
zed the fiery face of the speaker, and he rushed forward, sword in hand. 
But before he could reach his victim, who stood by the breastwork, 
waving his sword and urging his men onward, a light form bounded 
through the air past him, and lighted upon the Briton with a fixed 
bayonet. The blow was sufficient to have beaten him to the earth, 
even without a weapon ; but as it was, the steel passed through bis 
vitals and pinned him to the slope of the embankment. ^ I have 
kept my vow !' shouted Edgar. * Wretch, know me !* 

'4^ he spoke, he stooped and whispered something in his ear. 
Gtrdon started as if he felt another wound, and gazing wildly upon 
the face, which, advanced within a foot of his, was smiling upon him 
but with the dire expression of a beautiful fiend, he attempted to 
rise, made a noise like one strangling, fell backward, and expired. 

* I have kept my vow !' again cried the youth as he drew out his 
weapon and turned to Downer, ' and, brother^ we aft both revenged.' 
As he spake, he drew off from his head a wig of straight black hair, 
and the rich tresses of a female fell upon his neck and shoulders. 

' Isabella !' cried Downer, as the truth dawned upon him, * my 
sister V — can it be ?' 

* Touch me not,' cried the unhappy girl, shrinking from his em- 
brace. 'There is a stain upon me which even the blood that I 
coveted has not washed away.' 

* But Oh !' she continued, * here flows a healing balm.* She 
pointed as she spoke to a crimson tide, that dyed her garments 
from her side to her feet. 
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* You are wounded !' cried the terrified Edward. 

She gave no answer, but smiled and fainted in his arms. 

The enemy was now advancing in a manner that showed resist- 
ance would be unavailing. The redoubt had been taken, and the 
lines everywhere broken, Edward cast an impatient glance at his 
flying countrymen, but Isabella at this moment opened her eyes, and 
every other passion of his soul gave way to a brother's tenderness. 
He ordered a hasty retreat ; and, bearing Isabella in his arms through 
the raking fire of the enemy across Charlestown neck, placed her in 
a carriage, and thus conveyed her to her native valley — to die. 

Her sun went calmly down. She gloried in the exchange of 
worlds, not so much from a mere loathing of life, as from the tri- 
umphant assurances of the gospel. The seeds of life eternal had 
been sown early in her mind. It had sprung up, a vigorous and 
healthful plant ; and though the lightnings had scathed and rifled it, 
its roots were still lively, and sent forth buds and boughs. All 
within her was peace. The christian's hope, that breeze of para- 
dise, which had fanned her childhood's hours, and which had re- 
cently been put to fearful rout, had resumed its wonted breathings, 
and was wafting her steadily on to the haven of rest. They as- 
sembled for her funeral. It was more solemn than her father's, but 
I cannot describe it. The deep waters of their souls were troubled, 
and there was weeping and woe, but no violence — no confusion. 
Her angel spirit seemed to hover there, with a spell on every heart, 
bidding them be still, for she was at rest. But think not if thus 
silent their sorrow, it left not its impression. Deep was the oath by^ 
which her heroic band, kneeling round her grave, bound their souls 
to the service of their country, till death or victory should close the 
conflict. The band in which she had fought took a new ardor to 
revenge the wrongs of Isabella Downer. With Gates they were at 
Saratoga; with Green, at Eutaw Springs; with Washington, at 
Trenton and Yorktown. At length fifty war-worn veterans returned 
to WiDow Valley. The bones of the remaining fifty were strewn 
from Massachusetts Bay to Georgia. Downer too returned, but not 
to remain. He *saw the ashes of his home, and the voice of other 
days came back upon him and unmanned him. He retired far 
south, and there, once more, laid the foundations of his house. His 
vine has flourished, and numerous goodly branches have sprung 
from the parent stock. His eldest son, who inherits the paHmal 
estate, was a colonel in the service during the last war, and * more 
recently a member of the national council. In his house is a singu- 
lar room, which is opened but once a year. At one end of it hangs 
the picture of his grandfather. At the other are the pictures of his 
father and of Isabella in her military dress ; and between them is 
spread the banner under which they fought* Here, on the anniver- 
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sary of the nineteenth of April, a solemn feast is held. All branches 
of the family are called home, the history of that banner is repeated, 
and all feel as they turn from the sacred relics to separate, each to 
his home, tlie bonds of consanguinity strengthened, and their love of 
liberty increased from the knowledge of the price it cost. * Had 
every family in the land such an heir-loom as this,' says the colonel, 
' Britons at least could never conquer us.' 

We beg that our motive in recording this narrative may not be 
misapprehended. Let us not be accused of exaggerating the suf- 
ferings of our revolutionary fathers, or of wishing to strengthen na- 
tional antipathies. ' Hani soit qui mal y pense,^ The angry pas- 
sions of that struggle have subsided, and far be it from us to rake 
among the smouldering embers of tlie last century for the purpose 
of kindling again a flame which, for the good of both nations, every 
enlightened Englishman and every true American wishes extinguish- 
ed forever. But if, by portraying the outrages to which our ances- 
tors were exposed, in winning for themselves and us, their children, 
a rich inheritance of liberty and peace, our humble tale can beget in 
us a proper veneration for their memories, and a just appreciation of 
their glorious bequests, then will the wishes of its author be fully 
realized. 
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He came, as comes the san at dawn, 

Upon a slumbering world ; 
Corruption at his nod was gone, 

The tyrant's banner furl'd ; 
Thrones trembled at his giant tread, 

Crowns fell around his feet, 
And shook the ashes of the dead 

His eagle glance to meet. 

He came, a child whom men might scorn^ 

A vision faint to feel, 
But Europe saw her proudest born 

Before his presence kneel ; 
And kings and conquerors faded far 

In shadow from his name, 
As fades the faintest silver star 

Behind the sunrise flame. 
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He went upon the battle groundi 

Strong, yea, inirixicible ; 
Of death to enemies around 

His cannon tones were full ; 
With requiems rang his trumpets, ere 

The deadly fight began, 
And fell as many foes firom fear 

As from opposing man. 

An island in a sleeping sea 

Him sent abroad to reign ; 
An island in a stormy sea 

Has got him back again ; 
He came on earth, determined, stern, 

And hard to be denied. 
Empires and thrones to oTerturn, 

And on the greatest, died. j. o. b. 



STORT OF GRATITUDE. 



When we find so much ingratitude and selfishness among mankmd, 
and after conferring considerable favors, instead of securing a friend, 
find "the ingrate and cankered Bolingbroke," — when we so often 
see an apparent act of liberality originate from a selfish motive, it 
gives us pleasure to meet with an instance of disinterested generosity 
and pure gratitude in return ; it makes us better satisfied with man- 
kind and our situation among them. 

The following was copied from the journal of an American ship- 
master in his own words ; he was an eye witness of what he relates, 
and recorded it merely as a source of amusement for himself. 

As I was standing, says the writer, in the street gate of the French 
caSke house in Lima, with several American captains, one of whom 
was named l|^*^ks, our attention was attracted by a general 
officer in full uniform, of a fine commanding appearance, coming 
out of the cofiee house, attended by his secretary. When near us 
he started, stopped an instant, then ran and caught B. in his arras, 
cried " My dear B ! my dear friend ! how happy I am to see you !" 
B. was astonished and told him he did not recollect him. What ! he 
says, not recollect Hualero ! The exclamations of joy and congratula- 
tion were now mutual, and they went into the cofiee house together. 
Hualero immediately mquired of B. if he could serve him ; he of- 
fered his purse — his house, or his interest. B. replied that he was 
master of a vessel, which, vritb the cargo, bad been seized by gov- 
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ernment on account of some Spanish property on board'; that the 
trial would come on soon, and thai the result was doubtful ; in every 
other respect bis circumstances were such as to need no assistance. 
Hualero told him to give himself no uneasiness, that he would attend 
to the business, that his obligations to him were such that he could 
never expect to cancel them, but it would give him the greatest 
pleasure to render him any service in his power. After some fur- 
ther conversation, he took leave, inviting B. to dine with him the 
next day, and bring any of his friends whom he chose. 

On the following day, B. with two of his acquaintances left Lima 
for Bella Vista, a small village where the Colombian and Peruvian 
forces were encamped, under the command of Hualero. They had 
chosen this place as it was within gunshot of Callao castles, and 
convenient for erecting batteries behind the houses, without being 
annoyed by the Spaniards, (who still held the castles under the 
command of Rodil, the only spot on the continent of South Ameri- 
ca- in their possession.) When the breast-work was completed and 
mounted with long brass 24 pounders, the buildings were torn down, 
and a heavy cannonade opened on the astonished garrison, who 
however in return sent an immense quantity of bombs and shot into 
the batteries and village, but without much effect. After cannon- 
ading for several days, the fire gradually ceased on both sides, and 
was only continued at intervals. 

In one of the batteries they found the General, who received 
them with much kindness and attention, and, after showing them all 
that could interest them for their amusement, ordered several shots 
to be thrown among a party of foragers outside the walls of the 
castle. The shots were promptly returned by the garrison, and 
were thrown with great precision. Hualero was personally known 
to Rodil and his officers ; and being very conspicuous from his 
dress, all the shot appeared to be directed at him, not one of which 
passed more than twenty feet from him and his party. Several sol- 
diers were wounded and on« killed by the explosion of a bomb. 
After this military diversion, tliey repaired to the General's quarters, 
and dined with him and several of his officers. After dinner, the 
General related to the company, his obligations to Captain B., and 
gave the following toast: "Captain B., the saviour of ray life." 
He then told him that his secretary had interceded with the govern- 
ment respecting his vessel, and that he might expect a favorable 
decision. When the party took leave,' the General accompanied 
them nearly to Lima. The kindness and attention of Hualero to 
B. was unremitted. He offered to furnish him any house in Lima 
he chose to select, and was continually urging favors upon him. 
B.'s property was soon after liberated, though it was well known to 
be liable to condemnation. That a general officer in the Colombian 
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«rmy should have so much influence with the government, will not 
suq)rise any one who is acquainted with the state of affairs in Peru 
at that time. 

The cause of Hualero's obligations to B. was as follows. — Several 
months after the Spanish army, under Morillo, had overrun the 
greatest part of Colombia, and almost annihilated the Patriot forces, 
B. was in the Havana, master of a vessel belonging to Philadelphia. 
He had finished his business, and was on the point of sailing for 
home, when he was accosted in the street by a man in an ordinary 
dress, with a shabby straw hat, requesting to know if he could have 
a passage to the United States, with a separate cabin for his family. 
B. would not have hesitated a moment to refuse, had not his address 
been much superior to his appearance. Observing B.'s hesitation, 
he produced a purse of doubloons, and offered to pay his passage in 
advance, intimating that his appearance was rather from choice than 
necessity. B. having no other passengers, finally concluded to take 
faim. The same afternoon he came on board with his family, and 
they soon after weighed anchor. It was near sunset when they 
came abreast the Moro Castle, and were boarded by the guard boat 
with an officer and six or seven soldiers, who ordered the passengers 
and crew to be mustered on deck. After examining the roll of 
equipage, and asking the usual questions, he turned to the captain and 
asked him if he was aware that he had a prisoner of war on board as a 
passenger. Before he could reply, he turned to the agitated Hualero, 
who had expected that his disguise would protect him, and ordered 
him to go with him immediately on shore. B., who spoke the Span- 
ish fluendy, requested the officer to walk below, and showed the 
passenger's passport, which was intended for another person, whose 
Dame it now appeared he had assumed. The officer appeared sat- 
isfied, but told him Hualero must go on shore without delay. B. 
went on deck to give the necessary orders, while the officer remain- 
ed below seated at the table with a bottle of wine, which he did not 
think necessary to leave till all was ready. He found the unfortu- 
nate Hualero standing near the taffrail, his wife and children clinging 
to him, almost distracted with grief; but he stood perfecdy erect, 
apparently unconscious of their presence. The ferocious expression 
of his eyes, and stern, determined look, showed that he was medi- 
tating on some desperate action. His reflections were interrupted 
by B., who told him he was sorry for his misfortunes, that he regret- 
ted he had not informed him at first of his situation. He repeated 
the orders of the officer, and told him no time could be lost. Hua- 
lero begged one moment's delay $ then stated as briefly as possible, 
that he was a native of Colombia, had been a general officer in the 
Colombian army, that he bad been taken prisoner, with many others, 
and sent to the Havana, his family being allowed to accompany him — 
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had beea several months closely confined, that his stitength of con- 
stitution had enabled him to survive the confinement in that dreadful 
climate which had proved fatal to most of his companions, that he 
had lately been enlarged on his parole, and had heard that all the 
prisoners of war were to be again closely confined. A friend had 
supplied him with money, and procured him the passport of a man 
who had died soon after receiving it. He dreaded another confine- 
ment — ^he preferred death, and determined to make his escape ; ^ but 
I have failed,' he said, ^it b all over; I have no more hope, but I 
am armed,' (showing a dagger,) ^ and shall sell my life as dearly as 
possible ; for never, never will I return to be punished by the mer- 
ciless Spaniards.' He looked at his wife for a moment, and his 
countenance lost its sternness ; he appeared softened. ' For my- 
self,' he added, ' I am almost indifferent ; but my faithful wife and 

poor children .' His voice faltered ; he turned away and 

covered his face. The situation of the unfortunate man, the tears 
of his children, and mute despair of his wife, forcibly excited the 
compassion of B., who was one of those warm-hearted persons 
who frequently act from the impulse of the moment, when their 
feelings are excited, without renecting on the impropriety of the 
action, or the consequences. He told Hualero that he would protect 
him at the risk of his life. He immediately called the crew, and 
told them that they must stand by him and assist him in detaining the 
boat till they got out to sea. The sailors, who had witnessed the 
whole, required no explanation, but told him to depend upon them. 
It was now sunset. The vessel, with a light breeze, was slowly 
passing the Moro ; the officer, becoming impatient, came on deck, 
and in a haughty manner demanded why his prisoner was not in the 
boat. He was told that he was not going. ' Very well, sir,' he 
said ; ' then there is something there,' (pointing at the Moro Casde, 
which was still visible,) 'that will soon bring you to ; jump mto the 
boat, men, and pull for the shore.' ' Stop,' said B. ; ' yon have a 
large safe boat, and must go a short distance to sea with me to- 
night. This is no time to parley ; resistance will be instant death. 
You see we are armed, and ready to put my threat in executbn.' 
The officer, who did not think it necessary to risk his life for what 
perhaps he felt but little interest, and seeing all hands armed, thought 
it wisest to acquiesce, and submitted in sulky silence. After clear- 
ing the Moro, they got a fine breeze, carried the boat so far as not 
to fear a pursuit, and permitted them to return. On the arrival of 
the vessel at Philadelphia, Hualero lived in the family of B. until 
he had an opportunity to return to his own country. Years had 
passed away. Colombia had established her mdependence, and 
had sent her armies, under Bolivar, to assist the Republicans in 
Peru, who were struggling for existence. In 1824, after making a 
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forced march to secure a pass for the purpose of preventing the 
junction of the Spanish forces, but being too late, and the Spanish 
army double his force, it was evident from the conduct of the brave 
Bolivar that he considered the cause entirely lost. He left the 
army which was in the interior, and repaired to Lima, having ordered 
Sucre to retreat to the sea-coast, if possible ; but if the army was 
destroyed, to save himself. Bolivar nad vessels ready at Chaneay 
to embark at a moment's notice ; but the famous battle of Ayacucho 
changed the face of afiairs, and established the independence of 
Peru. Hualero had been ordered from Caraccas with a considerable 
body of fine troops, to reinforce the Patriot army in the interior of 
Peru. He embarked at Panama, and arrived safe at Lima ; but 
his reinforcement was no longer necessary in the interior, and he 
was ordered to invest Callao castles, while the combined Patriot 
fleet blockaded the port. This was in March, 1825, about two 
or three months after the battle of Ayacucho. In the mean time 
B. had doubled Cape Horn, and arrived at Lima, where they acci- 
dentally met at the coffee-house gate, but under very different cir- 
cumstances ; Hualero in power and the full tide of prosperity, but B. 
in distress, and needing his assistance. The conduct of neither in 
the first instance would bear strict scrutiny ; but the boldness and 
generosity of B., and the ardent gratitude of Hualero, must excite 
our admiration. The story may also have its moral ; that a gene- 
rous action is not always repaid with ingratitude. It is by such con- 
duct that the character of our nation will rise in the estimation of 
foreigners to the height that it merits. Persons who never leave the 
United States have but a faint idea of their opinion respecting us. 
We are so conscious of our own merit, (and certainly with good 
reason,) that we never dream we are underrated by others. But 
the mists and clouds of ignorance are dispersing. Our country is 
becoming better known, and consequently more respected. 



LIKES SUGGESTED BY A DREAM. 

Stat, beauteous vision! Sweet delusion, stay ! 
Flit not, ftir child of fancy's midnight hour ! 
Let me again those slender fingers press, 
Again upon those long-loved features gaze. 
'Tis gone ! and rudely has the voice of day 
Scared from my couch the phantoms of the night. 
I saw her move, just as in former days. 
Among her fiur compamons aU, with whom 
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Fall oft in boyhood's hours IVe stray'd through fields 

Of velvet verdure. Not more jojous seemed 

The birds among the leaves, nor those same leaves 

A fresher youth displayed, nor yet, more pure 

The pebbly streamlet rippled at our feet. 

Thrice happy days ! And may I not recal you ! 

Thus did she move — her happy friends the same, 

But not the same was 1 ; for I had sinned 

Unwittingly against this loveliness. 

The careless step of innocence approved 

Was mine no more, and trembling I approached. 

They saw me. Quick the voice of mirth was hushed. 

They pass'd with eyes averted ; — all but one, 

She bent oj^ me a cold and fixed regard 

That seem*ed to say ; " Why dost thou thus intrude 

Upon a scene which thou hast done thy worst 

To rifle of its peace ? Is it to gaze 

Upon the misery of a broken heart — 

And say with fiendish joy, ' This is my work.* " 

I seized her hand, but it was quick withdrawn ; 

" Turn, baffled worm ! Thou seest I can despise thee !" 

Tho* guiltless in intention, mute I stood 

Striving to speak. — The vision passed away — 

The busy world was round me ; and the form 

So haughty, yet so beautiful, was gone. 

'Twas grief to see her look on me so coldly 

But thus to lose her ! — Oh ! 'twas agony ! m. r. 



REVIEW. 

The Token, for 1830. Edited by S, G. Goodrich. Published by 
Carter and Hendee. Boston. 1830. 

To those Vho never had the pleasure of making acquaintance with 
the preceding volumes of the Token, its extreme and elegant neat- 
ness will be a sufficient * letter of recommendation ' to bespeak good 
will : but we, who have had opportunity to observe its constant and 
rapid improvement in beauty and worth, would not unnecessarily use 
time in praising its exterior decoration. We are prepared to be 
pleased, but certainly shall not fail to exhibit the causticity .proper to 
our nature (ex officio) when the occasion seems to require its deve- 
lopement. This will not often occur ; for we think that a work like 
this, which betokens such a spirited determination to foster the public 
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taste, deserves our most favorable construction, without considering 
how eminently successful its enterprising publisher has been in pleas- 
ing and satisfying the public mind. The volume is introduced by a 
handsome preface, which we were old fashioned enough to read, in 
which the publisher makes a sort of expose of the comparative expense 
of works of the kind in this country and in England; and shows that, 
not only is the cost of publication greater with us, but that the encour- 
agement, naturally to be expected for an American work, illustrative, 
to a great degree, of our own scenery and manners, is, notwithstand- 
ing, much less liberal. And here, we say, may be found the secret of 
some of this apparent illiberality towards the elegant arts, of which 
the more refined have been in the habit of complaining, but which 
a strenuous perseverance in publishing such works as the Token, 
will, we hope, soon remedy ; namely, so much has been said of late 
years about illustrating American scenery and manners, without a 
correspondent supply of sterling material, that the public, whether 
they confess it or not, are tired to death of the very names. We do 
not mean to say, that there is not a vast number of incidents in our 
Revolutionary and ante-revolutionary History, which are full of in- 
terest and romance : but the difficulty is, that we are bringing them 
all forward too prematurely. They stand out now too prominently, 
so that all can examine their roughnesses, their sharp corners, and 
uninteresting peculiarities : they need the mellowing touch of Time, 
who, destroyer as he is, never fails to throw over his victims a dim but 
beautiful light, a veil of indistinct and misty obscurity, which, granting 
free room for the imagination to play in, adds half the charm to what 
we can examine and know. Omne ignotum pro magnifico, said Ta- 
citus ; and the noble Roman was surely not apt to form false or unphi- 
losophical conclusions on the phenomena of the human mind. There 
is just this difference of interest excited by an ancient tale, with only 
a few of whose mysterious and, as it were, hallowed facts, we are 
acquainted, and one, the whole series of whose details is familiar to 
us : the one, is like some staring red brick house, complete in all its 
parts, and soiled only with the dust of to-day ; the respectable habita- 
tion of any definite individual and his blooming family, with all of 
whose inmates we are on the best possible terms and could detail their 
peculiar characteristics with due precision ; — the other may represent 
one of those desolate dwelling-places, (of many of which, to be sure, we 
cannot boast, but which travellers speak of,) with its torn wall and ivied 
porch, and deserted chambers, all lonely and forgotten ; which fancy 
may people with inhabitants at will, and imagine their lives, their 
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feelings, and their fate. The fact is, we do not read stories for cer* 
tainty or to revive our recollections of facts, but for excitement, for 
novelty and wonder ; and, once more, there is the same difference 
between History, as it should be, and legends, as they ought to be, as 
between the mathematical problem a >< 6=06, in which, when we 
have ascertained this certainly important result, we neither know or 
care more about the matter, — and the gigantic foot of Alcides the 
victorious, on which, when once seen, we can build up his mighty 
proportions, and fancy his glorious prowess. 

All these subjects of imaginatbn too require strong handling; and 
the great minds, which only can manage such things well, cannot 
suffer their powers to be tramelled, or their themes to be prescribed. 
Their eyes ' glance from earth to heaven,' and over the illimitable 
extent of the visible and invisible univecse ; their subjects are men's 
high achievements and God's good wotka wherever they occur and 
are manifested. Such men do indeed fed and cherish the deepest 
the most devoted feelings of true and generous patriotism, but they 
love virtoe, all moral beauty and nobleness, better than their country 
better, fiir better than themselves ; and, growing more liberal and 
universal in their sympathies, the more enlarged, the wiser and purer 
their minds become, they delight to describe an exalted character, a 
gallant action, or a heroic trait, whether displayed at their own fire- 
side, or at Nova Zembla, or the pole. 

We make these few preliminary remarks, because we think and 
wish others to think, if they will, that an American writer, like the 
writer of every other country ought, notwithstanding the fashion, to 
select such subjects for the exercise of his powers, as will allow those 
powers their freest play and fullest developeroent, whether the subject 
be national or otherwise ; and not feel himself bound by his tenure of 
citizenship, to drag in for illustration, at all times and places, a pro- 
vincial story or a Yankee legend, often absurd enough in itself and 
sometimes shockingly inapposite to the matter in hand. There are 
plenty of both which are really excellent : let us have only those. 

The Token commences with some fanciful lines referring to the 
vignette title page, and these are succeeded by a splendid prose de- 
scription of the various phases of the magnificent sea, in which, taking 
for his leader one of the most remarkable men of ancient or modern 
times, the poet, prophet, hero and king, — ^the mighty Psalmist of Israel^ 
—the author dilates upon the uses of the ocean, and its uncontrollable 
power, and introduces many very just and generally striking reflections. 
We need only say that it is the production of the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, 
and quote a part of the conclusion. 
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«< There is myBtenr \n the sea. There is mystery in its depths. It is tinfathom- 
ed and perhaps unfatnomable. Who can tell, who shall know, how near its pits 
run down to the central core of the world ? Who can tell what wells, what foun- 
tains are there, to which the fountains of the earth are in comparison but drops ? 
Who shall say whence the ocean derives those inexhaustible suppUes of salt, 
which so impregnate its waters, that all the rivers of the earth, pouring into it 
from the time of the creation, have not been able to freshen them ? What unde- 
scribed monsters, what unimaginable shapes, may- be roving in the profoundest 
places of the sea, never seeking, and perhaps from their nature unable to seek the 
upper waters, and expose themselves to the gaze of man ! What vlitterinff riches, 
what heaps of gold, what stores of gems, there must be scattered in lavidi provi- 
sion on the ocean's lowest bed ! What spoils from all climates, what works of art 
from all lands, have been ingulfed by the insaiiable and reckless waves! Who 
shall go down to examine and reclaim this uncounted and idle wealth ? Who bears 
the keys of the deep ? 

And oh ! yet more affecting to the heart and mysterious to the mind, what com- 
panies of human beings are locked up in that wide, weltering, unsearchable gtave 
of the sea! Where are the bodies of those lost ones, over whom the melancholy 
waves alone have been chantine^ requiem ? What shrouds were wrapped round 
the limbs of beauty, and of manhood, and of placid infancy, when they were laid on 
the dark floor of that secret tomb ? Where are the bones, the relics of the brave 
and the fearfhl, the good and the bad^ the parent, the child, the wife, the husband, 
the brother, and sister, and lover, which have been tossed and scattered and buried 
by the washing, wasting, wandering sea ? The journeying winds may sigh, as year 
after year they pass over their beds. The solitary rain-cloud may weep in dark- 
ness over the mingled remains which lie strewed. in that unwonted cemetery. 
But who shall tell the bereaved to what spot their affections may cling ? And 
where shall human tears be shed throughout that solemn sepulchre f It is mystery 
all. When shall it be resolved ? Who shall find it out ? Who, but ho to whom the 
wildest waves listen reverently, and to whom all nature bows ; he who shall one 
day speak, and be heard in ocean's profoundest caves ; to whom the deep, even 
the lowest deep, shall give up all its dead, when the sun shall sicken, and the earth 
and the isles shall languish, and the heavens be rolled together like a scroll and 
tiiere shall be ' no more sea.' " 

The next article, styled " Napoleon," by Grenville Mellen, is, we 
think, the best piece of his we have ever had the pleasure to meet with, 
and his verses, certes^ have always afforded us pleasure. The subject 
is Napoleon weeping on a bust of his son at St. Helena. The first and 
the two following verses are very touching and much the best. 

The roar of all the world had passed — 

On a sounding rock alone, 
An exile, to the earth he cast 

His gathered fflories down ! 
Tet dreamt he of his victor race, 
Till, turning to that marble fiice. 
His heart gave way ; 

And nature saw her time of power — 

A conquerer in tears ! 
The mighty bowed before a flower, 

In the chastisement of years ! 
What can this mystery control ! — 
The father comes, as man's high soul 
And hopes decay. 

VOL. I. — ^NO. VI. 62 
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^' The Maniae/' by the Editor, ieenUB to na by no meaiia equal to 
fiome of his previous pTo<Iacti<ms* 

*' The Wounded fiird/' by P. is yery simple, natural and afiecting : 
worthy of Percival| if it is his, and not unworthy of any good heart or 
sovnd mind. 

" The Indian Fighter," by the author of * Francis Berrian,' (Mr. 
Flint of Cincinnati,) is a terrible story, told with great power and par 
thos, and full of beautiful description of the grand and ^endid scene- 
ry, the gorgeous dyes of bird and flower, which the more bountifiil 
Nature of the West has so unsparingly and spontaneously distributed 
over immense prairie and forest 

** To a Bride," by John W. Stebbins, it is hard to characterise as 
merely pretty, when the author meant to produce something of a hi^ 
er nature : but it is, certainly, pretty, with the exception of the last 
stanza, which has some bad lines, unless he means to change the 
measure, which is hardly justifiable in a piece of this sort. 

*' Innocence," by Grenville Mellen, we like, eq>eciaUy the moral ; 
better would it be for the world, if Poets, to whom God has gi?en a 
higher perception of natural and moral beauty than u> others, would 
learn not " to lavish their high gifts in vain," but devote them to the 
encouragement and advance of purity and beauty of heart* 

" The height of Impudence," by James Isaacs, we do not half like 
to see in the Token, seeing the book is intended, mainly, to edify and 
amuse the fair possessors of bright eyes and delicate nerves. Stem as 
we are by nature and the necessary influence of this cruel bosiiiess, 
and steel-banded as the author will think our nerves, we are iain to 
confess that we were compelled to own some hysterical symptoms at 
the unauthorised intrusion and indecorous behavior of Mr. Jedidiah 
Cobb, in the mansion of Mr. Amaziah Flint ; and worse by far, in 
that very sanctum of all, the lady's boudoir ! Good heavens ! not for 
the world would we have stood in the "muddy shoes" of Mr. Cobb 
had Mrs. Flint been on the spot. The story is amusing, but somewhat 
vulgar; rather well told, but unnatural; and unless the author will 
send us his affidavit, sworn to before a respectable Dutch magistrate, 
subscribed by a sufficient number of trust-worthy witnesses, we are de- 
termined not to credit the facts. We assure the author that we set 
nothing down in malice. We think the tale on the whole a good one, 
but unfit for the Token : we think him young in writing, but believe 
him capable of telling much better stories in a much better way. 

We shall not have space, which we hoped, to take up in detail every 
piece in the book, but must point out those which strike us as at all 
remarkable, either for beauty or the reverse. 
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** The Doomed Bride/' by Mellen, is the same old tale» elways occur- 
ring and always tQ occur, of well requited but unfortunate affection ;-~ 
of a beautiful and resolute maiden, pledging and keeping her plighted 
troth, in despite of the decrees of a severe father,«H>f a bold, wicked, 
and no doubt ugly suitor, one Sir Piers Staunton, farored by the father 
and cordially detested by the lady and her handmaids,— of an elegaa- 
and chimlric gallant, bearing up manfully, as he who deserves a fiiir 
lady's favor always does, against all discouragement and opposition^ 
and finally' doing his devoir so stoutly in some desperate feat of arms, 
bloody enough to make one*s veins run chill in these degenerate days, 
melting the heart of the cruel father into a consent to the long de- 
ferred nuptials. May such a proper and happy issue crown the for- 
tunes of all true and devoted lovers. 

Of the ** Departure of the Eagle," we like parts amazingly, but 
tiiere are two fkults in the last stanza, ghamy west, end the last rhyme 
' e'er,' which are almost unpardonable. 

There is a peculiar delicacy and elegance about the lines entitled 
*' Snow," which ought to reoommend it to all lovers of pure and beau- 
tiful poetry. 

The next piece strikes us as rather prosaic, and there is one line, 
" Hie dawn of ertry tenlimeiit revealing," 
which is exceedingly unsentimental. 

The tribute to the memory of Brainard is worthy of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney ; worthy of him : what can we say more t Here are theJ[conclud- 
ing stanzas : — 



'* Toath, with gar itep and liberal hand, had eown 
Fresh fferma of hope to claater round his heac 
Those Dlowoma withered, and he atood alone, 



Fresh fferma of hope to claater round his head ; 
Those hloiaoma withered, and he atood ale 
Till on his cheek the blushing hectic fed, 



X lu on nis cnees tne Diusninff necuc ted, 
And o*er his manly brow oolooeath-dews spread ; 
Then on his soul a quenchless star arose, 
Whose holy beams their purest lustre shed 
When the sealed eye to its last pillow goes ; 
He followed where it led, and found a saint's repose. 

'' And now fiirewell. The rippUng stream shall hear 
No more the echo of thy RK>rtiye oar, 
Nor the loved ^oup, thy father's halls that eheer, 
Joy in the ma|po ot thy presence more ; 
Long shall their tears thy broken harp deplore- 
Yet doth thine ima^e, warm and deathless, dwell 
With those who pnze the minstrel's hallowed lore, 
And still thy music, like a treasured spell, 
Thrills deep within their souls. Lamented bard,^farewell !" 

*' The Young Provincial," is a pleasing story, toldjquite [inartifi- 
cially. The feeling expressed in the following passage is affecting 
and excellent: — 
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'* ' When my powder wai gone, I went out on the track of the retreatinif annr. 
with a high heart and bominff cheek I assure you. The first of the ikllen that 1 
■aw before me, was a youn^ officer, not older than myself, who had received a wound 
in the breast, and was lym^ by the wayside. There was a calm repose in the 
expression of his features, which I have often seen in those who died with gunshot 
wounds ; his lips were gently parted, and he seemed like one neither dead nor 
sleeping, but prefoundly wrapt in meditations on distant scenes and friends. I 
went up to him with the same proud feeling which 1 had maintained throughout 
the battle ; but when I saw him lying there in his beauty, and thought of all the 
hopes that were crushed by that blow, of those who were dreaming of him as one 
free from danger, and waiting the happy moment that was to restore him to their 
arms; and, more than all, when I thought that I might have been the cause of all 
this destruction, my heart relented within me, and 1 confess to you that I sat down 
by that poor youth and wept like a child.' " 

Lines "To a Wave," by J. O. Rockwell, are good^ but we are sorry 
he should be driven to such extremity for a rhyming word, as to intro- 
duce ' silver/ which has long been voted unmanagable and outlawed 
from the realms of legitimate rhyme. 

The " Song of the Bees," by H. F. Gould, is very pretty and fan- 
ciful, like many of that lady's previous productions. 

The article, however, on which we have dwelt with more unalloyed 
gratification, than on any other in the book, is "The Country Cousin.'' 
It is in Mrs. Sedgwick's best manner, full of grace and beauty, and, 
what is better, full of moral truth and instruction. We would recom- 
mend to our young writers a sedulous attention to her manner of tell- 
ing a story. She designs well, at first, and then completes all the 
parts ; so that you can scarcely point your pen to a passage and say^ 
* this is a fault.' The only fault, indeed, which we find with the piece 
(and faults we are determined to find,) is, that it professes to be a 
ghost story, and the apparition turns out to be no ghost, afler all ; at 
which we were much disappointed : besides, being in the habit of 
understanding people precisely according to the simple import of their 
words, we are apt to be sorely puzzled by any postliminary depar* 
ture from the facts originally laid down. 

The lines by P. on page 194, we cannot avoid quoting entire : 



"to 



" Whxii Lore and Reason dwelt together, 

As forth they went, one mom in May, 
Love's heart was lighter than a feather, 

But Reason neither grave nor gay. 
Love told her dreams — that worst of bores— 

Though Reason half was pleased to hear, 
And paused to look in eyes like yours — 

And how those eyes would sparkle, dear 1 
But soon they met a graceful youth, 

His face was fair, his figure slender, 
And he could tell a lie like truth, 

And langoiflhing could look and tender. 
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So Folly drew young love away, 

While Reason seemed bat melancholy ; 
And in a mansion ffreat and gar 

Love ever after dwelt with Folly. 
Since then has Reason lived alone. 

Declaring Love a little traitor, 
And so uncharitable grown 

They say he is a woman-hater." 

Of " The Captain's Lady," by James Hall, we have only one word 
to say, — that it is capital. We do not know a happier exemplification 
of the small distance between the sublime and the ridiculous, nor a 
more laughable specimen of the an ti- climax. Read it, gentle reader, 
if yon have lungs to laugh with. 

Mr. Hazard's " West Indian Sketch," is very well done. There 
is something extremely graphic and true to nature in his descriptions^ 
whether of scenery, men, or manners. 

We are well pleased with " The Grandfather's Hobby." It is just 
the sort of illustration, that the plate requires ; which is no small 
praise, since we apprehend nothing to be more difficult than to keep 
up just the requisite degree of playful humor, so as neither to disap- 
point or disgust. 

The next prose article, the " Legend of the Withered Man," by 
William L. Stone, is a bondjide ghost story, of the truth of which we 
have not the slightest doubt ; for if the figure could elude the vigi- 
lance of a Yankee sentinel, what reasonable man could question its 
spirituality ? 

*' The Minstrel," by V. V. Ellis, is an elegant and finished produc- 
tion. 

"Chocorua's Curse," by the author of Hobomok, is another of those 

masterly exhibitions of the influence of wild and nngovemed passion 
upon the children of the forest, and the almost equally stern and 
deadly feelings, which constant, and, for the most part, hostile inter- 
course, gradually introduced into the breasts of the whites, — which 
the accomplished author has so finely described in Hobomok, and sev- 
eral of her.later tales. With respect to the influence of the Indian 
Prophet's malison, we would beg leave, with due deference, to express 
our dissent. The old Greek well observed that " curses were like 
young chickens which generally come home to roost ;" they do some- 
times afiect the imagination, but we believe they can have no effect, 
certainly not the curses of the wicked, upon one who is protected by 
innocence, and assured by reason. The tale is short, but told in beau- 
tiful language and with great skill and effect. 
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The lines entided <' The Leaf/' hf 8. O. Goodricli, are, we think 
remarkably fme, and worthy the good taste of the editor of the Token. 

The " Huguenot Daughter/' by Hannah Dorset. It is strange 
enough, that the poetry of our Annuals should be so inferior, for in- 
ferior, after all, much of it is, while we get plenty of such well told 
prose stories as this. The tale is founded, of course, on religious per* 
secutioUf the incidents are of a gra^e and afieeting character and the 
whole^subject happily handled. 

In the " Ode to the Russian Eagle," by George Lunt, we suspect 
that in the last line but one, " path-bound," is an error of the printer 
for oathrhound, 

** The Utilitarian," by John Neal, i% we are glad to see, freer than 
is usual with the author's productions, from his more objectionable 
peculiarities, while it has the same powerful writing, the same startling 
incident and the same eager and rapid, yet free conversation, which 
are, we take it, three great merits in a story-teUer, and are common to 
all his prose writings. We object to the introduction of the child's 
language, and we generally demur to his use of most unheroic Chrift- 
tian names for his heroes, which names are not more common with us 
than elsewhere, — and, moreover, to the barbarous, phraseology, which 
he sometimes puts into the mouths of New Englanders, as samples of 
their language, when this mode .of speaking is seldom to be heard, even 
in the remotest parts of New England, now, if it ever were, and cer* 
tainly deserves not to be kept up. 

** The Bubble," by J. O. Rockwell is very pretty and descriptive^ 

The Token concludes with a prose piece by the Rev. John Pierpont* 
** The fashion of this world passeth away" is his sabject, and the com- 
mentary is a most eloquent and touching appeal to the desolated feel- 
ings which acknowledge and the universal experience which confirms 
the melancholy truth. 

«< But there are alteratioiu in the ftehionof the world which time iv more alow 
in prodacing. and which, when we witnoM them, are more striking, more melan- 
«holy, and or more abiding inflaence. Who will doubt this ? for who j^s not felt 
it ? and who is he that has ever felt, and has now forgotten it ? Sorely not you, 
my friend, who, by the appointments of an overruling IVoTidonce, have oeen com- 
pelled to spend your days as a stranger and a pilgrim in the earth. Did you, in 
your younj^ manhood, leave your home among the hills, the scenes and the com- 
panions otyour youthful q>orts or of your earliest toils ? Were vou long strug- 
gling with a wayward fortune, in distant lands, or in seas that rolled underUie line, 
or that encircled the poles in their cold embrace ? Did sickness humble the pride 
of your manhood, or did care whiten your temples before the time ? How often, 
in your wanderings, did the peacoful image of your home present itself to your 
mind ! How often did you visit that sacred spot in your dreams by night ! and 
how faithful to your last impressions was the garb in which, when yonVero &r 
<^^&7) your long forsaken home arrayed itself! The fields and the forests that 
were aromd it, underwent no change in their appearance to your imagination. 
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Tlie tteet that liad gi^ui you ftnit or thado oontisued to giye the sum frnlta and 
the nme shade to tSe inmates of your paternal dwelling ; and even in those ob- 
jeets of filial or fraternal aifectioB, no change appeaid to have bean wrought 
By time during your long absence. 

'' Bat when, at length, you return, how different is the scene that comes before 
yon in its melancholy taaUty, firom that which you left in yoor yonth, and of which 
• Biithfal piotore luis been carried near to your heart, m all your wanderings! 
Those who were once your neighbors and school-fellows, and whom you meet as 
yon oome near to your father's house, either you do not recognise, or you are 
grieyed that they do not recognise you. The woods, which clothed the hilla 
around, and in which you had often indulged the yague, but delicious anticipations 
of ehildhood, haye been eleaied away; uid the stream that once dariied through 
them, breaking their reliffioaa silence by its eyening hjnnn, and whitening as it 
rushed througn their shade, *■ to meet tlie sun upon the upland lawn,' now cree]^ 
fidntly along its contracted channel, through fields that haye been stripped of their 
golden haryest, and through pastures embrowned by a scorching sun. The fruit 
trees are decayad. The snacie trees have been uprooted by a storm, or their hol- 
low trunks and dry boughs remain, yenerable, but mournful witnesses to the truth 
tbat the frahion of this world paaseth away. More melancholy still are the wit- 
nesses that meet you as you enter your father's house. She, on whose bosom you 
hung in your infiiney, anid whom you had hoped once more to embrace, has long 
been rieeping in the dark and narrow house. Tour father's form, how changed ! 
Of the locks that clustered around his brow, how few remain ! and those few, now 
tlun ! how white ! His fbll toned and manly yoice has lost its strength, and trem- 
bles as he inquires if this is indeed his sen. The suter whom yon lefl a child, la 
now a wife, and a mother ; the wife of one whom you never knew, one who looks 
upon you as a stranger, and one towards whom it is impossible for you to kindle 
up a brother's loye, now that you have finmd so little in the scenes of your dnkt- 
hood to satisfy the affectionate anticipations with which you returned to them. 

<< While you are contemplating these melancholy changes, and the chill of dis- 
appoiatnient is going through your heart, the feeling comes upon you, in all its 
bitterness, that the mourmul ravages wfajch time has wrought upon the scenes 
and the objects of your attachment, will hot, and cannot be repaired by time, in 
any of his nitore rounds. Hetuming yaars can frurnish yon with no proper objects 
for the fresh and glowing affections of youth ; and even if those objects could ba 
fUrnished, it is too late now for yon to feel for them the correspondent afibcticm. 
The song of yonr mountain-stream can neyer more soothe your ear. The groye 
that you loved shidl invite you to meditation and to worship no more. Another 
may, indeed, spring up in its place, but you shall not live to see it. It may shade 
your grave, but your heart shall never feel its charm. Tour affections are robbed 
of the treasures to which they clung so closely and so long, and that forever. 
The earth, where it had appeared most lovely, is chaxiffed. 'Tne things that were 
nearest to your heart, have changed with it. The fashion in which the world was 
arrayed when it took hold on you with the strongest attachment, has passed away ; 
its mysterious power to charm you has fled, all its holiest enchantments ar5 
broken) and you feel that nothing remains as it was, but the abiding outline of its 
surfiice, its valUes where the stiU waters find their way, and the stem visage of ita 
everlasting hills." 

Who does not feel the sad and solemn truths of this language ? Who 

could not weep, as it forces itself into his very heart ? So fleeting are 

the yanities of the world : — so pass its idle fashions and its heartless 

follies ;-«and, sorrowing not for their decay, we might say, without 

regret, 

"Pass OB relentless worid !'' 

But so paaseth not whatever is truly valuable and excellent Hie 
raommients of man's pride may crumble ; the temples of his glory 
may decay ; his navies may be thrown upon a barren beach, his armiev 
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whelmed in eternal snow ; the wayward dreams of yonth, the daring 
hopes of manhood and the crafty schemes of worldly old age may ut- 
terly fail and perish ; but though his bones be buried beneath a moun* 
tain avalanche, or rest under the broad bosom of the unfathomable sea, 
— no generous impulse, no lofty action, no ardent and virtuous aspira- 
tion shall pass away : his fervent enthusiasm, his noble deeds, his mag- 
nificent thoughts, his pure life, his charity to man and his high trust 
in God, may gladden the hearts of millions to come, till time is a lo^t 
and forgotten thing, and be recorded for eternity where the fashions of 
the world have no part nor lot. 

We have thus examined, as well as we were able, the literary 
matter of the Token, and would now say a few words of the plates. 
They are generally above all praise, and might fearlessly be compared 
with the best plates in the English Annuals. The first plate, '* The 
Doomed Bride," ought, we think, to be an exception to this remark. 
Good as it is in parts, the attitude of the figure, together with the 
drapery, are extremely stiff, and the drawing of the left arm, especially, 
very bad. Of the vignette title-page we have seen only an unfinished 
copy, but firom that can determine that the design is full of truth to 
nature and beauty, and that the execution will be excellent. Perhaps 
our favorite among them all is " The Sybil." The drawing is perfect, 
and the whole plate executed with remarkable softnesa and felicity. 
B(r. Goodrich recommends, in the preface, a consultation with this 
Sybil. We fear he means to flatter us with vain hopes ; but we should 
delight, above all things, to have our fortunes read to us by such eyes. 
The next plate, ** Innocence," has the common faults of Westall's 
designs, and is not deficient in their beauties. The engraver has 
executed his part well. " The Lost Children" is one of the most 
beautiful things we ever saw. The improvement of Mr. Cheney is 
astonishing. We hardly know if he need now fear a rival anywhere. 
The introduction of portraits into works of this class is new, but 
there can bp nothing more proper than to preserve the features of a 
poet, dead, alas, as he is, amidst the trophies of his country's litera- 
ture. The likeness is said to be faithful, and the work is beautifully 
done. Wherever we had happened to meet " Meditation," and " The 
Banks of the Juniata," we^should have had no hesitation in setting 
them down as the productions of the most distinguished English 
artists. " Grandfather's Hobby" is delightful. " Chocorua's Curse" 
is grand, striking, and well managed in all its details. A great and 
desirable improvement is manifested in the delineation of minute hu- 
man figures, wherein our plates have generally been very faulty. 
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They are much better done, however, in the '' Juniata" than in this. 
'' The Schoolmistress'' is one of those pictures which must suit and 
satisfy every body. The patient and placid expression of the ancient 
dame, (blessings be on her head,) the puzzled and anxious air of the 
youth on the stool, and the thoughtless hilarity of the other urchins, 
at their own momentary freedom from the task, are all inimitable. 
But " Genevieve," the bright, beautiful, laughing Genevieve, — reclin- 
ing amongst roses, as is her due, — how shall we speak of her 1 It is 
exquisite indeed. Her taper, — ^no ! — We can hardly avoid cutting up 
our lines into verse, in which we always feel at liberty to give more 
minute descriptions than in homely prose ; but we forbear. This, 
with the " Greek Lovers," which is on the whole, remarkably vfeU de- 
signed and executed, and which we like very much, notwithstanding 
some obvious defects, complete the list of embellishments. It is 
'' got up," as the saying is, with great taste and beauty, in a manner 
highly creditable to the editor and publishers. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that the Token is not yet pub- 
lished, but will be out, about the first of October. Before closing, we 
wish also to make a few remarks upon a subject adverted to above ; 
namely. How is it that the poetical articles in all our Souvenirs are 
generally so inferior in sterling value to the prose ? How is it that, 
while our writers of legends and the multitudes of tales, with which 
our press annually teems, need not fear competition with writers of 
the same class in any country, we have little poetry to compare with 
the productions of the mighty masters of the rhyme on the other side 
of the Atlantic ? Have we no claim upon the mantle sent down from 
the great bards of old 1 Have we no eyes to see the * chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof?' Have we, in fine, no souls to drink in 
the inspiration which bounteous heaven has showered upon all men 
of all ages and climes ? Let us not so believe. The fault is in our- 
selves. With the blush of shame and conscious inferiority upon our 
cheeks, at the unfeeling lash of a foreign reviewer, Mre have still 
turned a deaf ear to our own ' native wood-notes wild.' Instead of 
looking with a favorable eye upon our young aspirants for literary 
excellence, we have been too apt to. turn upon them the face of cold 
and severe rebuke : and they, instead of holding on jheir way with un- 
daunted energy, regardless of present praise and renown, and careful 
only to fulfil with zeal and courage the high purposes of their being, 
have idly suffered our censure, like a deadly spell, to benumb their 
faculties and chill their hearts. But if we do not encourage and foster 
the talent of our youth, what right have we to look for the ripe fruit of 
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maturity ? It is a common bat injurious notion, that young men should 
be cautious of publishing before a certain period of supposed excellence 
in mental cultivation : before the mind becomes subject to severe self- 
control under the discipline of the worlds But we are far from think- 
ing so. There are certain subjects, indeed, asking a knowledge to be 
acquired only by long continued and judicious observation : but that 
man wiU not, probably, be eminent in literature at forty, who could 
think nothing worth telling through a score of summers. At this first 
blush of manhood, the young poet does not and ought not <o wield 
worldly maxims for his weapons : he knows nothing •f their use in the 
social system and cares little for their value. Poetry is with him but 
an ov ^flowing gush from a heart-spring of noble and generous thoughts 
and nicely-toned sensibilities. But he has not lived without much of 
that communion which must make us wiser. He has conversed most 
with himself. He has thought, long and frequently, of the secret 
springs of his own impulses, — of the wild play of human passion,— -of 
the emotions of heart, — of the capacity of miud, — ^till startled and be- 
wildered in speculations, which have astonished the very wbest, he 
has gone out amongst the ** liberal elements," to ask of Nature to un- 
ravel the mystery, and she was herself a marvel. But she, bountiful 
forever, has poured at his feet the glorious current of tumbling rivers ; 
•shown him the gorgeous drapery of autumnal forests and the broad 
verdure of green fields. He has looked on the blue distant hills and 
felt that they were his ; and the song of birds was his own, and the 
tremendous ocean, with its terrible foam, or calm and golden with de- 
parting glory ; and the jewelled ether and the revolving brightness of 
the silent course of Night. And he has then sought the companion- 
ship of books ; the converse of those unchanging friends, whose silent 
but eloquent thoughts, whose soothing and comfortable welcome are 
ever at his command. He has read of the times, when monarchs loved 
to tune the lyre ; when the valiant champion did his devoir none the 
worse, because he could frame a tender lay to his ladye4ove ; when 
poets, by their songs, raised woman from her state of savage degrada- 
tion in a barbarous age and gave her her rightful place in the scale of 
being : he has gone back still farther, and thought of the days when 
the best and the wisest, — the magnificent and mighty princes of the 
house of Israel, drank large inspiration at Siloa's fount and sung the 
high praises of God, to the psaltery and harp. And so, rich in an un- 
bounded treasury of thoughts and affections, he goes out into the world, 
with life before him, lovely as a summer's day, with a fresher morning 
about him than the hackneyed world ever saw^ — and then^ may be, one 
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beautiful vision fades, and another follows its fellow, till nothing but 
the light of common day lingers around his darkened mind. But it is 
while the vision is still upon him ; before the flush of ardent enthusi* 
asm has vanished, that he should pour forth those generous sentiments, 
whose office it is to refine and purify our nature ; which men read, and, 
with soflened hearts, forget for a while their hatred, their envying and 
their strife, and mingle with kinder feelings with their fellows in the 
common lot. Many faults of style there will, no doubt, be ; many 
crude conceits; many hasty and ill-digested thoughts, at a period, 
when he has not* yet learned to weigh opinions, or acquired suffieient 
severity of taste and streng||^ of determination, to reject false and glit* 
tering ornament. But it is while this childlike simplicity is stm in his 
mind, that the boy should exercise his power to instruct men ; to bring 
them back, from the toil and care and bustle of life, to pure and plea^ 
ant things, which they had there forgotten. It is then that he must 
dwell upon those thoughts which will be to him a foundation whereon 
higher and better things shall arise. 

Above all, let not the young poet despair, because all his fanciful 
visions are not in a moment realized. If, with high mind and a warm 
heart, he is true to whatever is worthy and excellent in life, true to his 
own nature, true to Truth herself, he need not fear but he will find 
*' audience fit though few,'' in his own life, and glorious renown in 
afler times. Neither let him complain that there are no themes to ex- 
cite his mind and employ his powers : To one who thus thinks, there 
are none. But let him celebrate the valiant and noble deeds of great 
and virtuous men and nations, triumphing or falling in a good cafltse. 
Let him tune his harp to the praise of brave people everywhere, strug- 
gling for freedom, or standing up manfully to keep the destroyer, and 
polluter from their fathers' hearths and the altars of God. Liet him 
take his station, as he should do, in the van of an advancing age, and 
raise the triumphal song to future intellectual and moral improvement, 
or, if so it must needs be, with the prophetic fervor of ancient bards, 
foretell the mournful history of political degradation. The character 
of man in all ages is a fertile theme for the sounding lyre : or if its 
strings are tuned to gentler, strains, let him play upon the thousand ex- 
quisite chords, which thrill about a woman's heart. That unlooked- 
for strength and fortitude, which, in times of trouble and danger, has 
sustained the frailest and most lovely beings, who ever shrunk from the 
cooler breeze that could scarcely have twirled the slightest forest-leaf; 
a mother's infinite love ; a maiden's high-souled devotedness, and that 
almost superhuman pride, when scorn has once estranged her from the 
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lord of her affections. Let him cultivate an unadulterated and enthu- 
siastic love of nature, and she will well repay him from an illimitable 
treasury of joy and affection : let him not check, for the world's sneer, 
any free and generous enthusiasm : and, loving the visible world ar- 
dently, for this is the very life and light of a poet's visions, and will 
throw over them a spring-like joyousness and freshness, let him not 
forbear to cherish a devotion to books, remembering that the greatest 
poets have generally been amongst the most learned men of their age : 
such were Chaucer, and Spenser, Jonson and Milton, Dry den and 
Pope^ such are Southey and Coleridge; and such was Shelley, and, 
in a less degree, such was Byron. Let hip remember that Sir Walter 
Scott ra a profound student, and that Mr. Moore is prouder of his 
Greek than of Lalla Rookh. Neither let him fear, what some have 
said, that the day of poetry has gone by, and that he will want readers. 
This cannot be, while there is a hue of melancholy on any spirit or a 
spring of joy in any heart. The sailor thrills on the bounding sea ; 
the solitary student revels in the luxury of grief; the husbandman 
gladdens in the freshness of spring. All these are poetical : and the 
day-break scattering the silence of darkness ; the descending splendor 
of evening; the gray twilight; the array of night; hill and valley, 
stream and forest, flower and ocean ; whatever is noble in the history 
of thought ; whatever is lovely and melancholy in the story of life. 

Who need fear to push his bark, if it be laden with the riches of 
heart and nature, upon such an abounding ocean of sympathies ? 

# 
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Look whei« she moves \ a fixed despair 
Seems pictured in that frantic air. 
As now her eye she casts aromid, 
Now wildly views the drear profound, — 
And now, with quickening step and light, 
Full madly tempts the headlong height : 
While lifted by the evening breeze 
Which sweeps the brightly crested seas,— 
Alike disordered with her mind. 
Her dark locks float upon the wind. 

She stops—she pants — ^with fond desire 
She eyes her long neglected lyre; 
Then, sighing o'er its golden strings 
Her eager hand In haste she flings. 
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She lists ! bat ah, its soothing powers 
Seem to have fled with happier hours } 
Tet passion fires her phrenzied soul 
As down her cheek the tear-drops roll : 
* And as her fingers fly along, 
The sounds flow mournful as her song. 

* Bright god of day ! refulgent sun ! 
Thy glorious course will soon be run ; 
Yet thou, in awful beauty, there 
Dost every mortal's homage share. 
Ah ! what if thou thy face shouldst veil, 
And envious night awhile prevail ? — 
Thou with the morrow's dawn shalt rise 
The lord again of earth and skies : 
In youth, forever free from change, 
Still through ethereal fields to range. 

' But I, alas ! may hope in vain 
To see the blushing morn again : 
For me in vain thy golden light 
Shall dissipate the shades of night, — 
And, vainly gleaming from the west, 
In glory all the heavens invest. 
I go where thy benignant ray 
Ne*er beamed upon the darkling way ; 
Where none may feel the zephyr's breath — 
Whore love's bright torch is quenched in death ! 

' Farewell, O earth ! so green and gay ; 
Farewell to thee, sweet b'ght of day ! ^^^ 

And, as ye vanish firom my view, 'flRi^^ 

Ye vales, ye twilight bowers, adieu ! — ▼^^ ^ 

Dear haunts where love fresh garlands wove, 
While only whispers filled the grove. 
And thou that once by turns couldst fire, 
Couldst melt or soothe, enchanting lyre, — 
Thou of Apollo, boon divine ! — 
With thee I every joy resign. 

' He too, who in a hapless hour 
Saw but to make me feel his power, 
He too shall know what 'tis to scorn, 
And leave the youthfiil heart forlorn ; 
Some rose-cheeked nymph shall charm his eye, 
And wake anon the unconscious sigh ; 
And when he feels the trembling joy 
Indignantly shall spurn the boy : 
Who doom'd, like me, to grief a prey, 
In flower of youth bIulU fitde away. 
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* O dream perrerw !— Immortal powers ! 
Be his bright pathway strewn with flowers,— 
And his youn^ radiant brow entwin'd 
With myrtle of unfading kind ; 
But let the god of soft desires 
Kindle for him his holiest fires ! 
Haply when he my fate shall learn, 
And Pity points him to my urn, — 
One tear for me may yet be shed, 
And Phaon mourn his Sappho dead 1' 

She ceased : the frantic thought, the name 
O'erpowered at once her trembling frame. 
As if by all of earth forsook, 
To heaven she cast one piteous look ; 
The lyre which in her arms remained, 
JNow with convulsive grasp was strained : 
From her young cheek the rose had flad — 
Love, hope, and joy, alike were dead — 
She reeled, she fell, with woes opprest. 
And in the wild waves sunk to rest ? 
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A Tear in Spain. By a Young American, Boston : Hilliard, ^r&y> 
#LitUe &. Wilkins. 1829. 

A well written and circumstantial account of a country so fiill of 
interest, and, what is strange, so seldom visited by travellers, as Spain, 
must, we are sure, be an acceptable offering to the public. Peculiarly 
80 now that much attention is beginning to be paid to its language, and 
great interest is felt in its institutions and circumstances; more espe- 
cially, when our distinguished countryman, Irving, has just brought 
out some of its ancient and gallant annals, from the dust and dark- 
ness of time, and thrown upon them the light of his own beautiful lan- 
guage and playful imagination. 

Notwithstanding the stern bigotry of a mistaken and gloomy creed, 
made infinitely worse by craft and tyranny, and their necessarily at- 
tendant evOs, ignorance and vice ; which such concomitants seldom 
fail to spread over the surface of sodety, — the very name of Spain 
comes upon one at all conversant with its history, attended with 
thrilling emotions and associations. Perhaps there is no land under 
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heaven, whose history excites so many feelings of romantic interest. 
We have loved to think of the manly pride and honor, to a proverb, of 
the old nobles of Castile and Arragon, and the lofly bearing and high 
courage of its haughty but generous Hidalgos. Often cold in outward 
manner, but full of fierce passion and latent enthusiasm, we believe no 
nation has exhibited in the field more splendid instances of unshrink- 
ing bravery or adventurous daring : from the times, when for hundreds 
of years they provoked and sustained the fiirious onset of a half barba- 
rous and warlike people, whose trade was blood, and to whom the war- 
shout was the very breath of life, till they drove them from their shores 
at the lance's point ; from fatal Pavia, where the chivalry of France 
quailed at the fierce charge, and Dennis Montjoye was drowned in the 
war-cry of logo ! and close, Spain ! down to our recollections of 

Saraffossa's rain'd streets 

And brave Crerona's deathfdl story, — 

where can history point out more brilliant examples of lofty courage 
and undaunted resolution? The moonlight that lingers on the Alham- 
bra's time-worn but magnificent walls, — the golden sands of the Ta- 
gus, — the abounding beauty of the rolling Guadalquiver ; — her impas- 
sable mountains, her mighty forests, her vineyards and olive groves, 
and the twilight music of her light guitar^ gaily sounding to the grace- 
ful movement of 



many a youth and many a maid. 



Dancing in the chequer *d shade \ — 

more than this, the rich and glorious beauty of her dark-eyed daugh- 
ters; — how many romantic incidents, how many pleasant dreams does 
the name of Spain awaken ? 

Her fascinating literature, too, so full of bomorous description, of 
poetic incident, and of brilliant invention ; — her ballads, now, mourn- 
fully deploring the fall of some heroic chief or splendid city ; now, in 
bolder numbers, recounting the story of successful resistance of their 
Moorish assailants, or of some daring foray upon these spirited and 
restless neighbors ; and now, in more graceful strains, uttering the 
tender pleadings and reproaches of devoted passion ;' above all, those 
fi'iends of our boyhood, who have grown dearer to us through every 
step of advancing manhood, Sancho and his master, — Rosinante and 
Dapple, — for every one of whom we entertain too great respect to feel 
the full ridicule of their adventures ; — we cannot help, loving them all. 
But our recollections detain the«reader too long fi-om the author. The 
following is a pleasing description of the dress of the inhabitants in 
a small town on the firontiers. 
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'' The little village of Tordera lay just beyond the bank of the stream, and its 
whole population had come out to the corner of the last house, to witness our 
simultaneous arrival. It happened to be Sunday, and, as I have sometimes fan- 
cied is apt to be the case, it brought with it a bright sunshine and a cloudless 
sky. The inhabitants, in consideration of the day and the weather, were decked 
in their gayest, furnishing me with a first and most favorable occasion of seeing 
something of the Catalans and of their costume. The men were of large stature, 
perfectly well made and very muscular ; but there seemed something sinister in 
their appearance, partly produced by the length and shagginess of their hair and 
the exaggerated cast of their countenances ; partly, by the graceless character of 
their costume. It consisted of a short jacket and waistcoat of greener black vel- 
vet, scarce descending half way down the ribs, and studded thickly with silver 
buttons, at the breasts, lappels, and sleeves ; the trowsers of the same material, 
or of nankeen, being long, full, and reaching from the ground to the arm-pits. 
Instead of shoes, they wore a hempen or straw sandal, which had a small place 
to admit and protect the toes, and a brace behind with cords, by means of which 
it was bound tightly to the instep. Their dark-tanned and sinewy feet, seemed 
strangers to the embarrasment of a stocking, whilst their loins wore girt with a 
sash of red silk or woollen. This article of dress, unknown among us, is univer- 
sally worn by the working classes of Spain, who say that it keeps the back 
warm, sustains the loins, and prevents lumbago *, in short, that it does them a 
great deal of ^ood, and that tney would be undone without it. Most of the 
young men had embroidered ruffles, and collars tied by narrow sashes of red or 
yellow silk ; some displayed within their waistcoat a pair of flashy suspenders of 
green silk, embroidered with red and adjusted by means of studs and buckles of 
silver. The most remarkable article, however, of this singular dress, and by no 
means the most graceful, was a long cap of red woolen, which fell over behind 
the head, and hung a long way down the back, giving the wearer a look of a cut- 
throat. Whether from the association of the bonnet rouge, or some other preju- 
dice, or from its own intrinsic ugliness, I was not able, during my short stay in 
Catalonia, to overcome my repugnance to this detestable head-gear. 

'' As for the women, some of them were dressed in a gala suit of white, with 
silk slippers covered with spangles ; but more wore a plam black frock, trimmed 
with velvet of the same color. They were generally bare-headed, just as they 
had come from their dwellings ; a few, returnmg perhaps from mass, had fans in 
their hands, and on their heads the mantilla. The Spanish mantUla is oflen 
made entirely of lace, but more commonly of black silk, edged with the more 
costly material. It is fastened above the comb, and pinned to the hair, thence 
descending to cover the neck and shoulders, and ending in two embroidered points 
which depend in front. These are not confined, but left to float about loosely; 
so that, with the ever moving fan, they give full employment to the hands of the 
lady, whose unwearied endeavors to conceal her neck nirnishes a perpetual proof 
of her modesty. Though in former times, the female foot was doomed in Spain 
to scrupulous concealment, to display it is now no longer a proof of indecency. 
The frock had been much shortened among these fair Catalans, each of whom 
exhibited a well turned ancle, terminated in a round little foot, neatly shrouded 
in a thread stocking, with a red, a green, or a black slipper. They were besides 
of graceful height and figure, ^ith the glow of health deep upon their cheeks, 
and eyes that spoke a burning soul withm. There was much of the grace, and 
ease, and fascination of the Provencelle, with a glow and luxuriance enkindled by 
a hotter sun." pp. 19, 20. 

The author states in a note to p. 30, to which we refer the reader, 
the singular fact, that a steam engine was used in Barcelona, for the 
purpose of propelling vessels, as early as the year 1543 : and shortly 
after, p. 47. he gives a shocking story of the robbery of their diligence 
and an attempted murder of the conductors. At which interesting 
but unenviable scene, had we been present, without means of defeoice, 
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ceilainly all oar romance would have oozed out at the ends of our 
fingers. Our traveller, however, proceeds with unabated courage. 

After a journey, replete with various and more pleasant incidents^ 
he arrives at Madrid, and, amongst other things worthy of note, visits 
the museum of statuary and painting, which obtains his great and, as 
is seems, deserved eulogy. The author shall here speak for himself. 

** The Spanish school is chiefly celehrated among painters for perfection of per- 
spective and design, and the vivid and natural carnation of its coloring. One of 
toe first painters who became celebrated in Spain was Morales, who oegan his 
career about the time that Raphael's was so prematurely closed, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, and whose heads of Christ have merited him the sur- 
name of Divine. Morales was a native of Estremadura, but the art in which he 
so greatly excelled made more rapid progress in the city of Valencia, where a 
kindly soil and a kindlier sky seem to mvite i>erfection. Juan de Juanes is con- 
sidered the father of the Valencian school, which in the beginningwas in imita- 
tion of the Italian, but which afterwards assimilated itself to the Flemish, and to 
the manner of Rembrandt and Vandyke ; until, under the name of the ichool of 
Seville, the Spanish painters had acquired a distinctive character. 

" Under Ribera, better known at home and abroad by the singular surname of 
Espanioleto, the Valencian school attained the highest perfection. The subjects 
of Espanioleto are chiefly Bible scenes, taken inaiffsrently from the Old or New 
Testament ; but his most successful efforts have been the delineation of scenes 
of suffering and sorrow, such as are abundantly furnished by the lives of our 
Saviour and the saints. In describing the extremes of human misery, a macera- 
ted wretch, reclining upon a bed of straw in the last agony of starvation or 
infirmity, he is perhaps unequalled ; and he has been able to ffive such a relief to 
the perspective, suco a reality to the coloring, that the &ception, at a first 
glance, is often irresistible, nideed, my memory became so strongly impressed 
with some of his pieces, that I can still call them up at vrill in all their excellence^ 
Espanioleto was, however, a gloomy painter, giving to his works the sad coloring 
which he borrowed from the religion of his day, a religion which was fond of 
calling up reflections of despondency, and thinking only <m Christ as the bleeding 
and the crucified. 

" Another great painter, who, like Espanioleto, flourished at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, was Diego Velasquez. Velasquez is sometimes an imi- 
tator of his great cotemporary ; at others, his stvle is materially different, and be 
is grenerallj^ allowed to be superior to Espanioleto in correctness of style and 
fertility of invention. His portraits, for furnishing accurate representations of 
individuals, are perhaps superior to those of Titian and Vandyke. They are not^ 
indeed, highly wrought, but have about them the strong strokes of a master. 

" Bartholomew Murillo, who, like Velasquez, was Irarn in Seville, studied at 
Madrid under the direction of his countryman, and never travelled oat of Spain. 
There is in his manner all the correctness of Velasquez ; all his truth to nature, 
which he seems to have studied thoroughly, and at the same time a more perfect 
finish, and a warmth and brilliancy of coloring to which his pencil was a stranger. 
Nothing indeed can be so txue and palpable as Murillo's scenes of familiar ufe, 
nothing so sweet and heavenly as the features and expression of his Virgins. 
Murillo brouffht the school of Seville, or more properly or Spain, to the height of 
its glory. He seems to have combined the excellences of Vandyke and Titian, 
the truth of the one, and the warm carnation of the other ; and though Raphael 
be looked on bv painters and connoisseurs as the most perfect of known artists, 
yet if the chief excellence of the imitative art consists in showing nature, not an 
it ought to be, but as it is, and in producing momentary deception, this excellence 
belongs to none so entirely as to Murillo. 
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living artist, whose portraits are admirable." pp. Ill, ll}2. 
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The author gives, on p. 180, an interesting aecount of the Spa^h 
dance, the bolero, a story connected with which we shall quote, to show 
the danger of exposing ourselves to unnecessary temptation. 

'* The holy see, it appears, beinff incited by the solicitude of the Spanish cler^^ 
to attempt the refonnation of pumic morals in Spain, issued a decree forbidding 
the exhibition of bull-fights, and sent a Roman bull to dri7e all i^e Spanish ones 
out of the arena. This triumph paved the waj for another. The fandango was 
presently attacked in form, as having a tendency to excite unchaste desires, and 
to promote sensuality. But as the reverend consistory of cardinab was too just 
to pass sentence unheard, even upon the fandango j a couple were brought before 
the grave assemblage to exhibit tne character of their dance. The dancers made 
their appearance in the usual costume, took out their castanets, raised their 
voices, and commenced the fandango. The venerable fiithers first received them 
with toe moderate look of sages, determined to bear in patience and decide justly. 
When the dance began, however, they contracted their brows and looked on 
firowningly, as if each would conceal his own secret satisfaction. But at last 
nature overcame dissimulation, their hearts warmed, their countenances bright- 
ened, and, slinging their long hats and skullcaps at each other, ^y began to 
caper over the floor in vain imitation of the fandango" 

After a variety of perils, (which, contrary to the custom of most 
travellers, do not seem to put him at all out of humor with the country) 
and after mach apparent enjoyment, the author takes leave of Spain. 

We had marked some minor errors in his classical allusions and 
use of language, such for instance as, ' hepadfied Spain,' for pactficat" 
ed ; * hence it is that we have so many Hercules,' instead of * so many 
of the name of Hercules :' and below, he speaks of ' the eleven labors 
of Hercules ; the slaughter of the Geryons being one of them ;' unless 
he means to convey the idea that the slaughter of the Geryons made 
up the twelve ;. which the construction of the sentence does not allow, 
p. 306. These, however, are unquestionably faults of carelessness, 
for the book is generally written in a good and easy style. If we had 
epace, we would gladly spend more time upon it, but can safely re- 
commend it to our readers, as a well written and entertaining work. 
We shall close with the author's concluding remarks : 

" It would seem that there is much chance of a revolution in Spain at some fu- 
ture day, and that when it arrives it is likelv to be terrible. But when it shall 
have passed, with a fearful, yet regenerating hand, over this ill-fated country, re- 
moving the abused institutions and unjust privileges which have borne so long 
and so nardly upon her, and she shall have passed, as France has done, through 
the various ordeals of spurious liberty and military despotism, intelligenee may 
have a chance to creep in, and the people may at length turn their attention to 
the enjoyment of life and the developement of their resources. Nature has been 
most Kind to Spain. Her bowels teem with every valuable production, her sur- 
face is everywhere spread with fertility ; a kindly sun shines forth in furtherance 
of the universal benignity ; her almost insular situation at the extremity of Eu- 
rope releases her from the dangers of aggression ; and whilst the ocean opens on 
one hand a convenient high road to the most distant nations of the earth, the 
Mediterranean on the other facilitates her communications with the rich countries 
that enclose it. Her coasts, too, indented with finer ports than are elsewhere seen, 
and her waters, not deformed by those fearful storms, which cover more northern 
seas with wrecks and ruin ; all, in connexion with hor internal wealth, furnish 
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Uw fai^pieflt adaptation to eommeroial pittiniit«. ' Thus, whilst her native riches 
and fertility make trade unneceasary to Spain, her situation enables her to pursue 
it with unequalled advantage. Surely wher^ God has been thus good, man will 
not always remain murratenil. 

" In tdung leave of Spain, may we not then indulge a hope, that, though her 
futurity looks threatening, ominous, and full of evil forebodings^ the present cen- 
tury may yet see her safely through the storm, and leave her, as she deserves to 
be, rich, respected, and happy ?" 



BLACK BABBA&T. 

Thjb eastern gray is blending fast 
With orange on the mountain height, 
The misty clouds are hurrying past, 
The stars are melting in the light : 
I feel the air*s delicious glow 
Revive my heart and bathe my brow ; 
The morning's unbought joys for me ! — 
I'll saddle soon black Barbary. 

My beauteous mare ! whose bounding speed 
Has never fidl'd my utmost need ; — 
Her tossing head and glancing eye 
Own that she knows her master nigh. 
With golden grain her crib I'll fill. 
And water from the clearest rill, — 
And then the hx blue hills shall see * 
A gallant race, fleet Barbary ! 

Her graceful limbs and glossy hide, 

Without a speck to mar its pride, — >. 

Her silken tail of raven black. 

That streams behind our hurried track, 

Prouder than even Pacha bore, 

'Mid charging hosts, his ranks befbre ; — 

Her stamping foot| — ^how wild and free, — 

How dear thou art, proud Barbary ! 

Wert thou an Arab's desert-steed. 
To share his tent and serve his need, — 
His wife's delight, his kinsmen's joy. 
The playmate of his prattling boy^ — 
Scarce might an empire's wealth obtain 
One lock of all thy floating mane ; — 
And art thou not as dear to ms, 
My gentie, playful Barbary 1 
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If I had wealth, Fd gladly deck 

With bells of gM thy arching neck ; 

But well I know thoucarest less 

For gauds than for one dear caress, 

And friends like thee become not strange; 

Though^clouds may lower, and fortunes change : 

Thy faith is firm, — ^thy love is fiee, — 

Thine eye unchanged, true Barbary ! 

Thy brilliant eyes are wild as when 
We boi-e the battlers fiery brunt, 
Thy spreading nostrils wide as then, — 
As high thy starr'd and noble front : 
How would thy pricking ears rejoice 
To hear the trumpet's cheering voice ! 
The winds of heaven are not more free 
Than thy fierce change, brave Barbary ! 

Thy hoof is strong, thy step is sure, — 

We'll go as on the wild duck's wing ; — 

No doubU-riding cares endure*^ 

The magic of thy bounding spring : 

See, now she champs the bending bit, — 

My foot is on the stirrup set, — 

One bound, — and off, — away go we, 

I and my mare, good Barbary. 4> 
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It seems a brief month since we parted — ^less than a month since 
we agreed to be friends, courteous reader 1 The old Chronicler strides 
on over these holiday seasons as if nothing could make him loiter. 
It may be a hallucination, but a winter's day, spite of the calendar, is 
as long to us as two sqmmer ones. We do not feel the scene pass. 
There is no measure kept on our senses by its evenly told pulse. The 
damp morning and the silent noon, and the golden twilight come and 
go ; and if we breathe the freshness of the one, and sleep under the 
repose of the other, and gaze npon the beauties of the third, why, the 
end of existence seems answered. Labor is not in harmony with it. 

* Post eqaitem sedet atra cnra.— ifor. Carmin. iii. Od. i. 40. 
Bat we fear Horace was do boraeman, notwithstanding the " quick run*' be had of it from 
Philippi, (Car. ii. Od. vii. 9, 10.) when the " relicta non bene parmula^' proves the old Ro- 
man not to have had sufficient ^avalier spirit for a good and gallant rider. 
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The thought that distorbfl a nerve is an intrusion. Life's rapid torrent 
loiters in a pool, and its bubbles all break and are forgotten. Indo- 
lence is the mother of philosophy and we " let the world slide." We 
think, with Rosseau, that " the best book does but little good to the 
world, and much harm to the author." We remember Colton's three 
difficulties of authorship, and Pelham's flattering unction to idleness, 
that " learning is the bane of a poet." The " mossy cell of Peace" 

with its 

. « dreamB that move before the half shut-eye, 

And its gay castles in the clouds that pass," 

is a yery Eden, and, of all the flowers of the field, that which has the 
most meaning is your lily that *' toils not, neither does it spin," and of 
all the herbs of the valley, the 

'* Yellow lysimacha that gives sweet rest," 

has the most medicinal balm. We are of the school of Epicurus. We 
no longer thiok the '^ judicious voluptuousness of Godwin dangerous. 
Like the witch of Atlas, we could " pitch our tent upon the plain of the 
calm Mere" and rise and fall forever to its indolent swell. 

And speaking of idleness (we admire Mochingo's talent for digres- 
sion — " Now thou speakest of immortality, how is thy wife, Andrew") 
one of our pleasantest ways of indulging that cardinal virtue is by an 
excursion to Nahant. Establishing ourselves unostentatiously (we 
hope our lampooning firiend will not object to the phrase) upon the 
windward quarter of the boat, to avoid the vile volatile oils from the 
machinery — Shelley in one hand, perhaps, or Elia, or quaint Burton — 
(English editions, redolent in Russia, and printed as with types of 
silver) — with one of these, we say, to refresh the eye and keep the 
philosophic vein breathing freely, the panorama of the bay passes 
silently before our eye — island after island, sail after sail, like the con- 
jurations of a magic mirror. And this is all quiet, let us tell you — all 
in harmony with the Socratic humor — for the reputable steamer Ou- 
satonic (it distresses us daily that it was not spelt with an H) is none 
of your fifleen-milers — none of your high-pressure cut-waters, driving 
you through the air, breathless with its unbecoming velocity, and with 
the fear of the boiler before your eyes — but with a dignified moderation, 
consistent with a rational doubt of the integrity of a copper kettle and 
a natural abhorrence of hot water, she glides safely and softly over her 
half dozen miles an hour, and lands you, cool and good-humored, upon 
the rocky peninsula, for a consideration too trifling to be mentioned in 
a well-bred period. And then if the Fates will us an agreeable com- 
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panion, (we wish we had time to dcscrihe our ft^M^feo/^ how del^t- 
ful, as Apple Island is neared with its sweep of green banks and its 
magnificent elms— every foot of its tiny territory green and beautifo^— > 
how deiightfiil^ to speculate upon the character of its eccentric occu^ 
pant, and repeat the thousand stories told of him, and peer about his 
solitary cottage to catch a glimpse of his erect figore, and draw fanci- 
fal portraits of his daughter, who, the world says, lor the sixteen years 
of her sweet life has had only the range of those limited lawns which 
she may ramble over in an hour — ^and, as the boat glides by, to watch 
the fairy isle sleeping, if the bay is calm, with its definite shadow, and 
looking like a sphere, floating past in the ahr, covered with luxuriaiit 
verdure. It is but a brief twelve miles to Nahant, and the last four 
stretch out beyond the chain of islands, upon the open sea. To a city* 
bred eye and fancy there is a refreshing novelty, added to the expand, 
ing influence of so broad a scene, which has in it a vigorous and de-^ 
lightful stimulus. The mind gets out of its old track. The back 
ground of the mental picture is changed, and itafiects the whole. The 
illimitable sky and water draw out the imagination to its remotest link 
and the far apart and shining sails, each covering its little and pecu-- 
liar world, and sped with the thousand hopes of those for whom its 
lonely adventurers are tracking the uncertain sea^ win on the [mind to 
follow them upon their perilous way and breathe for them the *' God 
speed'' of unconscious interest. It is a beautiful and magic sight, to 
see them gliding past each other on their diflerent courses, impelled 
by the same invisible wind, now dark with sdadow, and now turning 
full to the light, and specking the horizon, like white birds careering 
along the edge of its definite line. The sea grows upon you as you 
see it more. The disappointment felt at first in its extent wears away, 
as you remember its vast stretch under those blue depths, which your 
eye cannot search ; and the waste of its ** untrampled floor," and the 
different depths, at which the different spoils of the sunk ships have bal- 
anced and hung, and the innumerable tribes who range their own vari- 
ous regions of pressure, from the darkest caverns to the thin and lighted 
chambers at its surface, all come step by step upon the mind, and crowd 
it with a world of wondering speculation. It is delightful to us to sit 
with the agreejible companion we spoke of, and with the green waves 
heaving about us, to indulge in these wayward and unprofitable imag- 
inations. It is a splendid range for a wild-winged thought — that 
measureless sea! We love to talk of its strange mysteries. We 
love to go down with one who will not check us with cold ob- 
jections, and number and shape out its inhabitants. With such 
a fellow-wanderer, wc have fouud palaces that surpass Aladdin's. 
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wd being9 to whom tiie «^;>per and ancondenBed water has a suffocat-* 
lag thinness. But these are idle speculations to the world's eye, gen-* 
tie reader, and we will reserve them for your private ear. We will 
go some summer afternoon, and talk them over together on the deck 
of that same deliberate steamer. You have no idea how many things 
are tintold of the deep sea— how many dreams of it an idler man than 
yourself will weave out of its green depths in his after-dinner musings* 
A volume of Shelley's Posthumous Poems lies in the honored niche 
of our Table. Beautiful as Shelley's poetry is, it has never been le* 
published in this country, and though his name is universal, his pro* 
duotions are comparatively unknown. One of the first steps towards 
a better acquaintance, is a confession of propensities, and as Shelley is 
at present a passion with us, with your leave, gentle reader, we will 
make you partially acquainted. We do not mean to give a criticism 
just here upon his style. We will do it more at length hereafter ; but 
for the present, we will introduce a fragment or two, with a single 
remark — ^that Shelley has written as if he had never read poetry. It 
seems with him the essay of a new and original power-— -stajrtling even 
to himself — and gathering its material, without guidance, by an intui- 
tive analogy and selec^on. It is all new, and vivid, and strong. One 
of the least original of his pieces, but, at th^ same time, a very beiHi- 
tiful one is the following : 

^'written in dejection near NAPLES." 

" The sun is warm, the eky is clear, 

The wayes are dancing fast and bright. 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon's transparent light. 

• « « « k 

Around are unezpan'ded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 
The city's voice itself is soft, like Solitude's. 

" I see the deep's untrampled floor 

With green and purple seaweeds strown ; 
I see the wave upon the shore, 

Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown : 
I sit upon the sands alone, 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion. 
How sweet ! did any heart now share in my emotion < 

" Alas ! I have nor hope nor health, 
Nor peace within nor calm around, 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
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And walked with inward ^lory crowned— 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see, whom these surround — 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasore ;— 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

" Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child. 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have bom and yet must bear, 

Till death-like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in Uie warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 

'' Some might lament that I were cold, 
As I, when this sweet day is gone, 
^Which my lost heart, too soon grown old. 

Insults with this untimely moan ; 
They might lament — for I am one * 

Whom men love not, — and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory' set, 
Wm linger, though enjoyed, hke joy in memory yet." 

The Posthumous Poems open with a somewhat long narrative, enti- 
tled '' Julian and Maddalo." The latter is a maniac who is risited 
in his confinement by Count Julian* and the auth(Mr, and is thus 

described : — 

" Having said 
These words, we called the keeper, and he led 
To an apartment opening on the we^j-^ 
There the poor wretch was sitting mournfully 
Near a piano, his pale fingers twined ^ 

One with the other ! ana the ooze and wind* 
Rushed thro' an open casement, and did sway 
His hair, and starred it with the brackish spray ; ^ 
His head was leaning on a music book. 
And he was muttering, and his lean limbs shook ; 
His lips were pressed against a folded leaf 
In hue too beautiful for health, and grief 
Smiled in their motions as they lay apart, 
As one who wrought from his own fervid heart 
The eloquence of passion : soon he raised 
His sad meek face, and eyes lustrous and glazed. 
And spoke, — sometimes as one who wrote and thought 
His words might move some heart that heeded not, 
If sent to distant lands ; — ^and then as one 
Reproaching deeds never to be undone, 
With wondering self-compassion ; — ^then his speech 
Was lost in grief, and then his words came each 
Unmodulated and expressionless^ — 
But that from one jarred accent you might guess 
It was despair made them so uniform : 
And all the while the loud and gusty storm 
Hissed thro' the window, and we stood behind, 
Stealing the accents firom the envious wind, 
Unseen." 
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The 'Witch of Atlas' is a purely imaginatite poem of some seyenty 
stanzas. Some of its descriptions are among the most exquisite things 
we remember :— 

<< A Lovsir lady it^^rmented in Ufthl 

From her own beauty — dees ner eyes^ as are 
Two openinjfB of unfathomable night '' 

Seen through a tempest's cloTen roof— her hair 
Dark — the dim brain whirls dizzy with delight. 
Picturing her ^rm ; her soft smiles shone arar. 
And her low voice was heard like loTe, and drew 
All liying thingi towardi this wonder new. 

" For she was beautifol : her beauty made 

The bright world dim, and eyerything betide 
Seemed fiae the fleeting image oT a shade : 

No thouffht of living spirit could abide, 
Which to her looks had ever been betrayed, 
On any object in the world so wide, 
On any hope within the circling skies. 
But on her form, and in her inmost eyes. 

'' Which, when the lady knew, she took her spindle 
And twined three tnreads of fleecy mist, and three 
Lonff lines of light, such as the dawn may kindle 

The clouds, and waves, and mountains with, and she 
As many starboams, ere their lamps could dwiiodle 
In the belated moon, wound skimiUy ; 
And with these threads a subtile veil she wov»— 
A shadow for the splendor of her love. 

** The deep recesses of her odorous dwelling 

Were stored with maffic treasures — sounds of air 
Which had the power aU spirits of compelling, 

Folded in cells of crystal silence there ; 
Such as we hear in youth, and think the feeling 
Will never die— yet ere we are aware, 
The ibeling and the sound are fled and gone, 
And the regret they leave remains alone. 

'* And there lay visions swift, and sweet, and quaint, 
Each in its thin sheath like a chrysalis ; 
Some eager to burst forth, some weak and fiunt. 

With the soft burthen of intensest bliss ; 
It is its work to bear to many a samt 
Whose heart adores the shrine which holiest is. 
Even Love's — and others white, green, grey and black, 
And of all shapes — and each was at her heck. 

'' And odors in a kind of aviary 

Of ever blooming Eden-trees she kept, 
Clipt in a floating net, a lovesick fiury 

Had woven from dew-beams while the moon yet slept ; 
As bats at the wired windows of a dairy. 
They beat their vans ; and each was an adept, 
When loosed and missioned, making wings of winds, 
To stir sweet thoughts or sad in destined minds. 
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<< And liqiiorB clear and sweet, whoao healthfbl mi^rht 
Coura medicine the sick soul to happy sleep, 
And chm;e eternal death into a night 

Of glonous dreams— or if eyes needs must weep, 
Coald maWtheir tears all wonder and delight, 
She in he]^|Kvstal vials did closely keep : 
If men could drink of those clear viau *tis said 
The living were A envied of the dead. 

# 
" This lady never slept, bat lay in trance 
All night within the foantain — as in sleep. 
Its emerald crags glowed in her beauty's glance : 
Through the green splendor of the water deep 
She saw the constellations reel and dance 
Like fire-flies — and withal did ever keep, 
The tenor of her contemplations calm, 
With opgn eyes, closed feet, and folded palm. 



" The silver noon into that winding dell, 

With slanted g^nia athwart the forest tops, 
Tempered like solden evening, feebly fell ; 

A green and Rowing liffht, like that which drops 
From folded lilies in which glow worms dwell. 
When earth over her face night's mantle vrraps ; 
Between the severed mountains lay on high 
Over the stream, a narrow rift of sky. 



" And where, within the surface of the river 
The shadows of the massy temples lie. 
And never are erased, but tremble ever 

Like things which every cloud can doom to die, 
Through lotus-pav'n canals, and wheresoever 
. The works ot man pierced that serenost sky 
With tombs, and towers, and fanes, 'twas her delight 
To wander in the shadow of the night. 

'^ With motion like the spirit of that wind 

Whose- soft step deepens slumber, her light feet 
Past through the peopled haunts of human kind, 

Scattering sweet visions from her presence sweet, 
Through fane and palace court and lab'rinth min'd. 
With many a dark and subterranean street 
Under the Nile , through chambers high and deep, 
She past, observing mortals in their sleep. 

'' A pleasure sweet, doubtless, it was to see 
Mortals subdued in all the shapes of sleep : 
Here lay two sister-twins in infancv ; 

There, a lone youth, who in his clreams did weep ; 
Within, two lovers linked innocently 
In their loose locks which over both did creep 
Like ivy from one stem ; — and there lav calm 
Old age with snow bright hair and folcied palm. 

" And she saw princes coached under the glow 
Of sunlike gems ; and round each temple-court 
In dormitories ranged, row after row, 
&M WW the prieita asleep^ — all of one iBort, 



^ 
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For all were edacated to be so.— 

The peasantfl in their hutB, and in the port 
The lailors she saw cradled on the wayes, _ V 

And the dead lulled within their dreamless^glMr. ' ' * 

" She all those human fi^rures breathingr there 
Beheld as living spirits — to her eyes 
The naked beauty of the soul lay bare, 

And often, through a rude and worn dis^uMf 
She saw the inner form most bright and fvr— > 
And then, — she had a charm of strange device. 
Which murmured on mute lips with tender ton^y 
Could make that spirit mingle with her own." 

There are single passages of remarkable beauty to be found even 
in Shelley's faultiest productions. Here are two or three of them :— 

*'' Unpavillioned heaven is fak, 
YiHiether the moon, into her chamber gone, ,* 

Leaves midnight to the ffolden stars, or, wan. 
Climbs with cuminished beams the azure steep ; 
Or whether clouds sail o'er the inverse deep, 
Piloted by the many wandering blast, 
And the rare stars rush through them, dim and fast.*' 

" Like the young mootk 
When on the sunUt limits of the night 
Her white shell trembles in the •rimson air. 
And the invisible rain did ever sing 
A silver music on the moesy lawn. 

" Carved lamps and chalices, and vials which shoiM 
In their own golden beams— each like a 4pwer 
Out of whose depths a fire-fly shakes his light 
Under a cjrpress in a starless night." 

" A haven, beneath whose translucent floor 
The tremulous stars sparkled unfathomably 

■ this haven 

Was as a gem to copy Heaven engraven." 



" A green and glowing light, ti 
From folded lihes in which glo^ 



like that which drops 
ow worms dwell." 



« And thoQ art flu- 
Asia ! who, when my being overflowed, 
Wert Wee a golden chalice to bright teine 
Which else Cad sunk into the thirsty dust.** 

These are certainly exquisite passages, and you may mark them on 
every page. It is poetry of a peculiar and hitherto unfashionable 
school, but, if we are not much mistaken, the poetry of Shelley will 
take a high stand in the literature of the age. We will give one more 
extract to show his manner more distinctly. 

" Swiftly walk over the western wave, 

Spirit of Night ! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 
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Wherei all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou woTOflt dreams of joy and fear. 
Which madid terrible and dear, 

Swift be thy %ht. 

" Wr^p thy form in a mantle grey» 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 
^ss her ontil she be wearied out, 
Then wander o'er citj, and sea, and land, 
Touching aU with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long sought '. 

" When I arose and saw the dawn 

I sighed for thee ; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest. 
Lingering like an unloved euest, 

I sighed lor thee. 

'f Thy brother Death eame, and cried, 

Wouldst thou me ? 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noontide bee ; 
"^ Shall I nestle near thy side, 
^ Wouldst thou me f And I replied 

No, not thee ! 

" Death will come when thou are dead, 

8oon, too soon — 
Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, bolored Night, 
Swift be thine approaching flight 

Come soon, soon !*' 

The noTelties in the literary world for the last month are few, and 
of that character whicli cannot come pn^rly under the slight criti- 
cism of our Table. Devereux and Captain Hall are not gentlemen 
to be passed lightly by* The latter has come up to -our expectation, 
and, we thank heaven, he is properly appreciated on both sides the 
water. We had the pleasure of travelling some distance with him 
both in Canada and the United States, and have seen his modus oper^ 
andi in both to our heart's content He certainly has the faculty of 
making himself disagreeaUe to his own countrymen, and ours in a 
very remarkable degree. We shall read his book again, and review 
it at leisure. 

A virgin volume of our own, last and least, lies modestly oa the ex- 
tremest verge of our table. If the world were a candid world, m^ 
could take up that thin octavo and criticise it more justly than it ever 
will be criticised. It is a false notion that the writer is no judge of 
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his own book. Veraes in manoscript and rerses in print, in the. first 
place, are tery different things, and the mood of writing and the 
mood of reading what one has written, are very different moods. . We^ 
do not know how it is with others, but we open our own Tolume with 
the same impression of strangeness and novelty that we do another's. 
The faults strike us at once, and so do the beauties, if there are any, 
and we read coolly in a new garb^ the same things which upon paper, 
recalled the fever of composition, and rendered us incapable of judg- 
ment. As far as we can discover by other's experience and our owii, 
no writer understands the phenomena of composition. It is impossi- 
ble to realize, in reading, that which is, to him, impassioned, the state 
of feeling which produced it His own mind is to himself a mystery 
and a wonder. The thought stands before him, visible to his outward 
eye, which he does not remember has ever haunted him. The illus- 
tration from nature is often one which he does nm remember to have 
noticed — ^the trait of character or the peculiar pencilling of a line in 
beauty altogether new and startling. He is affected to tear»or mirthi 
his taste is gratified or shocked, his fancy amused or his carSs beguil- 
ed, as if he had never before seen it. It is his own mind, but he does 
notrecognise it. He is like the peasant child taken and dressed richly ; 
he does not know himself in his new andornments. There is a won- 
derful metamorphosis in print The Author has written under strong 
excitement, and with a developement and" reach of his own powers, 
which would amuse him were he conscious of the process. There 
are dim and far chambers in the mind which are never explored by 
reason. I magination in her rapt frenzy wanders blindly there 
sometimes, and brings out their treasures to the light — ignorant of 
their valae and almost believing that the dreams when they glitter 
are admired. There are phantoms which haunt the perpetual twilight 
of the inner mind, which are arrested only by the daring hand of an 
overwrought fancy, and like a deed done in a dream, the difficult steps 
are afterwards bat faintly remembered. It is wonderftil how the mind 
accumulates by unconscious observation — how the tint of a cloud, or 
the expression of an eye, or the betrayal of character by a word, will 
lie for years forgotten in the memory till it is brought out by some 
searching thought to its owner's wonder. The book which lies be- 
fore us, in that fair print, has scarce a figure which we can trace to 
its source, or a feding which we can remember to have nursed. We 
could criticise it, therefore, as well as another, if not, indeed (because 
it is after our own taste) far better. We hav^ a great mind to do it 
as it is. It would at least be a new attempt in our inno%Bnt republic 
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of letters — ^but thoagh the "judicious" might not '^ grieve," the*' un- 
skilful" might " laugh," and upon our own book^with all our philoso- 
phy, we are, moderately sensitive. 

We have written no preface, and with a simple dedication to the 
friend whom, of all we can number, we have most tried and trusted, 
we send it out upon the world. There is m«ch in it whieh we would 
gladly recal — ^parts, we coafess, upon which we are willing to trust 
our doubtful reputation. We have found the fabled " trumpet" a ca- 
pricious thing — 

" like a nog of bells 
Whose sound the wind still alien,'' 

and our nerves are strung for any note from its faintest to its fullest. 
We do not deny that we have been swayed and benefitted even by the 
roughest criticism, though we sometimes have misgivings whether itj^was 
always a difference for the better. However that may be, we will, dis- 
miss our book and the subject, consoling ourself, if we have exchang- 
ed peculiarity for popularity, with the assertion of Ugo Foscolo, that 
** even Petrarch felt bound to discharge the unfortunate duty of all 
writers by sacrificing his own taste to that of his cotemporaries." 



*" 



chantry's WASHINGTON. 

Grave, — grand, — sablime ! — ^thy simple majesty, 
Dead Father of the people, still is here : 
So, o'er a thialdom-shackled hemisphere 
Did*st thou look forth, erewhile, and mad'st it Free. 
The gorgeous East might send her kings to thee. 
And throned monarchs sitting by the West 
Might come to bow their fiices, nor divest 
Old hoary thrones of ancient dignity : 
Lord of Uiyself, in strength severe of soul ! 
Thy form stands rescued from oblivion's dust, — 
And, freedom's watchword now, from pole to pole, 
Thy 9*me is with the wise, the brave, the just : 
But thou did'st hold virtue and fiime in fee, 
And so, thy 6lory, boundless and sublime, 
Doth scorn the feeble limits of all time. 
Wrought in the tissue of Eternity. 4- 
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SUMMARY OF INTELIilGEHCE. 



The London Univenh^lately established 
on liberal principles, is in successftd opera- 
tion. Among its zealous and efficient E«t- 
rons are some of the most eminent Whig 
statesmen and nobleman of the kingdom. 

The exclusive friends of the Episcopal 
church are about to establish another literary 
seminary in the metropolis of England, to b« 
called the King's College. They have lately 
held a meeting, at which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury presided, and the Bishops of Dur- 
ham and London made addresses m favor of 
the plan. Large sums have already been 
subscribed for this object. The cost is esti- 
mated at £170^000; besides a library. The 
desigh of this institution is to educate the 
young men of London in the Episcopal futh 
and mode of worship. The umversity is fa- 
vored by the Dissenters, but not excmsivelv 
so. — ^The Bishop of Durham said, in his ad- 
dress, that the accommodations for pupils in 
the old universities in England had lately 
been increased for three hundred additionsu 
ones ; and still there was a demand for more 
room. 

R. Watson, of London, has invented and 
proposed a plan for m^eventing vessels from 
wandering at sea. The invention b to have 
tubes of copper, or other suitable material, 
of a cylindrical form, with convex ends, to 
be hermeticall;^ sealed, to contain atmosphe- 
ric air of sufficient quantity, according as the 
bulk of the vessel may Be, to prevent her 
sinking, when, otherwise, she would inevita- 
bly be foundeped, on filling with water. 
These tubes, Mr. Watson says, may be 
placed in spaces between the decks, or ribs, 
the shelf pieces, the planking ana plaices 
below 1he decks, wherever thev may be con- 
veniently placed. Half cylinder form tubes 
may also be attached to the exterior of the 
vessel. The writer in a London paper, who 
speaks of this plan, thinks it would oe effec- 
tual in keeping a vessel from sinking. 

The last Edinburgh Review contains a 
IcHig article on the pnnciple, history and ef- 
fects of the Catholic (question. It is equal if 
not superior to any article which has appear- 
ed in that Review for a long time, although 
the writers are veiy able and learned men. 
Indeed, nothing has appeared on this highly 
interesting subject sojpowerful, so convinc- 
ing, and so caustic. The voice of the ene- 
mies of the Catholic emancipation must be 
silenced forever. They will be ashamed, 
after this, to condenm it. 

According to a late estimate of the number 
of mankind, there is about 736,000,000, which 
is 200,000,000 less than former estimates gave, 
which probably were too high. Of &ese, 



386,000,000 are christians, 276,000/100 are 
pagans, and about 70,000,000 Mohammedans. 
There are said to be 193,000^)00 protestanU, 
134^,000 catholics, and 60/X)0/XX) Greek 
church. 'J'his calculation gives more chris- 
tians and fewer pagans than former ones. 

For many yean, such a deep and seneral 
complaint, on account of the un|Mrofitableness 
of trade, and the embarrassments attending 
business of every JUnd, has not been heanL 
as at the present%eriod. The commercial 
world is stul, or laboring without the prospect 
of gain. The manufacturers can find no mar- 
ket for their products, and can hardly give 
them away. A portion of the worid want to 
sell, but the rest are unable to buy. The far- 
mer will merely not starve, but he cannot 
exchange his commodities for the luxuries or 
ornaments of life. This state of things is not 
confined to the south, or the north, or the west 
of our extensive country. It is not confined 
to this western continent. The old worid is 
groaning under the same difficulties. The 
nch are making no profits, and the poor are 
starving. How long this state of thmgs will 
continue, no one can tell. But many believe, 
and all hope, not very long. 

New ptibUcaHofu in Engdand, — Bisco on 
the Acts of the Apostles } Allwood's Key to 
the Revelations; Life of John Locke, by 
Lord King: Diary and Correspondence of 
Dr. Doddnage, by his great gnuadson \ His- 
tory of Armenia from 2^7, A. C. to 1780^ A. 
D., translated from the original Armeman^' 
Three Years in Canada; Anti-phrenology; 
The Book of the Boudoir, by Lady Morgan ; 
The Chelsea Pensioners, oy the authors the 
" Subaltern'' ; A Personal Narrative through 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark ; Travds m 
Italy and Sicily ; Memoirs of Central India ; 
Travels from India to England ^ Travels in 
Arabia ; Travels in North America, by Cap- 
tain Basa Hall, in 1827 and 1828. This vol- 
ume is published by Carey, Lea & Co., Phi- 
ladelphia. — The Protestant Layman; The 
translation of J. Jahn's Hebrew Comm<m- 
weallh, from the original German, has been 
lately republished in London. This transla- 
tion was by Mr. Stowe, of Andover. It is 
not common for an American translation of a 
German or French work to be republished in 
England. If the translation is not credited to 
our countryman, it is uncandid and unjust — 
The Present and Future Condition of the 
Jews; Vindication of Infant Baptism: Tra- 
vels of Ibu Batuta, in 1320^1345, through 
north of Africa, Arabia, Syria, Persia, India. 
China, Mesopotamia and Natolia — translated 
by Professor Lee : Vindication of the Lite- 
rary Character of^ Professor Person ; The 
Physiology and Physi^nomy of the Present 
Inhabitants of Great &i^fti,Vith reference 
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to their Origin, as Goths and Cilts 3 AnaSory 
between the Natural and Spiritiial Worla ^ 
Portraiture of a ChrisUan Gentleman : The 
Present State of Hayti, its Laws, Religion. 
Commerce^ AffricuUure, &c. 3 Jesnitism ana 
Methodism 3 Uritical Record of Theological 
LiteraUire, (proposed to be published in num- 
bers 3) Essay on Moral FVeedom, including a 
reviewtof the principles of Whitby and Ed- 
wards on Free>wili, and of Dr. Brown's 
theoiy of Causation and Agency 3 llie A^, 
a poem, 'after the manner, or ratbMr in imita- 
tion of Cowper 3 Letters of Loi^ Chester- 
field, from a MS. lately found, written in the 
timo of Charles II., Jame^II., William III., 
and Queen Anne. Tbefftfemoirs erf" Mrs. 
Judson have been republished in London.— 
"Retirement," a p««m, just pabHsfaed in 
London. 

TTie Paris Reriew, or Revne Encydope- 
dique, of April, gives an account of <m most 
remarkable works in literature, the saences, 
and the arts. It notices all the valuable pub- 
licadons in Gennany and Italy, as well as in 
France and England. It contams several ar- 
ticles in the way of review, as well as o;i the 
sciences, politics, statistics, &c. Hie con- 
ductors of thu periodical are said to be very 
leaned men. * 

4 

The British and Foreign Bible Society held 
its twenty-fiAh anniversary in London, in Ma^ 
last, Lord Teignmouth in the chair. He is 
the^ first and only President of the Society, 
which was formed in 1804. This was a very 
interesting meeting. Shpetfches were macfe 
hy several bishops, by Mr. Wilberforce, by a 

faissionary whfi had been twenty years in 
ndiav;b^ the Secretary of the Hibernian Bi- 
Ue Society, and by a rentleman who has 
U»n a missionary to the Jews. The speeches 
of Mr. Wilberforce, the Bishop elect of Cal- 
cutta, and the Irish gentleman were quite elo- 
quent and impressive. The report states that 
164,000 bibles, and 200,000 testaments were 
circulated last year: being 30^000 more than 
the year preceding. In a town in*Wales, con- 
taininr 1100 families, about 200 were desti- 
tute of the bible. Great have been the efibrts 
of this society, and its success has been equal 
to the expectations of its most ardent friends. 
The Jews in some places on th6 continent of 
Europe discover a desh« to read the New 
Testament. 

A learned man, who has resided fourteen 
years at Pekin, has collected several Chinese 
MSS.. very important to a histQiy of China 3 
bat iney relate to comparatively modem 
times. 

Some curious oriental MSS. have lately 
been iMDUght from the east to St. Peters- 
burgh by a Swedish traveller. They were 
collected in Turkey, Syria, Aiatfopotamia, 
Palestine and Egynt, and wUl ba soon pub- 
lished with a FVen^ translation. 



The Emperor of Russia has lately estab- 
lished a school at Odessa, for the study of the 
oriental languages. 

A new translaron of the bible into the 
Swedish language is preparing in' that coun- 
ty- 

A coHaction of Hongarian poems has been 
ijNiblisbed at Vienna, with a German transla- 
tion. 

The Society of Anti^uarfens in Normandy 
have elected five distinguished members of 
the Antiquarian Society in Scotland into thehr 
association, and the Society in Scotland pro- 
pose to elect an equal number of the learned 
Societyjin Normandy. 

The present number of the Jews is sap- 
posed to be over three millions 3 about two 
millions of which are in Europe. These are 
chiefly in European Turkey, Russia, Poland, 
Prussia and Gecmany. In Turkey m Asia 
there are about 300,OaO. 

The College at Schenectady is represented 
as being in a very prosperous state. The an- 
niversary of commencement was on &e 22d 
ultimo, when eighty-two young gentlemen 
were graduated, lliere are two ouer <»>lle- 
ges in the state of New- York 3 but Union 
College has the lai^st number of scholars. 
l*he commencement at Columbia College, 
in the city of New- York, was on the 4th ult. 
and Oie number of eraduates nineteen. The 
'commencement at Washington CoUe^, Hart« 
ford, Conn., was celebratM on the oth ult 

New Works m the United fitetesv— Me- 
moir of E. A. Holyoke, M. D. 3 Memoirs 
and Remains of Chanes Pond, late a student 
in Yale Coltege 3 Elements of Technology, 
by Professor Biselow, M. D.— published by 
HiUiard, Gray £ Co. 3 Thoughts on Domes- 
tic Education, by a Mother 3 Richelieu, a 
novel :— the two last are republications of 
English works. Wells & Lilly have reiMib- 
lished the last volume of Hallam's Constitu- 
tional History of England. — A new periodi- 
cal has lately appeared in Enjriand, with the 
title of Cambrian Quarteriy Magazine, said 
to be conducted by gentlemen of great tal- 
ents. The first and second number have 
been published.— " The Spmt of the Pil- 
grims" for September has been published. — 
" Winter Evenings," being a senes of Amer. 
ican tales, published by Ash, Philadelphia, 
12mo.— A number of the Southern Review 
was published on the first ultimo. — ^Deve- 
reux, a novel, by the author of Pelham and 
the bisownea, and a novel by the author of 
the Castilian, are published by Messrs. Har- 
pers, New- York.— Just published by Littel & 
Co., Philadelphia, *' The Hope of Immortal- 
ity, imparted by revelation, u^msmitted by 
tradition, countenanced by reason, betrayed 
by philosophy, and estabfisbiyi by the gos- 
pel. 
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